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THE MINNETONKA MEETING 


HILE still enthused with the 
warmth of good feeling engen- 
dered by the cordial welcome, the 

friendly greetings and the interchange of 
thought with friends and fellow-workers, 
it is difficult to judicially summarize the 
results of a meeting and to pass upon 
their value. 

The Minnetonka meeting will, we be- 
lieve, compare not unfavorably with most 
of the meetings of late years. 

It had been hoped that the postpone- 
ment of the major portion of the social 
features of the programme until after the 
business sessions of the association, as 
arranged in the published programme, 
would prevent any conflict between the 
business and the pleasure of the meeting. 
Unfortunately, however, in deference to 
the apparent exigencies of the case, it be- 
came necessary to make a change, which 
proved most disastrous to the sessions 
of the Scientific Section, as two of these 
sessions were almost wholly deserted for 
an excursion to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, which took up the whole of Thurs- 
day. It is to be hoped that the lesson 
will not be lost on the council when ar- 
ranging programmes for future meetings. 

On review of the papers presented at 
the Scientific Section the only one which 

stands out with any 
__ZHE SCIENTIFIC prominence is an histori- 
- SECTION, cal sketch of the discov- 
ery of anaesthesia by 
Crawford W. Long, a physician-pharma- 
cist of Georgia, presented by a former 
pupil, Joseph Jacobs, of Atlanta. The 
work of the Research Committee shows 
no features of very special interest, and 
the general work of the ‘section, as evi- 
denced in the papers, is not above. the 
average. The curtailment of the time de- 
voted to the scientific sessions detracted 
materially from the interest in the work 
of the section. 

The report of the association Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Pharmacopoeia 
dwelt at great length upon the use of 
methyl alcohol in pharmacy, and the ani- 


mated discussion evoked by the paper 
showed how widespread was the interest 
in the subject. 

The Section on Legislation and Edu- 
cation has continued the very excellent 

work of the past two or 

EDUCATION AND three years, and the re- 

LEGISLATION. sults of the immense 

amount of compilation 
and classification are now evidenced in 
the report by the committee of a draft 
of a new pharmacy law, which is at last 
offered for criticism, and which is printed 
in full in our report. A critical review 
of the proposed law will appear in a later 
number. The interest taken in this sec- 
tion of the association is evidenced by the 
increased number of papers presented for 
discussion, 

The work of the section was some- 
what hampered by the limited time at its 
disposal for the transaction of an enor- 
mous amount of business, and the chair- 
man of the section is to be congratulated 
on the manner in which his arduous 
duties were performed. Whilst his firm- 
ness in enforcing the rules may, on some 
occasions, have caused some little fric- 
tion, there is no doubt but that this 
course materially assisted in disposing of 
the work in hand and, indeed, expedited 
matters to such a degree that some time 
was left to consider subjects which the 
Scientific Section had been unable to find 
time to discuss. 

The Commercial Section of the assoeia- 
tion failed to attract any very special at- 

tention. There were but 

THE Commercia few in attendance on its 

SECTION. sessions, and the interest 
displayed purely perfunc- 
tory. 

The “cutter” has been the bete noir of 
this section for years. To name the 


cutter has been to provoke a storm of - 


protest, and now, reversing all its pre- 
vious policy, the section has elected as 
chairman Joseph Jacobs, of Atlanta, 
probably the most prominent cutter in 
the South. Mr. Jacobs is a shrewd, in- 
telligent and thoughtful man, and he will, 
it is to be hoped, infuse some life into an 
almost moribund section of the associa- 
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tion. He has been perfectly frank, how- 
ever, in avowing his principles on the 
question of cutting prices, and his name 
has therefore been anathema to many 
druggists of the South. Mr. Ebert must 
have known this when placing his name 
in nomination, and Mr. Jacobs may have 
come near the truth when, in reluctantly 
accepting the office, he said that one of 
the theories upon which he could ac- 
count for his selection for the office was 
that the selection was made with a view 
to killing the section. If such an object 
was in view, it is not likely to be ful- 
filled. Mr. Jacobs’ elevation to import- 
ant office in this particular section may, 
and probably will, prove a serious bar 
to obtaining recruits for the association 
from the South, but we confidently expect 
that the proceedings of the Commercial 
Section next year will be so enlivened 
and infused with his own energy and 
spirit that under his leadership it will 
have that large measure of success with 
which his efforts in other lines have been 
met. 


SOCIALITY UP, SCIENCE 
DOWN. 


REAT BRITAIN is surely the last 
- country in the world from which 
we would expect to hear the lament 
that the meetings of pharmaceutical as- 
sociations are becoming each year less 
scientific in their character. The 
annual convention of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, an organization of 
retail druggists resembling in its scope 
of work our own national association, 
though less concerned, perhaps, with the 
trade interests of its members, adjourned 
on August llth, after a three days’ session, 
and in reviewing the work of the Confer- 
ence our esteemed contemporary, The 
Chemist and Druggist, is impressed with 
the decline of interest in the scientific 
features of the annual meeting. “We 
shall not dogmatize about results,” it 
remarks, “but it was quite apparent that 
sociality is on the ascendant and science 
declining, which is exactly the experience 
of all similar societies.” 

How well this applies to the condition 
of things here, every intelligent observer 
knows. More and more each year does 
the tendency grow in favor of sacrificing 
science to sport. The sports feature of 
the annual meetings of many of the State 
Pharmaceutical associations here is made 
the chief attraction. And he would be 

‘a foolhardy person indeed who would 
dare to inflict a dry technical paper on 
the assemblage of pleasure-seekers. We 
suppose the change is inevitable. The 
newer generation of pharmacists are be- 
coming accustomed to it; and indications 
are not wanting to show that many of 
the older men are yielding to the tend- 
ency to make light of the purely profes- 


sional side of pharmacy. It is becoming 
more and more the custom to prepare 
papers on general topics, and to avoid the 
scientific. A humorous sketch is now 
received with much more evidence of ap- 
proval than any dissertation on pharmacy 
or chemistry, no matter how valuable 
and interesting the latter may be. 

It has not been observed that the asso- 
ciations have suffered much through the 
new tendency; on the contrary, the mem- 
bership in some instances has been 
known to be stimulated by the attractive 
programmes of entertainment offered by 
the committees having these matters in 
charge. 

Some philosopher—it was Huxley, we 
think—once predicted the total extinction 
of scientific societies. He seemed to de- 
tect a growing lack of interest in such 
organizations, owing to the development 
of trade and scientific journalism. The 
trade journals, he thought, anticipated 
the wants of the different trades and pro- 
fessions and did away with the necessity 
of periodical gatherings of individuals en- 
gaged in similar fields of work. He did 
not, however, foresee the changes which 
would ultimately come about, and the 
conditions of to-day are very much dif- 
ferent from those which existed at the 
time the prediction was made. Now- 
adays men meet together in annual con- 
ventions, more for social intercourse and 
pleasure than to proclaim new discoveries 
or for the discussion of abstruse specula- 
tions regarding the “drift of pharmacy.” 

In contrast to the paucity of papers 
presented at the different State associa- 
tion meetings, is the wealth of material 
contained in the large list of papers cov- 
ering many themes read at the recent 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. The selection of papers 
printed in the present issue will indicate 
the extent and variety of the matters 
brought before the association. While 
we are unable to record any investiga- 
tions involving close scientific research, 
the bulk of the papers presented will be 
found to appeal very closely to the aver- 
age pharmacist. The scientific side of 
pharmacy received its due share of at- 
tention in papers representing the work 
of leading educators. The movement 
looking to a revision of the pharmacy 
laws of the country has assumed definite 
shape, and considerable progress has 
been made by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Legislation with regard to the 
work of drafting a comprehensive poison 
law for incorporation in the pharmacy 
laws of the different States. This work is 
of abiding importance to the druggists 
of the whole country, and when the plans 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation for the presentation of a model 
pharmacy law have been completed the 
work will remain a monument to the as- 
sociation. 
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So far as our National Association is 
concerned we have no reason to com- 
plain of a decline in scientific interest. 
The papers presented at this year’s meet- 
ing were large in number and character- 
ized for the most part by evidences of 
painstaking work. We have high hopes 
of the future and are confident that scien- 
tific pharmacy will yet come into its own. 


PHARMACY BOARD AP- 
POINTMENT. 


EFERENCE was made recently in 
R these columns to the legal fight in 
Minnesota over the power of the 
Governor to appoint to the Board of 
Pharmacy persons not recommended by 
the association. 

The Supreme Court of that State has 
decided that the Legislature could not 
constitutionally limit the appointive 
power of the Governor, having once given 
him the authority to make appointments, 
by requiring him to make his selection 
from members nominated by the State 
Association. It is interesting to learn 
that when the Pharmacy Law of Minne- 
sota was originally drafted a very promi- 
nent jurist pointed out the advisability 
of putting in the words “or others” after 
that section of the law which states that 
the appointment to the board should be 
made from five pharmacists recommended 
to the Governor by the association. A 
cursory review of the constitution of a 
number of the States shows that in other 


States besides Minnesota the constitu- 
tionality of the limitation of the appoint- 
ing power is at least open to doubt, and 
it is quite possible that with this decision 
before them as a precedent we will have 
other Governors following the lead of the 
Governor of Minnesota and bringing the 
question of board appointments into the 
field of practical politics. This particular 
section of the law is one which must, 
therefore, be carefully looked after here- 
after, when drafting a new or changing 
old pharmacy laws. 


three great pharmaceutical events of 
the year, the International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress at Brussels, the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference at Glasgow 
and the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation meeting at Lake Minnetonka. 


It is of much interest to note that in all 
three of these meetings the question of 
copyright protection for medicinal pre- 
parations received great attention. While 
the British Conference took no specific 
action on the matter, the International 
Conference and the American Associa- 
tion took practically the same action in 
condemning the kind of regulations now 
enforced in these matters in the United 
States. It seems that with such a uni- 
versally adverse sentiment against them 
our American copyright laws must soon 
be amended as regards their applica- 
tion to the names of medicines and 
medicinal compounds. 


| N this issue we present reports of the 








Cocos Nucifera. 





THE COCONUT PALM. 





By ROGER S. CHEW, M.D., C.ML, MLS.C., 


Editor Indian Journal of Pharmacy, Calcutta. 





‘* Where’er we raise our wondrous length, 
With feath'’ry crown and fibrous strength 
We guard whole tribes from heat and chills, 
Yield medicines for divers ills, 

And light, rich food, clothes, weapons find 
With drink and shelter for mankind ” 


fully say could they descend to dog- 
gerel rhyme, but since they are devoid 
of the power of speech, allow me to re- 
late in brief what I know of the life his- 
tory of these stately palms, which, aver- 
aging 38 
feet in 
length, 
som e- 
times at- 
t 240n) 8 
height of 
120 feet, 
but they 
are often 
blown 
about by 
the wind 
to such 
an extent 
as to lose 
their per- 
pendicu- 
lar and 
assume a 
vertical 
position 
which 
materially 
decreases 
their alti- 
tude. 
These 
trees, which must not be confounded 
with the Cocos butyracea, which yields 
the palm oil of Africa, belong to the 
class Monaecia and the order Hexandria, 
and are botanically known as Cocos nu- 
cifera. The term “cocos’ being an ab- 
breviation of the Portuguese word “ma- 
cocos,” or “macaco,” meaning a monkey, 
because the “eyes” or sprout vents (cov- 
ered with a thin, dark-colored membrane), 
separated 
from each 
other by a 
trifurcated 
ridge, rising 
from the 
apex of the 
nut, roughly 
resemble a 
monkev’s 
face, of it 
may be that 
this name 
was derived 
from the fact 
that before man learned the knack of him- 
self scaling the trees, monkeys, wild and 
tame, were made the medium for obtain- 
ing the nuts. These trees grow all over 


‘sy what these graceful trees might truth- 
































the plains of India, to which country 
they are indigenous, and on most of the 
Coral islands in the tempero-torrid belt. 
They grow luxuriantly wherever the soil 
is light and porous, and though profusely 
scattered over at least three-fourths of 
India, Burmah, Ceylon, and the Eastern 
Archipelago, as well as being very pro- 
lific in the interior of Coral islands, they 
are especially healthy, productive and 
vigorous where the air is damp or where 
they are within easy reach of the salt 
spray of the ocean or some tidal river. 
Their nuts, falling on the water, are 
drifted off, to be cast ashore where the 
waves may list, and propagate new 
groves. It is true that the cocoanut 
palm will grow in Mexico, California and 
some of the warmer tracts of Europe, 
Africa and America; but it does not at- 
tain the size, beauty or fructification it 
has in those countries to which it is in- 
digenous. 


The Young Plant, 


when it first appears so closely resembles 
the betel nut, chinotin, barren date and 
some of the ornamental palms as to make 
diagnosis difficult; but after the plumule 
is about three weeks old the middle 
sprout begins to split down, to form 
sharp, distinct features, and the plant, 
shooting rapidly upwards to nearly five 
feet, puts on its first willowy crown of 
verdant feathers. This is the time when 
transplanting, twenty-five feet apart, into 
carefully prepared soil, rich in carbona- 
ceous and nitrogenous matters, could be 
effected with considerable advantage to 
the cult and improvement of the tree; 
but a close watch must be kept on it at 
this stage, as the tender wood is particu- 
larly susceptible to the kind attentions 
of goth-moths, stag-beetles, palm-weevils 
and the butter-maggots, which, burrow- 
ing into the soft bark, deposit their eggs, 
and the larvae slowly work their way by 
making numerous tunnels to the heart of 
the plant, which sickens and dies. 

When the plant is only a few days old, 
and when its blossoms first appear, the 
niost destructive enemy'‘it has is a species 
of red ant, which is particularly partial 
to the sugar with which the middle sprout 
and recemes abound. Countless myriads 
of these ants swarm up the trees, and 
their terrible mandibles make short shrift 
of the “cabbage” and spikes; they denude 
the trees in incredibly short spaces of 
time. These pests may, however, be 
guarded against by encircling the trunk 
of the tree with a two or three inch band 
of a mixture of carbolic acid (or tar), 
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castor-oil and ghee, over which they can- 
not climb. But once the larvae above- 
mentioned gain admittance there is no 
cure, and the sooner the tree is cut down 
and uprooted the better for the planta- 
tion. Some of the Indian tribes have 
their revenge by cooking and eating the 
maggots, which they declare taste like 
clouted cream, while the ants are ground 
down to a pasty mass, said to have the 
flavor of honey. 


The Trunk or Stem 


rises sheer from a large tap-root en- 
circled by hundreds of suckers or root- 
lets of a dark color, which, contrasting 
strongly against the slaty-brown of the 
trunk, looks somewhat like a head with 
gigantic hair partly stuffed into the 
ground. The tap-roots are too coarse- 
grained and soft to have any place in 
the arts; but when burned they afford 
valuable manure, and the ashes make an 
excellent 
antiseptic 
styptic and 
cat the 
drench. The 
only uses 
to which 
the rootlets 
have been 
put are fuel 
and for 
=e v te g 
E wicker bas- 
Neh kets. 

The stem, 
which va- 
; ries from 10 
to 33 inches in diameter and from 20 to 
120 feet in length, afferds dug-out canoes, 
cradles, coffins, troughs, aqueducts and 
masts, or it is split up for making planks, 
oars, fuel, dykes, rough furniture, fish- 
weirs and building timber. The masula, 
or surf-boats, which have made a name 
in history for strength and lightness, are 
merely cocoanut planks sewn together 
with coir rope. 

After it has attained a height of 4 to 6 
feet the trunk is formed by the annual 
falling off of the leaves and shedding 
down of the 
“ cabbage,” 
w h 4 ¢ oh 
leaves a cir- 
cular de- 
pressed scar 
bordered 
by rough 
ridges on 
the bark, so 
that count- 
ing the 
number of 
depressions |“ 
= - ; _ — of age | end_ of 

.5 plus the trunk of cocoanut palm. G 
me ¢ 
the month 


of the current year will give the exact 
age of the tree. 


The Leaves, 


which are circularly arranged in sets 
of seldom less than six and never more 
than twelve, average 10 feet in length 
(sometimes 20 feet) give the tree the 
appearance of a huge feather-duster. The 
mid-rib of these leaves, which are more 
like branches than leaves, rises from a 
cusp, directly protruding from the stem, 
and measuring 5 to 13.5 inches across 
the base, gradually tapers off to 0.05 inch, 
when it terminates in two very 

















Fragment of stem showing leaf 
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long, almost ensiform parallel ribbons, 
through each of which runs a very hard 
straight tapering nerve from 14 to 48 
inches long. From either side of this 
huge mid-rib and equidistant from each 
other and from its extremity to nearly 
21 inches from its base branch off a num- 
ber of opposite plumules (from 35 to 180 
or 200 or more pairs) of the same shape 
as the terminal ones, but varying from 
18 to 56 inches in length, 1.5 to 2.75 in- 
ches in breadth and shaded from a pale 
chrome yellow to a beautiful pale green 
color, which contrasts prettily against 
the darker vellowish or reddish brown 
nerves, which are extremely useful in 
making brooms, toothpicks, baskets, 
cuisine pins and toys. 

From the extreme summit of the tree 
springs a pale, yellowish-white, fringed 
with shades of green, tender, succulent 
middle sprout (or cabbage), which 
often rises perpendicularly to 4.75 feet, 
and is considered a great delicacy, which, 
however, it is forbidden to partake of 
except on especially grand religious oc- 
casions, as to sever this cabbage means 
to seal the death-warrant of the tree. 

At the base of the leaves of the older 
tree, and along a considerable part of the 
trunk of the young plant, grows a re- 
ticular web, or fibrous jacket, closely re- 
sembling a very fine mesh _ yellowish- 
brown netting, which is eagerly sought 
after by the natives for conversion into 
hair nets and aprons for themselves or 
for sale to Europeans and travelers for 
picturesque d’oyleys and teapot covers. 
This web is pretty thickly sprinkled with 
a coarse-grained brownish red substance, 
which is regarded as an antheimintic and 
astringent, and looked upon as a specific 
in many uterine affections, and especially 
menstrual aberrations. 

The leaves are used for fodder for large 
transport beasts, thatching houses, mak- 
ing machans, fences and fans, or are 
woven into sails, hats, mats, baskets, 
toys and curiosities or “fancy” goods. 


The Flowers, 


which make their first appearance when 
the tree is from 5 to 8 years old, are her- 
maphrodite and encased in a tough grey- 
ish-white sheath, which, growing out of 
the trunk of the tree at one of the leaf- 
joints, attains a length of from 16 to 40 
inches, and when fully matured bursts 
open on its nether surface, exposing 
clusters of beautiful white flowers, rich in 
resin, gum, sugar and alcohol, but with 
scant odor. The unopened buds are con- 
sidered a great delicacy and form the 
basis of several Indian condiments which 
must not be indulged in to excess, as 
the mildly laxative and stimulating tonic 
influence they exert becomes aphrodisiac 
to some extent, and if further continued 
induce dyspepsia, dysentery, chronic diar- 
rhoea and general debility, more es- 
pecially of the solar system of the sacro- 
lumbar plexus and muscles. The sheaths, 
or spathes, with their enclosed flower- 
stalks, are very inflammable, and burn 
with a bright white, though somewhat 
smoky, flame, which makes them valu- 
able for torches and altar fuel. 

At this stage of its existence the tree 
undergoes some peculiar change by 
whichit secretes a larger proportion of sap 
containing large quantities of sugar and 
amylaceous matter, that rapidly under- 
goes alcoholic fermentation. The In- 
dians, taking advantage of this fact, cut 
off a portion of the spathe containing 
the unopened buds, and to the wounded 
stump they attach an earthen vessel, in- 


to which exudes, in 12 hours, some 30 
to 60 ounces of a translucent sweetish 
sap with an agreeable taste, which is 
either_drunk greedily in its raw state 
under the name of “toddy,” which is a 
pleasant and wholesome beverage, or the 
sap is evaporated down to dryness, when 
it yields a brownish yellow substance 
called Jaggeri, or Goor, which is crude or 
unrefined sugar. This same result may 
be also obtained by macerating the flowers 
in water and then separating by boiling. 
Sometimes the sap is allowed to ferment 
and then distilled to separate a sort of 
brandy, more commonly known as 
“arrack,’ which is not, however, to be 
confounded, as it has been, with “palm 
wine,” or palm brandy (as some authors 
have unfortunately done), which is the 
product of the Maldive or Butyrac nut. 
The intoxicant properties of this arrack 
are high, indeed, but the spirit has so 
strong an odor that it does not find favor 
with the European palate, though the 
Indians are passionately fond of it, and 
declare that it enhances sexual excite- 
ment and is not generally followed by the 
reaction resultant on most of the aphro- 
disiacs. I give this for what it is worth, 
as I have not had sufficient evidence to 
speak definitely; but I have noticed that 
the frenzy of the arrack drunkard is ac- 
companied by far more muscular force 
and infinitely less mental wandering than 
is that of the rum, gin, brandy or whisky 
inebriate, and there is also much less, if 
any, of the “head on” or sore-head feel- 
ing that afflicts the latter. 


The Fruit 


is to many tribes of semi-savages what 
money is to civilized nations for the sake 
of barter, and is very extensively used 
by Hindoos in religious ceremonies, being 
particularly dedicated to the sacred 
Ganges. The flowers, as they mature, 
drop off, leaving a peculiar-shaped ovary, 
which, dev- 
eloping Jat- 
erally and 
centrally, 
gives place 
to a pecu- 
liar yellow- 
ish white 
rosette- 
shaped and 
faceted 
fruit, which 
—~—"| then elon- 
gates. At 
first shed- 
ding of the 
flowers the raceme stalk contains hun- 
dreds of fruitlets, 80 to 90 per cent of 
which drop off and from 6 to 12 remain 
on the stem, which then changes from 
a pale green to a yellow-brown hue, when 
the fruit put on their first green coat. 
And in the course of a few days the inner 
portions divide up into a cortical cham- 
ber of soft, friable shell and a white soft 
mass, throughout which can be seen the 
outlines of a large number of white and 
soft fibers. As these fibers grow stronger 
the fruit enlarges and water begins to 
collect in the central chambers. A few 
days more the contained water, increas- 
ing in quantity (sometimes nearly a quart 
and a half), assumes a sweetish, slightly 
acid flavor, which makes it in great 
requisition as a hot weather beverage, 
and the fruit in this condition is called 
a dab, which then acquires the name of 
jhoonie, as the liquid nearest the shell 
thickens into a sort of crystalline cream, 





SPRAY OF YOUNG 
COCOANUTS 
=———_ 
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which is delicious to taste and is highly 
nutritious. The fibers surrounding this 
kernel begin to strengthen and turn 
brown, the shell hardens, the cream 
thickens into a “meat,” while the water 
lessens in quantity, and during this time 
the shell of the kernel, undergoing a 
curious process of contraction, hardens 
and takes a definite shape. Bye and bye 
the green of the husk changes to a dark 
yellow or a very pale golden brown tint, 
and, the thickening process extending 
rapidly throughout the interior of the 
husk and the enshrouded nut, the fibers 
grow strong and distinct, the inner shell 
becomes very hard and from 0.0125 to 
0.17 inch in thickness, and the water hav- 
ing mostly disappeared, the “meat” ex- 
tends to the depth of 0.25 to 0.5 inch all 
round the interior of the inner shell or 
nut. When this happens the fruit either 
falls from the tree or is plucked by men, 
who swarm up the steep stems by the aid 
of two rope “beckets,” the smaller one 
being passed over the ankles, so as to 
give a longer grip on the trunk, and one 
bight of the larger, which is long enough 
to loosely encircle both man and tree, is 
slipped under the shoulders or over the 
waist-cloth, and the other bight being 
taken between the hands, the arms are 
passed, high over their heads, around 
the tree, and the ascent is made by a 
series of contractile leaps in quick suc- 
cession till the top is reached, when, lean- 
ing back upon the upper becket and 
pressing the feet against the trunk, the 
climber’s hands are free to select the fruit 
he requires, or trim the leaves and throw 
down the reticular webs, after which he 
glides down. 

The fruit are then shredded, i. e., the 
husks are torn away from the nut, and 
the fibers are beaten out with wooden 
mallets or are thrown into water to be 
separated from each other, and in this 
condition are known as coir, which is ap- 
plied to a multiplicity of purposes, such 
as stuffing pillows, mattrasses, etc., and 
making rugs, sinnett, floor matting, rush 
mats, flesh scrubbers, nets, chimney and 
drain scorers, and cordage of various 
thickness, from 0.01 inch to 20 inches 
in diameter; and, unlike most other fibers, 
coir possesses the property of becoming 
stronger and more durable, instead of 
rotting, when soaked in sea water; but 
though I have been 29 years in India, I 
have never known it to be made into 
“sails or clothing,” as a New York jour- 
nal declares it is, and I heartily pity the 
poor fellow who had to wear a cocoanut- 
fiber shirt or coir breeks. The swear 
words would fall thick and heavy. 

The nuts are then very carefully sorted, 
and those that are cracked are put aside 
for making 
cocoanut 
oil, which is 
very differ- 
ent from 
“palm oil.” 
Those that 
are well- 
shaped and 
hard _ en- 
ough to 
take a good 
polish, are 
thoroughly 
cleansed of 
fiber, and. their “meat” being scooped 
out through a single hole in the eye-part, 
they are carved, polished and fitted with 
a wooden neck-piece (B) to carry the 
chillum (A) and a mouthpiece (C), which 
converts them into nargilis, which are 














Indian Nargili. 








Indian pipes, smoked after the fashion 
of the Turkish chibouk, or Persian hook- 
kha. Some of the smaller and most 
“fleshy” nuts are dried till they are utter- 
ly devoid of water, when the shell is care- 
fully broken off and the entire kernel, or 
copea, is either sold locally as a delicacy 
or it is chopped up and exported, to the 
extent of thousands of tons, to Europe 
and America for the manufacture of 
cocoanut oil. Others are sawed through 
the centre, and the meat is scratched out 
for making oil, while the shells are con- 
verted into spoons, ladles, dippers and 
ornamental curios. Some of the nuts are 
sold for culinary purposes, such as flavor- 
ing to various dishes or for making de- 
licious condiments; others are chosen for 
planting and germination, and the huge 
remainder is exported to different places. 
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Sound nuts produce 1, 2 or 3 sprouts 
(one for each “eye”), which are sold to 
planters for a moderate price, or they are 
(when germinating) used as a delicacy,as 
they are completely filled with a spongy, 
faintly sweet substance, which may be 
eaten raw; but its flavor is considerably 
improved if they are roasted or baked 
(potato-wise) whole in their shells. 

The oil, which at 70 to 80° F. is color- 
less, orvery faintly yellow and transparent, 
but cools down to a sort of crystalline 
pomade, is obtained by maceration, ex- 
pression and frying out, and has a pecu- 
liar, though not unpleasant, smell. In 
India it is largely used for anointing the 
hair and bodies of the natives and for 
lighting purposes, but its chief use on the 
Continent appears to be the making of 
soap and stearine candles. 








Drugs and Medicines of Two Countries. 





A COMPARISON OF TREATMENT. 





The Popular Use of Remedies. 





NASTY MEDICINES MOST POPULAR IN GREAT BRIT AIN—AMERICANS 


TRAVEL THE PLEASANT ROAD TO HEALTH. 





By E. H. MULLIN, B.A., Ph.C. 


NY person who has looked over a 
mass of prescriptions in the eastern 
portion of the United States and in 

the United Kingdom must have been 
struck with the difference in the class of 
drugs prescribed by the physicians of the 
two countries. No doubt, the large Ger- 
man population of this country has had 
a good deal of influence in causing a de- 
mand for drugs here not so familiar to 
the physicians of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and it is also true that American au- 
dacity and fondness for new remedies 
have made certain drugs quite popular 
here before they have been fairly intro- 
duced over there, but, in the end, there 
remains a distinction which must be due 
largely to differences of climate, and 
which must be ascribed, therefore, to the 
accumulated experiences of the two 
groups of doctors of what is most likely 
to benefit the health of their patients. 


Ten Times More Quinine Used Here. 


Take the case of quinine, for example. 
It is ordered or taken without a prescrip- 
tion at least ten times here for once in 
Great Britain, and, moreover, it is taken 
here in much larger doses than on the 
other side. This is not so strange when 
we reflect that endemic malaria is hardly, 
if ever, found in the British Isles—the 
only cases known there being easily 
traced to residence in some other climate 
—while here malaria, in one form or an- 
other, is quite common. Then, again, 
quinine has here the general repute, 
which seems well deserved, of being a 
specific for a certain class of colds, while 
it is never prescribed or taken under sim- 
ilar circumstances in the United King- 
dom. This is probably due to a true 
climatic difference, the stimulating effects 
and variations of temperature of the at- 
mosphere being much greater here than 


there, so that quinine is required as an 
antipyretic in the one case and not in the 
other. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
quinine is much more often used as a 
general tonic, usually combined in a mix- 
ture with the perchloride or citrate of 
iron, where a doctor here would be in- 
clined to prescribe nux vomica, perhaps 
because quinine is so much used here for 
every and no reason that the patient 
is liable to be immune to its tonic effect 
in small doses. Quinine is also often 
given there, floated on water, for fer- 
mentative dyspepsia, where some form of 
pepsin, bismuth or the alkalis would be 
given here. At the same time it must 
not be supposed that practitioners in 
Great Britain do not avail themselves of 
the advantages of the largely diluted so- 
lutions of the caustic alkalis in such cases. 

Britishers Like Their Medicines Nasty. 

This brings us to a point where some- 
thing must be said of a radical difference 
in the character and habits of the two 
peoples. In Great Britain patients are 
still imbued with the general idea that 
medicine to be efficacious must be nasty. 
They simply revel in the bitterness of 
mixtures of quinine or nux vomica; they 
boldly overcome by an effort of will the 
nauseousness of castor oil or sulphate of 
magnesia; they fondly believe that the 
merit of cod-liver oil is directly propor- 
tionate to the quantity of fishy smell and 
taste which it retains. In the United 
States it is far otherwise. The road to 
health, like all other roads, must be made 
pleasant when the money to smooth it is 
forthcoming. The bitter mixture or 
nauseous draught must be abandoned, 
whenever practicable, for the sugar- 
coated pill; the doctor without palliatives 
for every pain and ache finds himself left 
behind in the professional race; to satisfy 
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the patient, immediate suffering must be 
relieved, sometimes even at the risk of 
not effecting an ultimate cure. 


The Tendency Toward Self-Medication. 

These are national traits, inherent in 
the development of the body politic, and 
are by no means confined to medicine 
alone. They mark the revolt of the in- 
dividual against the authority of tradi- 
tion and experience, which, while it leads 
to beneficial discoveries in some cases, 
meets with stumbling blocks and pitfalls 
in but too many others. The quack doc- 
tor and the patent-nostrum dealer of the 
baser sort thrive and grow fat on the 
men and women who think they know 
more than their regular physicians. 
“Everyone cured of everything in a 
week,” is an excellent bait to catch suck- 
ers. If this were all, the country would 
stand the gradual elimination of its fools 
by the hands of the quack executioner 
with comparative equanimity. But, un- 
fortunately, the indiscriminate desire for 
palliatives brings other evils in its train. 
A single hypodermic injection of mor- 
phine to give sudden relief to a not un- 
bearable pain has led in numberless in- 
stances to the opium habit. Cocaine, in 
any hands but those of a careful physi- 
cian—and no good doctor is his own 
physician—too often opens the portals to 
the lunatic asylum. The chloral habit, 
lightly formed to ease the sleeplessness 
caused by a congested liver, usually ends 
with a coroner’ s inquest. “Pain, thou art 
no evil,” said Marcus Aurelius, who suf- 
fered much from it, yet lived on bread 
and water. “Give me a cure for a head- 
ache,” says the average American, as he 
bolts a “coal-tar” remedy and goes on his 
way to-bolt another meal on the top of 
the one he has not yet digested. 

A Curious International Transaction in 
Drugs. 

The mention of congested livers brings 
up the recollection of a curious interna- 
tional transaction in drugs, in which 
Americans found the remedy and Britons 
have reaped most of the advantages of the 
discovery. Some years ago certain eclec- 
tic physicians in this country claimed to 
be in possession of certain remedies used 
with great success by the Indians. At 
first the name and composition of these 
“simples” were kept secret, but gradually 
it became known that they were derived 
from aqueous lilies, such as the blue and 
green flag-plants. Rutherford, of Edin- 
burgh, happened about this time to be 
making experiments with all the drugs 
which were supposed to promote the flow 
of bile. For this purpose, he tied the 
bile duct of a dog to an opening in its 
skin, so that the therapeutic effects could 
be demonstrated on the living animal. In 
this manner he tried podophyllin, calomel 
and other renowned bile exciters with 
very slight results. When, however, he 
tried euonymin and ioidin, the deriva- 
tives of the flag plants just mentioned, he 
found that the dog’s bile duct gave a 
most copious and immediate flow. To 
this day, these drugs are largely used in 
Great Britain for congested liver, while 
here they are either little known or little 
used, the preference being given to the 
mercuries, which have greatly gone out 
of use in the British Isles for the treat- 
ment of any complaint except syphilis. 


Our Consumption of Mineral Waters. 

The general wealth of all classes in this 
country enable them to pay higher prices 
for drugs than is the case in Great 
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Britain. This must result in a distinct 
benefit to patients here who drink natural 
mineral aperient waters, whose various 
constituents have been combined by the 
hand of nature and whose benefits have 
been attested by -untold generations. 
Across the Atlantic, “a h’ap’orth of salts,” 
qualified by the adjective Epsom, Ro- 
chelle or Glauber’s, as the case may be, 
is a usual order, and while the dose is no 
doubt effective, the preparation is want- 
ing in those “corrigents” and “adjuvants” 
in which the old-fashioned collegiate pro- 
fessors used to take so much delight. 


Active Principles More Used Here. 


On the other hand, if this rule holds 
good throughout, the American physi- 
cian must err in almost invariably choos- 
ing the active alkaloid of a vegetable drug 
in preference to its solid extract or tinc- 
ture. Thus, on this side of the Atlantic 
we have morphine, strychnine and aloin 
more frequently prescribed than lauda- 
num, extract of nux vomica and extract 
or decoction of aloes, which still hold 
wide sway on the other side. Then, 
again, the “coal tar” preparations are 
much more popular on this side than on 
the other. Phenacetine and salol are 
often prescribed here for colds which 
would be treated there by the once famil- 
iar mixtures of carbonate of ammonia, 
paregoric, squills and even ipecacuana. 
We are becoming quite familiar here with 
sulphonal, phenalgine and other coal-tar 
hypnotics, while the other side still pre- 
fers chloral, morphine and, occasionally, 
Cannabis Indica. Antipyrine has a large 
vogue on both sides, as has also cascara 
sagrada for its appropriate uses. 


Different Methods of Treatment. 


The anti-phlogistic treatment of acute 
febrile symptoms by giving small doses 
of tartar emetic seems to have fallen into 
disuse here, while still regarded as valu- 
able by many practitioners of eminence 
on the other side, but in its place we have 
here the so-called abortive treatment of 
colds by tincture of aconite, which is 
known but can scarcely be called popular 
in Great Britain. The treatment of rheu- 
matic affections by a combined course of 
quinine, opium and alkalis is still com- 
mon on the other side, while here pipera- 
zine and colchicum are much used, the 
salicylates and iodide of potash being 
common to both countries. Alcohol in 
some concealed form, or coca, is often 
ordered here as a stimulant, while the 
preference there is for ammonia or digi- 
talis, except in cases of extreme weak- 
ness, when whisky or brandy is ordered, 
usually openly with milk. Digitalis as a 
unique cardiac stimulant is, of course, 
equally used on both sides of the water. 


Remedies Passing into Disuse. 


Most likely we have lost something in 
the general abandonment of dilute nitro- 
hydrochloric acid as a stomachic and 
hepatic tonic; in the general decline in 
the use of the simple bitter infusions of 
quassia, calumba and gentian, which “hit 
no one with a brick,” and yet insensibly 
often bring back the stomach to a normal 
condition of health; in the decay in the 
practice of prescribing hydrocyanic acid 
as a stomachic sedative. These drugs are 
still used frequently for the purposes in- 
dicated in Great Britain. We seem to 
have lost, too, such sterling remedies as 
the dilute diacetate of lead lotion and 


black wash, which still hold a secure 
place in British esteem, while, instead, we 
disinfect everybody and everything with 
weak solutions of carbolic acid and bi- 
chloride of mercury. 

After all, it may make less difference 
than we think what a physician pre- 
scribes, the part of the druggist being to 
give his customer good materials of full 
strength and measure, while the part of 
the patient is faithfully to take what his 
doctor gives him, and not to pretend that 
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he has taken it and tell lies about it 
afterward. 

When this article was partly written, I 
had the satisfaction of comparing notes 
with my friend, Mr. D. P. Greaven, the 
manager of Perry’s pharmacy, and of 
finding that his experience, which ex- 
tends to two hemispheres to a much more 
practical degree than mine does, coin- 
cides with what has just been said about 
the differences in prescribing in the 
British Isles and this country. 
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THE MODERN TREND OF 
PHARMACY.* 


By Wma. C. ALPERS. 


During the last year, in conversation 
with pharmacists from all parts of the 
United States, I have not unfrequently 
heard the remark: “Pharmacy has 
ceased to be a science; it is a mere trade, 
and a poor one, at that.” ; 

Such remarks, so often repeated with 
emphasis and bitterness, will naturally 
make a deep impression on one who has 
always been an earnest advocate of the 
profession of pharmacy, as distinct from 
the trade of pharmacy, and it is not a 
mere mockery, if to-day, in the opening 
address of the scientific section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the question is put: “Is there science in 
pharmacy?” 

Whosoever has looked behind the 
screens of our present pharmacies, and is 
familiar with the details of the pharma- 
cist’s daily toil; and whosoever has be- 
come the confidential friend of his breth- 
ren—to whom they unbosom themselves 
without reticence and disguises—knows 
that the commercial admixture to Ameri- 
can pharmacy predominates over the 
scientific part to such an extent that the 
latter is nearly or entirely concealed. 


Science a Forgotten Quantity. 


Science in pharmacy is to-day, like the 
Princess in the fairy tale, lying spellbound 
under noxious weeds and thorns, await- 
ing her delivery. And, knowing how 
pharmacy has to be practised at present 
in order to afford a living, can we won- 
der at the prevailing state of affairs? Let 
us look at what is, and not deny the ex- 
istence of evils because their recognition 
is disagreeable. How many truly phar- 
maceutical laboratories connected with 
the shops are there to-day? How many 
pharmacists can vouch for the correct- 
ness of their preparations because they 
made them? If we ask a young graduate 
from any of our pharmaceutical colleges 
whether he prepares his own potassium 
iodide or iron sulphate he will probably 
consider us jokers; and yet there are old 
pharmacists now living who were taught 
to prepare their chemicals themselves 


*Address of Chairman of Scientific Section of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


and who actually did so in their younger 
years. 
The Increasing Use of Synthetics. 

Further than this, synthetic and isola- 
tion products have, in a large measure, 
in the physician’s armamentarium, sup- 
planted natural and galenical products; 
and while theoretically most of these con- 
centrated or artificial remedies could be 
prepared on a small scale, no pharma- 
cist can soberly think of doing so. The 
costliness of the needed apparatus, the 
skill and mental quiet requisite for such 
work, the unavoidable loss of time and 
material by failures in experimenting— 
and, in many cases, also, legal restric- 
tions against the use of others’ inven- 
tions—all these render the home-manu- 
facture of most of the articles that are 
characteristic of the modern materia 
medica impracticable or impossible. 

Galenicals in Disfavor. 

But, in recent years, the same ban has 
begun to fall even on the more easily- 
made class, called galenical preparations. 
Extracts, oleo-resins and fluid extracts 
are now but rarely made in the shops; 
tablets and pills are bought ready-made; 
tinctures, syrups and elixirs still linger, 
like favorite children, in the pharmacist’s 
laboratory, but who knows for how long? 
Look ahead but a half generation, and 
the same piteous smile with which most 
of us regard the old fogy who talks of 
preparing his own iodides will meet us 
when we advocate the home-preparation 
of pills, tinctures and fluid extracts. The 
chemical factory has already absorbed 
the thousands of formerly extant small 
chemical laboratories, and now produces 
goods in never-ending variety, superior, 
in many respects, to theirs, and at great- 
ly reduced cost to the pharmacist in most 
instances. And the time is fast approach- 
ing when the pharmaco-chemical and 
pharmacal manufacturing industries, with 
their boundless array of capital and su- 
perior resources, will have rendered the 
pharmacist’s modest laboratory, in every 
productive direction, not wholly super- 
fluous, but, indeed, absurd. 


The True Trend of Pharmacy. 


Let us, then, recognize this fact with- 
out self-deception—that the trend of phar- 
macy is decidedly toward the abolition 
of all productive home-work. The ma- 
jority of physicians—and the public in 
general—are willing to accept the prod- 
ucts of large manufacturing firms as be- 
ing at least equal in purity and strength 
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to those that could or might be furnished 
by the pharmacists themselves. There 
is a decided demand for such manufac- 
tured or prepared goods, and there must 
be a supply. Hundreds of pharmacists 
have for years quietly submitted to this 
state of affairs. They buy and sell, for 
instance, many gross packages of pressed 
herbs, without ever having seen their 
contents, and, in many instances, with- 
out even any acquaintanceship with the 
appearance of the plant in its fresh state. 
They buy and dispense thousands of pills 
without verifying their composition— 
often, indeed, without taking care to fol- 
low their formula. They are apt to de- 
precate prescriptions calling for particu- 
lar skill or deftness as being tedious 
and unprofitable; and they usually take 
more interest in a new soda-water drink 
than in a new chemical compound. 
Driven by the unconscionable competi- 
tion of department stores and others in- 
to a state of nervous agitation, often bor- 
dering on recklessness, it is no wonder 
if they sometimes come to ignore their 
professional standing and plunge head 
over heels into the fierce strife for mere 
commercial supremacy. And, what is the 
worst sign of the times from the point of 
view of our initial question, Is there 
science in pharmacy? is that the men who 
conduct their business on these lines are, 
as a rule, the most successful ones, if the 
gaining of wealth is to be the sole evi- 
dence of success. 

These are undeniable facts, unpleasant 
because true, saddening because irrevoc- 
able. The abolition of the old-fashioned 
laboratory is the inevitable doom of old- 
time pharmacy. There is no prospect of 
a change, and all hope of a better condi- 
tion, to arise spontaneously out of this 
chaos, is based on self-deception. And, 
acknowledging these facts, conscious of 
their truth, we find the question con- 
fronting us with relentless pertinence, 
Is there science in pharmacy? 

Before trying to find a _ consolatory 
answer thereto, let us cast a side-glance 
at our sister-profession—medicine. 

Pharmacists in general are quick to 
charge the causes of many of their suf- 
ferings to those who, naturally, ought to 
be their best friends—the physicians. 
Alas! the medical man answers us like 
a living echo—and thus the charges 
and countercharges fly back and forth be- 
tween the two professions, like ungov- 
ernable boomerangs. 

Let us not forget that the physician, 
too, walks a stony road, and that the 
bed of roses on which many a pharma- 
cist imagines him to rest is full of thorns. 
If the department store steals the phar- 
macist’s customers, the free dispensary 
allures patients from the physician. Some- 
thing must be done in both cases to re- 
cover the loss. The pharmacist has his 
attractive store, with its variety of goods, 
and, in reckless despair, adds low prices 
te many other temptations; the physician 
can find but one means of special attrac- 
tion to his patients—the free dispensing 
of medicine. Both may herein be pro- 
ceeding from fallacious premises; and 
thus their action, far from abolishing 
their ills, must, in its ultimate results, 
only increase them. But there is—at least 
in the beginning—a deceptive semblance 
of a turn for the better. 

Where Comparisons Are Odious. 

How easily can a young physician 
traveling this seductive path ease his con- 
science! It may be true that he has no 
knowledge of pharmaceutical manipula- 


tion, nor may he know how to prepare 
extracts or tinctures. But what of that? 
The new synthetic remedies, the category 
in which he mainly trusts, come to him 
in tablet form; the dose is weighed or 
measured for him; the full indications and 
directions are printed on the label. It 
is then so easy to denounce “Polyphar- 
macy,” which demands a certain amount 
of skill in compounding, for “only one 
remedy at a time” is the motto of modern 
medicine, and such being the fact, what 
is the use of writing prescriptions and 
giving away valuable knowledge? Why 
not let the patient come back for more, 
and therewith let him pay another fee? 
There is, then, no opportunity for any- 
one to criticise prescriptions; and, in 
case of a mistake, there is no trace of 
evidence, no document to serve as proof. 
Thus the physician, like his pharmaceu- 
tical brother, plunges into the commer- 
cial whirlpool and makes a maddening 
chase after all those patients who are 
liable to measure their physician’s skill 
by the amount of free medicine he gives 
them. But enough of this contemplation, 
which might end by leading up to a 
parallel odious question, Is there science 
in medicine? 


These Cheerless Pictures 


of the two professions must, indeed, seem 
discouraging to the lover of science and 
of professional work, especially when we 
compare therewith the present sources of 
education of the pharmacist and of the 
physician. There is no doubt that both 
medical and pharmaceutical colleges 
have enlarged their curricula during the 
last ten years. A higher professional 
status has been mapped out, and a higher 
initial standard has been made obligatory 
upon those who wish to enter as students. 
If, then, at the same time, the financial 
results, to both professions, have grown 
poorer, as shown before, doubts may 
well arise as to whether this business re- 
trogression has taken place in conse- 
quence or in spite of the higher educa- 
tion now secured. Not seldom do we 
hear denunciations against our colleges 
for having curtailed the profits of phar- 
macists. It is asserted that, because for- 
merly greater prosperity reigned among 
us, it were not amiss to abolish the edu- 
cation institutions and return to the for- 
mer primitive conditions of our calling. 


The Root of the Trouble. 


It is not necessary to refute such de- 
ductions. The root of the trouble ob- 
viously lies in quite a different direc- 
tion. The numerous and wonderful in- 
ventions in all the domains of science 
and art, the countless applications of ma- 
chinery to the needs of daily life, the total 
changes of aspect on almost every sub- 
ject, and entirely new modes of living 
have brought about new eras, not only 
in pharmacy and medicine, but in every 
profession and business. To adhere ob- 
stinately to old conditions and usages 
must necessarily lead to the dire results 
before depicted; let us, therefore, rather 
acknowledge that a new day has dawned; 
let us courageously break with our evan- 
escing past; let us cast a discerning eye 
toward the uplooming future, and there- 
on adapt ourselves to new surroundings 
and study new methods! 


Standardization, 

The great advances made in analytical 
and microscopical work, and the dis- 
coveries of the medicinally active prin- 
ciples in organized nature, have demon- 
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strated that a tincture, a fluid extract, or 
any other galenical preparation, is not 
perfect until assayed and standardized. A 
generation ago we believed that all that 
was necessary to have perfect prepara- 
tions was to secure the best drugs and 
use the most approved methods, and use 
due care in making preparations from 
them. To-day we know how unreliable 
the untested result of even the most care- 
ful work of the most accomplished phar- 
macist must be; and our Pharmacopoeia, 
in its latest edition, has recognized this 
fact, in some places, by directing meth- 
ods of assay for three of the most potent 
tinctures. 

There is no doubt that this principle 
of standardization will soon be extended 
to every pharmaceutical preparation, and 
every pharmacist will then be able, if 
he cares, to supply absolutely reliable 
preparations; but in order to do so he 
must become an adept in assaying and 
standardizing. 

More than this, microscopy and bacter- 
iology have become indispensable aids 
to medical practitioners who have an 
open eye for the discoveries made in their 
science. We know now that the micros- 
cope will reveal the germs of many di- 
seases in the various secretions of the 
human body; and we know that, with 
the aid of culture fluids and incubators, 
the origins of other diseases, which, un- 
til recently, were considered beyond etio- 
logic determination, have been identified. 


The Use of the Microscope 


is, therefore, a necessary aid to diagnosis; 
and the assistance of the bacteriological 
laboratory in disposing of diagnostic sus- 
picions has passed beyond the stage of 
mere theory. It is impossible for the 
physician to charge himself with this 
work. The continuous turmoil in which 
he lives, rushing from patient to patient, 
the lack of rest, both physical and men- 
tal, the many thoughts that must weigh 
on his mind in the treatment of the var- 
ious causes of disease to which he is 
called daily, all these are antagonistic to 
the quietude and concentration necessary 
for operating with the microscope, or for 
controlling the developments of bacteria. 
Hence, the physician must look for an 
ally who shall be well adapted to help 
him in his grave and complex task; and 
who should be better adapted therefor 
than the pharmacist? Here is a true field 
of desirable action, a field still largely un- 
claimed! But the few pioneers who have 
ventured into this new region, report 
with enthusiasm on the immense scope 
of work and usefulness that they find 
before them. . 
The New Pharmacy. 

It rests with us, the pharmacists of the 
United States, whether our pharmacies 
shall thus develop into harbors of ad- 
vanced science or not; it rests with us to 
properly interpret the “Handwriting on 
the wall;” it rests with us to act in time 
and prepare for the new era. That “new 
pharmacies” on this order will come into 
existence, and that a demand for them is 
already felt, cannot be doubted. If we 
sit idly by others will cultivate this field, 
which now awaits the energetic pioneer, 
and we shall afterward have ample leisure 
to complain that still another source of 
income and power has been wrested from 
our control. 

The pharmacist of the future, although 
able to make all chemical and pharma- 
ceutical preparations, will exercise this 
acquirement only in exceptional cases; 
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his chief duty in this relation will be to 
assay and analyze whatever supplies are 
furnished him by the various manufactur- 
ers. While he will be in a position to 
compound any prescription that may be 
presented to him, he will principally busy 
himself with still higher and more recon- 
dite work. Physicians, before writing 
prescriptions, will, in many cases, instruct 
the patient to present himself to the an- 
alytical pharmacist, who will examine his 
blood or analyze the secretions of his 
body. The report on this work will go 
to the physician, who will then, on the 
strength of such scientific assay, make 
or modify his diagnosis and prescribe ac- 
cordingly. 

A new-learned art, a new-written sys- 
tem of application of science, will thus 
develop. 


The Pharmacist-Analyst. 


The public will soon follow up this ad- 
vanced course of practice. Instead of 
putting faith in quackery they will take 
their milk, water, food, and other art- 
icles, to the analyst, to learn of the hid- 
den causes of their diseases. Thus the 
analyst-pharmacist will be a connecting 
link between the laity and the medical 
profession—indispensable to both, a con- 
stant searcher for truth, a once more 
truly professional man. And, finding 
proper recognition for his new work, he 
will at the same time become a discov- 
erer and pioneer of new methods of re- 
search and assay. The vastness of the 
task to which his life will then be de- 
voted is almost confusing, even to our 
present sight; and, with the perennial 
progress of science it will soon become 
impossible to any one man to master 
all the different branches and divisions 
of this analytic art. Specialties will de- 
velop according to each one’s inclination. 
One will, perhaps, make the examination 
of food-stuffs his particular work; an- 
other will embrace bacteriology as his 
favorite branch; microscopy will be the 
life-study of a third; and the search for, 
and determination of, toxic chemicals will 
occupy a fourth. 


A Look into the Future. 


From such sources will emanate con- 
tributions to scientific literature; their re- 
ports will find eager attention all over 
the world; and an ennobling emulation 
will spur the authors on to distinguished 
efforts. The existence of such assaying 
pharmacies will also exert a beneficial 
reflex influence on the colleges. It will 
become the pride of schools of pharmacy 
to see at least some of its graduates en- 
gage in such work every year. Higher 
preliminary requirements, among them 
the study of foreign languages and cer- 
tain additional branches of mathematics, 
will become compulsory; and teachers 
of broader knowledge and capacity wil 
be in demand. a 

Thus, instead of being places of weari- 
some routine and drudgery, these insti- 
tutions will become the abode of active 
and progressive minds; and, far from 
priding themselves on successful competi- 
tion with the “general store” in the favor 
of the sidewalk public and “shoppers,” 
our pharmacies will once more resume 
their proper place in the general estima- 
tion of society, as homesteads of a spe- 
cially respected, highly responsible, con- 
fidentially trusted, “learned profession.” 
Nor will their emoluments be likely to 
fall at all behind due proportion to the 
influence and social rank of their func- 
tions. 


“Pharmacies” and “ Drug Stores.” 

And still we do not need to fear that 
too many will at once rush into this new 
field and overcrowd it. The same de- 
mands of a purely commercial nature will 
then, as now, be made by the public on 
pharmacists, and drug stores, as they now 
exist, with their variety of supplies for 
the boudoir, the nursery and the sick- 
room; with their attractions for the pal- 
ate, the nostrils and the eye will remain 
a necessity of common usage in every 
civilized community. Those of us whose 
inclinations point to a commercial form 
of occupation will gladly and success- 
fully supply this demand. Licentiates of 
mere “pharmacy,” as now understood, 
will likewise continue to exist, and to be 
added to by new graduates each year; 
and their field of action and of competi- 
tion will be as broad as it is now. Thus 
two classes of pharmacists will come to 
exist, not hostile to each other, but mu- 
tual coadjutors in their respective lines 
of work, and supplementing one another. 
The commercial pharmacist will refer 
difficult and intricate problems to his 
assaying brother, the assayist will call on 
the other for goods and supplies. But 
all can meet on common ground in the 
American Pharmaceutical _Association. 
As if this future state has been foreseen 
by our association, different sections have 
already been established in it. We have 
the Scientific Section to represent the one 
chief direction of effort, the Commercial 
Section for the other; while the Legisla- 
tive Section may be looked upon as a 
link between both. 

The assayist, as here depicted, must of 
necessity be a man of higher education 
and broader knowledge than our present 
graduate in pharmacy. He should have 
received a preliminary education of aca- 
demic grade, and should then have spe- 
cially prepared himself for his difficult 
and responsible mission by following the 
best collegiate courses in the country. 
An error, if made in his work, is apt to 
be of far more serious consequences than 
an error made by a prescriptionist, for 
it may not only endanger one patient’s 
life, but become a calamity to a whole 
community. 

Let us suppose that a typhoid fever 
rages in a locality. Water from a sus- 
pected well is taken to the analyst, who, 
through ignorance or carelessness, may 
declare it to be free from typhoid germs, 
while in reality it may be badly infected. 
The public, confiding in his report, would 
continue to use this water, and immeasur- 
able suffering and misery would be en- 
tailed upon a number of families. 

If, then, work of this kind can have 
most beneficial results, when properly 
done, and most pernicious results when 
performed by an incompetent agent, the 
public safety, as a matter of course, de- 
mands that proper restrictions be laid on 
its existence, and that nobody be en- 
trusted with it without having given ab- 
solute evidence of his fitness. Such re- 
strictions should be rigidly conceived and 
enforced, and severe penalty must be im- 
posed on him who assumes the respon- 
sibility of such work without possessing 
the prescribed qualification. 


Plea for a Department of Public Health. 


It behooves the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association to assume leadership in 
such a new departure, and I would, there- 
fore, urge this Scientific Section to take 
whatever it may deem the proper initia- 
tory step thereto. 
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To refer such serious and far-reaching 
reform to the fickle legislatures of our 
various States, appears futile or danger- 
ous, for the endless confusion that now 
surrounds our manifold pharmacy laws 
would but be augmented. The best 
course, therefore, in my estimation, would 
be to attempt making it a national issue. 
If the Constitution of the United States 
should not admit of direct national legis- 
lation of this kind, we may still, perhaps, 
reach a satisfactory result through the 
executive branch of our Government, 
supported, of course, by Congress in the 
way of appropriation funds for the pur- 
pose. The creation of a Department of 
Health, either as a division or an ex- 
isting department, or better still, as an in- 
dependent department, would probably 
solve the question. Let “Officers of 
Health,” with proper equipment, be ap- 
pointed in the various federal adminis- 
trative districts of our country, with sub- 
stations to be created in cities and towns, 
according to the number of inhabitants, 
and other pertinent conditions. Let the 
officers of this branch of the service be 
only such as are educated in pharmacy 
and all the allied sciences; and let them, 
after passing the requisite examinations, 
receive their credentials from the central 
authority. Civil service reform has 
passed beyond the line of mere experi- 
mentation, and if its rules are strictly ap- 
plied to this new department it can be 
kept free from all political influences and 
their demoralizing effects. Admitting 
that such sanitary licentiates or officers— 
whatever they may be called—will have 
no authority in State matters, their posi- 
tions will still be so exalted and indepen- 
dent, their influence so powerful, and 
their functions so beneficial to the gen- 
eral welfare that the enactment of State 
laws, in accordance with, or as supple- 
ments to, the national administrative 
measures, will thereby be gradually 
prompted, in such form that State li- 
censes for similar functions shall be 
granted to those only who have passed 
the United States Government examina- 
tion. 

United States Senator Mallory has al- 
ready introduced a bill into our Senate 
for the establishment of such a depart- 
ment. 

I therefore recommend that a commit- 
tee be appointed, either by this section 
or bythe association to whom this mat- 
ter should then first be referred, to ex- 
amine the bill introduced by Senator Mal- 
lory, and to confer with its author, for 
the purpose of procuring for pharmacy 
and its subsidiary sciences proper recog- 
nition and representation in the proposed 
National Department of Public Health; 
or, if this bill should fail, to take proper 
steps for the introduction of a new bill. 


AN ACID-FIXING 
Citric acid 
Sodium sulphite 
Sodium hyposulphite 
Water to 


BATH. 


2 = pints. 


Elastic Glue.—Elastic glue, for leather, 
cloth, paper, etc., is prepared as follows: 
(a) 1 lb. white fish glue: soak 4 hours in 


16 fl. oz. cold water. (b) 4 fl. oz. gly- 
cerin. Dissolve a, after soaking in the 
glue kettle, and while hot add b. If too 
thick, reduce with hot water. Strong 
gelatin glue, for paper, cloth, wood, etc., 
is made from (a) 4 oz. American gela- 
tin (common); soak 4 hours in 32 fl. oz. 
cold water; (b) 4 fl. oz. wood alcohol. 
Dissolve a, after soaking in a glue pot; 
then, with constant stirring, add b. 








SHALL PHARMACISTS PRE- 
SCRIBE OVER THE — 


COUNTER? 
By F. E. Stewart, M.D., Ph.G. 


In early times medicine was practiced 
by the priests, who ministered to both 
the souls and bodies of their charges, 
dispensing religious consolation or drugs, 
or both, as the exigencies of the case 
demanded. At that time medicine, sur- 
gery, and pharmacy were practiced by the 
same individual. In the year 1215 this 
seems to have been the case, although 
the apothecary existed separately, and 
dispensed his herbs and ointments to a 
wondering and credulous public. In the 
year 1215 the priests were forbidden by 
the church to practice any surgery which 
involved blood-shedding, on the principle 
that the church abhors blood; and about 
100 years later all surgery was forbidden 
them. Thus began the division of the 
medical profession between medicine and 
surgery which has lasted until the present 
day. But the physician still continued to 
prepare and dispense his own medicines, 
so that therapy and pharmacy were prac- 
ticed by the same individual. In the 
meantime chemistry as a science had 
made strides, and as the nature of medi- 
cines from a chemical standpoint began 
to be appreciated, pharmacy became more 
and more complex. The apothecaries 
in those days were members of the Guild 
of Grocers, and the vocation did not par- 
take of a professional character. The 
apothecary, however, commenced to per- 
fect himself in the knowledge of chem- 
istry, and pharmacy gradually separated 
itself from the practice of the physician 
and was relegated to the apothecary. In 
the reign of James I., the apothecaries 
separated from the grocers and received 
the first charter of their own. 


Barber-Surgeons, 


When the monks ceased to practice 
surgery, the barbers, who had acted as 
their assistants, gradually stepped into 
their shoes, and a class of barber-sur- 
geons, mostly ignorant in the extreme, 
arose, and practiced alongside of the sur- 
geons proper. In the fourteenth century 
this state of affairs existed; but in the six- 
teenth century, medicine being still large- 
ly in the hands of the ecclesiastics, Lin- 
acre, a celebrated divine and physician to 
Henry VIII., founded, in England, the 
present College of Physicians, which, to- 
gether with Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, where medical schools had been 
established, received authority over all 
three branches of medical practice. 

A very significant point may be noticed 
here, and that is, whereas physicians were 
qualified for their degree by study at uni- 
versities, surgeons and apothecaries ob- 
tained their qualifications by apprentice- 
ship, so that the surgeon and apothecary 
were placed in the same social rank as 
tradesmen or members of other crafts, 
while physicians had the higher social 
standing of the learned professions. The 
surgeons were not allowed to prescribe 
medicines to be taken internally, and did 
not regain the right to do so until early 
in the present century; and as for the 
apothecary, he was the humble servant of 
the physician, preparing the medicines 
which the physician ordered. 


Foundation of the Society of Apothecaries. 


In the seventeenth century, during the 
reign of James I., the Society of Apothe- 
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caries was founded. Membership to this 
society required seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, and under its beneficent influence 
the apothecaries grew more and more im- 
portant. Then, in 1666, the great plague 
broke out in England, during which the 
arothecaries distinguished themselves for 
their courage and humanity. There were 
many physicians who stood nobly at their 
posts, and many more who fled in terror. 
In consequence of the courage displayed 
by the apothecaries, and the cowardice of 
those physicians who proved recalcitrant, 
the sick fell back upon the apothecaries 
and summoned them from their shops to 
prescribe for them. From this time on 
there seems to have been a tendency on 
the part of the apothecary to more and 
more usurp the physician’s prerogative. 
But it was not until 1703 that the apothe- 
cary became a prominent competitor with 
the physician in treating the sick. In that 
year a legal decision in England suddenly 
exalted him by giving him the right to 
prescribe medicine in that country, 
though he was given no right to charge 
any fee for his services, relying entirely 
on his medicines for profit. 

In 1745 the surgeons emancipated 
themselves from the _ barber-surgeons, 
with whom they had amalgamated in 
1540, and now formed the College of Sur- 
geons. Since that time surgery has been 
steadily advancing, until it now ranks 
with medicine, at least in the United 
States. Professors of materia medica and 
therapeutics in our medical colleges do 
not hesitate to say that the study of sur- 
gery by medical students has become 
such a fad that it is almost impossible to 
interest them in drug therapy. The re- 
sult of this is that drugs are neglected for 
the knife, and the apothecary is left with 
but little prescription business, and has 
taken up many side lines to eke out a liv- 
ing. In the meantime our pharmaceuti- 
cal schools are raising the standard of 
education, and we have the remarkable 
state of affairs witnessed by the existence 
of a body of men educated and trained 
to practice a vocation which is rapidly 
leaving them. 


The Vocation of the Apothecary. 


And what is the vocation which the 
apothecary is educated to fill? Ask the 
physician, and he will tell you that the 
vocation of the apothecary should be to 
prepare medicine as ordered by the physi- 
cian, and to limit his field of work strictly 
thereto. There is no use whatever for the 
apothecary to expect harmonious rela- 
tions to be established between himself 
and the physician if he caters to self-med- 
ication upon the part of the public. He 
must choose whom he will serve. If the 
medical profession, he must be the serv- 
ant of the doctor; if the public, he must 
be the servant of the public. One is his 
master, viz., the one he serves. And he 
cannot serve both, for the medical pro- 
fession has set its disapproval on self- 
medication by the public, ignorant alike 
of disease and its treatment, as inimical 
to public health. Advertising, or recom- 
mending medicine to the public by the 
apothecary, can never be sanctioned by 
the medical profession. Moreover, the 
apothecary who seeks to create a demand 
for medicines with the public, or caters 
to self-medication, places himself in com- 
petition with the physician for public 
patronage, and thereby severs all fra- 
ternal relations with the profession. And, 
finally, as the apothecary has not been 
educated to diagnose disease, he cannot 
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treat cases of sickness properly, and, 
therefore, is guilty of a moral wrong 
when he prescribes for the sick. 

Now, any student of the subject is fully 
aware that the entire drug trade as car- 
ried on in the United States is in compe- 
tition with the medical profession. The 
amount of medicines of all kinds used by 
physicians is but a mere drop in the 
bucket in proportion to the amount of 
medicine consumed by the public with- 
out the doctor’s sanction. Self-medica- 
tion is the order of the day, and the voca- 
tion of the apothecary is the supplying of 
the demands of the public. The whole- 
sale drug trade and the manufacturing 
house exists to supply the demand of the 
apothecary, so that the great reason for 
the existence of all branches of the drug 
trade is to supply the demands of the 
public for self-medication. 


Doctors and Druggists Natural Rivals. 


It is very evident that so long as this 
state of affairs continues, there can be 
no real fraternity between the medical 
profession and the drug trade in any of 
its branches. There may be a kind of 
armed neutrality, or open hostility, de- 
pending upon circumstances. There is 
nothing new in this. From very early 
times until the present there has always 
been a warfare between the three 
branches of the profession, medicine, sur- 
gery and pharmacy. But surgery, which, 
like pharmacy, at one time was ranked as 
a trade, now ranks with medicine, even if 
it does not outrank it. How has this 
come about? In this way, viz., every 
medical student is now educated in both 
medicine and surgery, and left to practice 
either at his discretion after he leaves col- 
lege. Surgery has raised itself to the 
dignity of a profession by becoming a 
part of the medical profession, not by 
separating itself from the medical profes- 
sion. And pharmacy can never become 
a profession by itself, but must find its 
professional position by becoming more 
closely associated with, and a part of the 
medical profession itself. I repeat it, the 
apothecary can never become a profes- 
sional man in the meaning of that term 
understood by the profession of medicine, 
except by amalgamation with the medical 
profession, of which it naturally forms a 
branch. 

I hear some one say aghast, What! do 
you advocate that the apothecary shall 
practice medicine, when you have just 
shown that fraternal relations cannot 
exist between the physician and the 
apothecary if the latter usurps the pre- 
rogatives of the former? To this I reply 
that the demand of the public is evidently 
that the apothecary shall prescribe for 
minor complaints, and receive no fee 
therefor, but shall depend upon the profit 
derived from the sale of his medicines in 
return for it. This demand exists, and 
will be supplied by the apothecary 
whether the medical profession like it or 
not. Laws may be passed to prevent it; 
but it is only a question of time before 
they will be either evaded by the apothe- 
cary graduating in medicine, and securing 
a license to practice, or by their repeal. 


A Degree in Medicine For Druggists. 


As the demand exists, and will certainly 
be filled, is it not better for the public 
that the apothecary should be educated in 
medicine and taught to prescribe properly 
than it is to continue as at present? 
believe that it would not only be for pub- 
lic benefit, but also a great benefit to the 
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medical profession itself. My reasons for 
these statements are as follows: 

In the first place all legislation in rela- 
tion to the professions is founded on the 
theory that it is to the interest of the 
public to separate the practice of the- 
ology, law and medicine from the other 
vocations of men, and protect the same 
from competition with the quack and 
pretender. On account of the high 
standard of education required to prac- 
tice these professions intelligently, and 
the beneficence and professional liberality 
demanded of those who make the profes- 
sions their calling, the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the public can only 
be safe in the hands of those who are 
specially educated and trained for those 
responsible vocations, and who carry on 
their occupation on the high plane of 
equity which distinguishes the true pro- 
fessional man. 

The laws applying to the practice of the 
professions are of two kinds, viz., those 
admitting members to the ranks of the 
professions, and those imposed by the 
professions on the members to guide 
them in their relations to each other and 
to the public at large. It is evident that 
on account of the learning required to 
practice the professions, the professions 
themselves are better able to regulate 
their practice than the public, so the laws 
adopted by the public are usually formu- 
lated by the professions. 

The service which the public demands 
of the professions is advisory, so the laws 
of commercial business do not and can- 
not apply to their practice. The mer- 
chant and manufacturer deals in material 
substances, which have a market value 
outside of the source of supply. The 
public judges of the value of manufac- 
tured products by their quality. The 
quality of advice is dependent upon a 
personal factor, increasing year by year 
in proportion to the increase of wisdom 
and experience of him who gives it. While 
there are several vocations which partake 
more or less of a professional nature, 
theology, law and medicine are recog- 
nized the world over as the three learned 
professions. 

Another very important characteristic 
separates the practice of theology, law 
and medicine from the other vocations of 
man, and that is the beneficence and pro- 
fessional liberality required in their prac- 
tice. Even the pauper in the almshouse 
has a right to demand the very best spir- 
itual, legal and medical counsel, which 
are provided for him at the expense of 
the State. This is done by so framing 
the laws which protect the professions 
that they shall give the State their serv- 
ices at rates which may be considered 
philanthropic. The doctor visits the alms- 
house, and in the majority of cases re- 
ceives little or nothing for his services. 
He spends much time attending the sick 
in hospitals and dispensaries, and receives 
no fee for so doing. The clergyman is 
constant in ministering to the sick and 
dying the consolations of religion with- 
out pay. And the State defends the poor- 
est man who is accused of crime by sup- 
plying the best legal talent without 
charge. No such demands are made 
upon the trades for beneficent service. 

Beneficence and professional liberality 
must characterize the relations of the pro- 
fessional men to each other, as well as to 
the public at large. What trade is re- 
quired to publish the discovery of new 
truths for the benefit of science and of 
the professions? The professions are 


constantly contributing to the general 
sum of knowledge, and the position of the 
professional men in the estimation of his 
fraternity depends in great measure upon 
the number and value of his contributions 
to knowledge. It is the knowledge accu- 
mulated by the professions in the pursuit 
of the vocations that constitutes the ma- 
terial for teaching in the professional 
schools and colleges, and admits to the 
practice of the professions. 


The Druggist Must Be Educated in Medi- 
cal Science. 

Now pharmacy, or the science and art 
of preparing medicine, being of necessity 
a part of medical science and practice, 
must conform to scientific and profes- 
sional requirements. If pharmacy is left 
to the apothecary he must be educated in 
medical science; and, as he practices a 
medical art, he should be admitted to 
the ranks of the medical profession, and 
protected by medical laws. It is not 
practical to admit him to the profession 
unless he passes the same examination re- 
quired of the doctor; therefore, he should 
be a doctor. 

The apothecary as a tradesman supply- 
ing the demands of the public for medi- 
cine to be employed for self-medication 


is an opponent of the medical profession. . 


His interests are not in protecting the 
doctor, but in serving the wishes of a 
self-medicating public. The apothecary 
is not thinking how he can best further 
the interests of the physician, but how 
he can secure the most trade from the 
people. Admit him to the ranks of the 
profession and his interests become iden- 
tical with the physician, for he is a physi- 
cian. Like the surgeon, now a member 
of the medical profession, he will oppose 
anything which is opposed to the profes- 
sion. 

The Greatest Enemy of the Medical Pro- 

fession. 

The greatest opponent which the medi- 
cal profession has to encounter is the so- 
called patent-medicine business. Medical 
laws restraining the practice of medicine, 
and limiting the same to those who are 
educated for conducting that responsible 
vocation, are inimical to its interests and 
are bitterly opposed. As a business it 
exists by deluding the sick and suffering. 
By its advertising patronage it controls 
the press to such an extent that it is im- 
possible for the public to obtain the exact 
truth regarding its pretensions. It has 
made the apothecary its agent, and de- 
graded him in the eyes of the medical 
profession in consequence. It is opposed 
to pharmaceutical schools, root and 
branch, because they educate the apothe- 
cary in the preparation of medicine, and 
give him a standing in the community of 
influence which is used for the protection 
of the public from its methods of decep- 
tion. While it is true that the “patent” 
medicine business deals in the same drugs 
and medicines prescribed by the physician 
and compounded by the apothecary, the 
claims made for them in advertisements 
are a tissue of fraud, humbug and lies. 
Medicines are advertised to cure con- 
sumption and other diseases for which 
medical science offers no cure, and the 
drugs advocated are the same which 
have already been discarded by the pro- 
fession. The latest move by the “patent” 
medicine business and newspapers is to 
destroy the influence of the apothecary 
by claiming that he is ignorant and dis- 
honest. The apothecary out of the way, 
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the next move will be to destroy the in- 
fluence of the medical profession. 
Relief in a Medical Degree. 

Now, I believe that the best way to 
protect the public and the medical pro- 
fession from the nostrum manufacturer is 
to educate the apothecary in medicine, 
and take him into fraternal relations with 
the medical profession. Then let his re- 
lations with the profession be defined by 
laws controlling his practice, just the 
same as applied to the physician. The 
medical specialist limits himself to the 
practice of his specialty as far as he can 
do so practically. The surgeon uses the 
knife, but there are times in which he 
prescribes drugs, but he does not lose 
professional standing on that account. In 
the same manner the physician-apothe- 
cary should limit his vocation as far as 
possible to supplying the public with 
medicine as ordered by the physician, but 
should have the privilege of prescribing 
in minor ailments and for emergencies. 
The medical profession will lose far less 
in this way than at present, for the edu- 
cated physician-apothecary, with his in- 
fluence in the community, will unite with 
the medical profession as a whole against 
the nostrum business, and educate the 
public to leave secret and advertised med- 
icines alone. Thus the public as well as 
the profession will receive great benefit; 
and medical and pharmaceutical laws can 
be passed and enforced which will prevent 
the nostrum trade from continuing to de- 
ceive and defraud the public. 


Revive the Old Class of Apothecaries. 


In making the suggestion that the 
pharmacist shall be educated in medicine 
and licensed to practice over the counter, 
charging nothing for his advice, and de- 
pending upon the profits of his medicine 
to pay for it, I am not offering anything 
new. Such, I understand, has been 
the habit in England ever since 1703. 
Attempts are being made in at least one 
of the English colonies to put an end to 
the privilege by passing laws against it. 
Such a law was recently presented to 
the legislative assembly of New South 
Wales. I refer to the Pharmacy Bill. 
One provision in it reads as follows: “Any 
registered pharmacist or person em- 
ployed by a registered pharmacist as his 
apprentice or assistant (not being a 
legally, qualified medical practitioner) who 
prescribes any medicine or practices 
medicine and surgery, shall for each of- 
fense be liable to a penalty of not less 
than five and not more than fifty 
pounds.” This clause was struck out, 
and The Chemist and Druggist, in con- 
gratulating the pharmacists, says that 
“Chemists under the act will be limited 
to the practice in their own shops, in 
accordance with the rights and privileges 
enjoyed hitherto; they cannot go out with 
a stethescope and practice, as a good 
many are in the habit of doing.” 

Neither am I suggesting anything so 
wild and extreme as one of my friendly 
critics thought when he read the first 
pages of this paper. “Why,” said he, 
“you would fill the already overcrowded 
medical profession with a great body of 
men who would be their competitors and 
make it harder than ever to get a living 
in the practice of medicine.” Not at all; 
my suggestion is that pharmacists should 
study medicine, and not be aliowed to 
prescribe until they are educated in medi- 
cine, and become doctors. The prescrib- 
ing, if recommending medicine to meet 











the demand of the public for self-medica- 
tion is prescribing, is being carried on 
now. What I advocate is that the phar- 
macist should be educated in medicine so 
that he may be competent to make a 
diagnosis in such cases as come to him 
in the drug store, and recommend medi- 
cines intelligently. It is a question in 
my mind whether the amount of prescrib- 
ing done by the druggist would not be 
decreased instead of being increased by 
so doing, on the principle that “fools 
rush in where angels dare not tread.” 
At any rate, the public would be better 
off in the hands of properly educated men 
than it is now, for the pharmacists in 
this country, whatever may be the con- 
dition of affairs abroad, are not edu- 
cated to make a diagnosis, and therefore 
are not qualified to prescribe. 

If the pharmacist, who at least is fami- 
liar with drugs and knows what diseases 
they are used for, is not qualified to pre- 
scribe, because he is not educated in 
diagnosis, how much less is the ignorant 
nostrum proprietor unfitted for such a 
responsible vocation. And yet the nos- 
trum manufacturer is left free to pre- 
scribe by the wholesale through the news- 
papers, and the medical profession seeks 
to restrict the privilege from the drug- 
gist. And of all the opponents that the 
physician has to face, the nostrum busi- 
ness is the most threatening. Physicians 
should not only encourage the pharma- 
cist to educate himself in medicine, but 
do all in their power to create a body of 
educated pharmacists legally qualified to 
recommend medicines with open formu- 
las, in place of secret nostrums foisted 
on the public by misleading advertise- 
ments. Such a body of men would stand 
as a bulwark between the public and the 
machinations of the nostrum manufac- 
turers, and would do much to educate 
the public sentiment against secrecy of 
any kind in medicine. By so doing the 
medical profession would conserve its 
own interests also, for it is surely to the 
interests of the medical profession to sup- 
press every sort of quackery. 

Pharmacy, or the science of preparing 
medicines, is only a very small part of 
medical science. To be a student of 
drugs from every point of view the phar- 
macist should be a physician as well. 
The demand now is on the part of the 
public for experts in the use of drugs. 
The medical colleges, both in this coun- 
try and Great Britain, are neglecting 
drugs in their teaching. William Mar- 
tindale, president of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, in his address as 
presiding officer, took occasion to call 
attention to the situation of affairs in this 
regard, and to point out that “The dual 
training in the same individual of the 
medical practitioner and the pharmacist 
is often desirable.” He says that the 
study of drugs is being neglected by the 
schools to such an extent that it is cast- 
ing discredit on the use of medicine as a 
factor in the healing art. And he quotes 
a medical writer who has said, “In five or 
six years hence we shall have growing 
up around us men who from sheer timid- 
ity will rarely venture to prescribe any- 
thing but the simplest remedies,’ and 
“the unfortunate qualified practitioner, 
after devoting the best years of his life 
to the acquirement of much _ useless 
knowledge, ignorant of the means of al- 
leviating the sufferings of his patients, 
will fall back on the ready-made prescrip- 
tions of the nostrum manufacturer.” The 
Melbourne Age says that medical students 





are not required by the conjoint board 
of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons to devote any time to Materia 
Medica, and asserts that the reason as- 
signed is that the profession has prac- 
tically abandoned the dispensing of drugs 
and left it to a new class of experts—re- 
ferring, I suppose, to the pharmacists. 


The Conspiracy to Degrade the Druggists. 


On February 16, 1897, a meeting was 
held in New York city by representatives 
of the “patent” medicine business and 
the newspapers to see what can be done 
to degrade the retail druggists in the 
eyes of the public, and thereby destroy 
their influence in recommending their 
own preparations, in place of their secret 
and much-vaunted nostrums. It was 
claimed by them, if we read the inspired 
article aright which afterward appeared 
in the newspapers, that the druggists are 
ignorant and dishonest, and that their 
preparations are inferior to the medicines 
manufactured at great expense by the 
nostrum proprietors. The latter, accord- 
ing to the nostrum manufacturers, are 
the prescriptions of the greatest physi- 
cians which the century has produced, 
and, therefore, standard, and worthy of 
all confidence. There is no better way of 
meeting this attempt of the newspaper 
publishers and “proprietary” medicine 
manufacturers, in my estimation, than by 
educating the pharmacists as doctors, and 
elevating their standing and influence in 
the community. 

The immense demand for nostrums will 
show that the public has not discarded 
the use of drugs, even though the medi- 
cal schools are neglecting to teach their 
graduates how to use them. Here, there- 
fore, you have a great public demand, 
and no class of men ready to properly 
supply it if the physicians discard drugs. 
Shall it be left to the nostrum business 
to prey on the public, or will the phar- 
macists educate themselves to prescribe 
drugs as well as dispense them? Surely 
the field is a very important and inviting 
one, and no body of men would be bet- 
ter qualified to fill it than the pharma- 
cists, if they add to their training in the 
knowledge of the preparation of drugs, 
the knowledge of how to properly apply 
them to the treatment of the sick. 

The Falling Off in Prescription Business. 

Finally, the prescription business is 
drifting out of the hands of the retail 
druggists, probably never to return. Not 
only are physicians commencing to do 
their own dispensing to eke out a pre- 
carious living from practice of their pro- 
fession, but the amount of medicine now 
being employed by the profession itself 
has been greatly decreased, and it is like- 
ly to decrease still further if the signs of 
the times do not fail. The days of poly- 
pharmacy are over; surgery interests the 
profession and the student far more than 
drug therapy; public institutions and 
clubs are taking the work of the physi- 
cian and surgeon out of their hands; and 
all these things mean that very few pre- 
scriptions are now being written in com- 
parison to the past, while the competition 
in the drug business has increased. With 
less prescriptions and more to do the 
work of compounding them, it is not sur- 
prising that there has been a great falling 
off of prescription business. 

The prospect for any improvement in 
prescription business is not encouraging. 
This is well illustrated by the following 
facts: The Medical News editorially calls 
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attention to the drift of the times under 
the caption, ‘““The Passing of the Physi- 
cian.” According to this conservative 
journal, “it needs no prophetic eye to see 
the extinction awaiting the practicing 
physician, using the term in contradis- 
tinction to the hospital or dispensary 
physicians. Surgeons, aside from pro- 
fessors, and hospital and dispensary sur- 
geons, are already extinct * * * 
What has occurred in surgery is now oc- 
curring in medicine * * * _ there 
remains only a small class of the des- 
perately sick, whose removal might mean 
death. To provide for these cases it is 
only necessary to slightly enlarge the 
staff of out-door visiting physicians, and, 
presto, the thing is done! * * * 
Let the incredulous glance at a few fig- 
ures. In the year 1893, 75,094 patients 
were treated in the hospitals of New York 
city; during the same year 680,789 pa- 
tients were treated in clinics, dispensaries 
and out-patient hospitals. * In 
the same year there were in the city 2,842 
‘regular’ practicians of medicine. The 
number of homoeopaths, electics, etc., 
* * * probably equaled the list in 
the Medical Register. Liberal estimate, 4,- 
000 souls.” Population of city by same 
authority, 1,800,000—a clientele of 450 if 
an equal distribution were made. “Such, 
however, has not been the case. The 
professors and the hospital and dispen- 
sary physicians get about one-half, the 
clinic, the hospital and the dispensary 
physicians the other half, and the strug- 
gling outsider gets the rest.” 


The Situation in Great Britain. 


According to Prof. Edward Jackson, of 
Philadelphia, who read a very interesting 
paper before the Phila. Co. Med. Society, 
February 10, 1897, on the abuse of medi- 
cal charity, there were over 250,000 pa- 
tients treated in the public institutions of 
Philadelphia in 1896, an increase of 250 
per cent in the last quarter of a century. 
During the same time there has only been 
an increase of about 75 per cent in the 
population. Dr. H. McNaughton Jones, 
who is very jealous of those pharmacists 
who prescribe over the counter, in his 
address before the Chemists’ Assistants’ 
Association in England a short time ago, 
said: “I maintain that the medical pro- 
fession, in its present struggle for exist- 
ence, amidst gross and unblushing hospi- 
tal abuses, cheap so-called philanthropic 
enterprises, public dispensaries, clubs, 
friendly and benevolent societies, and all 
the other avenues by means of which 
ways are found to deprive the struggling 
practitioner of his livelihood, is now more 
than ever justified in regarding with a 
jealous eye any further inroads that 
threaten to cripple its resources and im- 
peril its ethical relations to the public.” 
This shows that affairs are just as 
badly off in England as they are in this 
country, if they are not really worse off; 
and if the drift is the same in the old 
country, it is apparent that the condi- 
tion is not one due to a new country, but 
has a deeper cause. 


Druggists Prescribe and Doctors Dispense. 


All students of the question with whom 
I am acquainted say that no remedy is 
available. Many admit that the public 
institutions give the people better service 
than the outside profession. Certainly 
one can secure the services of the cream 
of the profession, and the best of nurs- 
ing, in the public hospitals, at much lower 
rates than in private practice. In the 
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meantime the public has been educated 
to regarding medical service in the shape 
of advice as a very cheap commodity, 
and object to paying enough for it to 
make a proper study of cases possible in 
many instances. The public is willing to 
pay for drugs, but it wants medical advice 
free. Therefore, it prefers to patronize 
the nostrum makers, and the prescribing 
druggists, to the doctors, and the doctors 
are becoming prescribing druggists in 
self-defense. Why, then, should physi- 
cians object if the druggists prescribe 
over the counter, provided they educate 
themselves in medicine so that they can 
do so properly? I am, of course, aware 
that neither the physician nor the pharma- 
cist is pleased with the drift of the times 
which causes the business of one to be 
absorbed by the other; but the fact re- 
mains that in the long run the public is 
dictator, and the physician or pharmacist 
who desires public patronage will be 
obliged to accede to public demands or 
go out of business. These are important 
facts for us all to consider. I therefore 
bring the matter before you in the form 
of a paper advocating that the druggist 
shall be educated in medicine and taught 
to prescribe intelligently over the counter 
in minor ailments, for which the public 
now consult the apothecary, not charging 
for his advice, but receiving his pay in the 
medicines he has for sale. This he will 
be obliged to do if the times demand it, 
and this is virtually what he is doing 
every time he recommends a medicinal 
preparation of any kind to his customers. 


ARALIA NUDICAULIS. 


By Witiram C. ALPERS AND BENJAMIN 
L. Murray. 


Aralia nudicaulis grows abundantly in 
the New England and Middle States, ex- 
tending north into Canada, south as far as 
North Carolina, and West to the Mis- 
sissippi valley, selecting principally rich 
hilly woods. It is indigenous to the 
United States, not being mentioned in 
European text-books, and has a number 
of synonyms, as wild liquorice, shotbush, 
small spikenard, false sarsaparilla, Vir- 
ginia sarsaparilla and wild sarsaparilla, 
the latter being the term more common- 
ly used. While country people know this 
aromatic herb well under the name of 
wild sarsaparilla, or simply sarsaparilla, 
and use it “to purify the blood and cleanse 
the skin,” it has attracted but little at- 
tention by the medical profession; its 
only use in medicine seems to be to serve 
as an adulterant of the official sarsapa- 
rilla, in several lots of which purchased 
in the New York market the writers have 
discovered it. 

The late Professor Bastin examined 
Aralia nudicaulis microscopically, and 
published the results of his examinations 
in The Western Druggist, Vol. VII., 1885, 
p. 314. This is the only literature that 
the writers were able to find on this in- 
teresting plant, and a chemical examina- 
tion of its rhizome was probably never 
made before. There is a slight difference 
in the description of the leaves and the 
rhizome between Bastin’s paper and ours, 
which suggests the idea that possibly the 
Western species varies from the Eastern, 
Bastin having collected his specimens in 
the vicinity of Chicago, while ours were 
gathered near New York. Bastin, for in- 
stance, says that the rhizome will reach 
a length of from three to five feet, and 


Gray in his text-books makes the same 
statement, while we have hardly found 
any rhizome shorter than five feet, and 
have a specimen here of 29 feet. The 
description of the leaves also shows some 
points of difference, the leaves of our 
specimens being more divided than the 
ones that Bastin describes. This latter 
observation was also made by Professor 
A. C. Apgar, who proposed the name 
of Aralia nudicaulis prolifera (Bull. Torr. 
Bot. Cl., 14: 166, 1887) for the species 
found in New Jersey, while Professor N. 
L. Britton, in his “Illustrated Flora,” 
calls this kind “a mere form.” 


Botany. 


Aralia nudicaulis belongs to the order 
Araliaceae, and shares with the other 
members of the order the warm aromatic, 
almost pungent, taste of some parts, prin- 
cipally the rhizome. Early in the spring 
a petiole and a scape grow near each 
other from the rhizome, which lies from 
one to four inches under the ground, and 
only rises occasionally a little above the 
soil. The straight petiole, swollen at 
the base, rises from eight to eighteen 
inches high and divides into three divi- 
sions, which at this point of divergence 
thicken like the base of the main petiole; 
each division bears a compound leaf of 
from three to five leaflets. Occasionally 
one of the lower leaflets is again com- 
pound. The leaflets are from two to five 
inches long, and from one to two and a 
half inches wide, pinnate, with one ter- 
minal one, the lower pair on_ short 
petioles, the upper one mostly sessile, ob- 
longovate, one of the lower ones occa- 
sionally almost round, acuminate, finely 
serrate, smooth on both surfaces. The 
scape is a few inches shorter than the 
petiole, and, therefore, together with the 
flower or later the fruit, hidden under the 
spreading leaves. It has neither leaf nor 
bract, hence the name nudicaulis, and 
bears from three to seven small, simple 
umbels, each consisting of from five to 
twenty-five greenish flowers. Occasion- 
ally there is one or more odd flowers 
with rather long stalks growing at right 
angles out of the scape below or between 
the umbels. The flowers are perfect or 
polygamous, with both fertile and sterile 
ones on the same plant. The calyx is 
destitute of lobes or teeth; the petals, 
stamens and styles are five in number. 
During the summer a dark purple, nearly 
black, drupe develops about one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter. This fruit is 
probably a welcome food for birds, as it 
disappears soon after ripening, and can 
only seldom be found on the ground 
under the leaves. It dors not seem to 
serve for the propagation of the plant, 
the creeping root-stock performing this 
function. 

The most interesting part, in which the 
peculiar aroma of the plant is best no- 
ticeable, is the rhizome. It grows hori- 
zontally and spreads very quickly over 
a large area, reaching a length of more 
than 25 feet, branching abundantly and 
producing small hairy rootlets rather 
sparingly. The parts of the rhizome that 
rise out of the soil harden and afterwards 
die off, producing by their decadence two 
new growing plants in place of one. The 
rhizome is nearly cylindrical, with many 
concave leaf-scars corresponding in shape 
to the swollen end of the petioles. The 
outer, very thin, grayish, somewhat 
glossy layer of the bark is easily detach- 
able, and the lower, thick, fibrous layer 
can readily be peeled off the white or 
slightly yellowish wood, as long as the 
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rhizome is fresh and moist. A white and 
spongy pith forms the interior of the 
wood. On drying, the rhizome becomes 
wrinkled and brittle, and is from one- 
fourth to one-half inch in diameter. The 
taste of the fresh rhizome is peculiarly 
aromatic, similar to that of ginseng, leav- 
ing no bad after-taste. 
Microscopy. 

A cross section of a segment of the rhi- 
zome shows under the microscope three 
distinct parts, the pith, the wood and the 
bark. The pith consists of rather large 
granular cells, containing starch with oc- 
casional crystals of oxalate of calcium. 

The pith is surrounded by a wood zone, 
which varies in thickness according to 
the age of the specimen. In old rhi- 
zomes the wood is about twice as thick 
as the bark, while in very young speci- 
mens a cross-section shows a large pith, 
a thick bark, and very little wood. 

The thick-walled woody wedges of ir- 
regular size are separated by medullary 
rays of one or two rows of cells. Some- 
times these rays are prolonged into the 
bark. A layer of cambium cells in a 
double row surrounds the wood. 

The bark consists of a fibrous layer, a 
corky layer, and an epidermis. The 
parenchyma cells are rich in starch, and 
contain, like the pith, crystals of calcium 
oxalate. The characteristic part of the 
fibrous layer of the bark is the great 
number of oil or resin cells, the largest 
cells of the piant, resembling tubes that 
can often be traced quite a distance in 
longitudinal sections. They are in- 
trenched by a wall of small cells that 
undoubtedly secrete oil and resin, while 
the large inner cells serve as reservoirs. 
The medullary rays often extend into 
this layer, taking an irregular, somewhat 
tortuous course, and sometimes their two 
rows of cells separate and encase one 
of these large oil cells. The resin is 
probably held in solution by the oil. Be- 
tween the fibrous and corky layers of 
the bark a double row of peculiarly- 
shaped cells are observable, probably a 
layer of phellogen. 

The corky cells are empty and rather 
large, presenting no points of particular 
interest. A thin epidermis covers the 
corky layer, easily detachable and often 
wanting. 

Chemistry. 

Samples of Aralia nudicaulis were gath- 
ered in the fall in the hilly woods in Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey, and most of the 
chemical examinations were made on 
these samples. A further supply was col- 
lected in the following spring, when the 
flowers of the plant were in bloom. 

The general plan of the work was: 

1. To determine the presence or ab- 
sence of alkaloids or glucosides. 

2. To determine the presence of other 
important constituents. 

3. To undertake a systematic analysis 
and estimation of the constituents. 

For the first part of the work, viz.: 
testing for alkaloids and glucosides, sam- 
ples of the drug gathered in the fall as 
well as in the spring were finely ground 
and digested for three days in a closely- 
stoppered flask with Prollius’ fluid. After 
filtering, the liquid was treated with acid- 
ulated water (sulphuric acid 1 part, water 
5 parts) and the aqueous liquid submitted 
to examination. Wagner’s reagent, tan- 
nin, picric, acid, platinic chloride, sodium 
phospho-molybdate, and Mayer’s reagent 
gave no precipitate. All the tests were 
repeatedly verified by using larger quan- 
tities of acidulous solutions. 








For the further determination of im- 
portant constituents, together with alka- 
loids and glucosides, the following ex- 
periments were made: ; 

Large samples of the finely ground rhi- 
zome of Aralia nudicaulis, gathered both 
in spring and fall, were digested in ben- 
zine for three days. After filtering and 
evaporating to dryness, a yellowish- 
brown, resinous mass was obtained. This 
residue was treated with warm water, fil- 
tered and tested for alkaloids, glucosides 
and organic acids. ‘The still insoluble 
residue was treated with acidulous water 
and this acidulous liquid tested as the 
preceding one. The reagents applied 
were salts of lead and calcium, tannic 
acid, Wagner’s reagent, platinic chloride, 
gelatin solution and Fehling’s solution. 
No reaction was obtained, except a slight 
change of color in Fehling’s solution. To 
still further verify the above results and 
avoid the uncertain action of water up- 
on the resinous matter, which became 
soft with heating, another benzine ex- 
tract was made and treated directly with 
water and then with acidulated water. 
These aqueous solutions caused no new 
changes, the color of Fehling’s solution 
alone being effected. 

Tests for tannin were then made. A 
finely-ground sample of the drug was di- 
gested with a good grade of absolute al- 
cohol and the liquid filtered. This al- 
coholic liquid caused a slight reduction 
of Fehling’s solution, and likewise pre- 
cipitated a solution of gelatin, starch 
paste, and antimony and potassium tar- 
trate. A solution of potassium hydrate 
was darkened, a solution of potassium 
permanganate reduced in about two min- 
utes, solution of silver nitrate reduced, 
and a solution of ferric chloride rendered 
green. Confirmatory tests were made on 
two additional samples of the drug, in 
both cases with the same result. The 
same reagents were also applied to the 
alcohol alone, used for digesting, with- 
out showing any reaction. The presence 
of a small percentage of tannin was there- 
fore determined. 

The residue of the drug left in the ex- 
periment mentioned above, after treating 
the Aralia with absolute alcohol, was 
washed thoroughly with more absolute 
alcohol, dried, and then digested twenty- 
four hours in cold water. The aqueous 
liquid after filtration was of a brown 
color.” Upon application of heat it re- 
duced Fehling’s solution and _precipi- 
tated with a solution of basic acetate of 
lead, with a solution of borax, with al- 
cohol and with ether. With a solution 
of ferric chloride in the cold it caused 
no precipitate. The presence of muci- 
laginous matter was thus shown. 

As the next experiment, a sample of 
coarsely-cut Aralia nudicaulis, was dis- 
tilled with steam, the distillate showing 
the presence of an agreeable smelling 
volatile oil. The liquid comes over 
milky, and oil globules soon collect, float- 
ing upon the surface. The microscopical 
examination had already revealed that 
this oil resides in the bark of the rhi- 
zome, and, upon distilling some of the 
fresh bark alone, without the wood and 
pith of the rhizome, quite appreciable 
quantities of oil were found. 

Whether the rhizome gathered in the 
fall contains more or less volatile oil 
than the spring drug has not been de- 
termined; our impression, based on the 
odor and taste of the samples of various 
seasons is, however, that the oil is more 
abundant in the fall than in the spring. 
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In working with the fresh bark alone the 
distillate became more milky and the oil 
drops solidified at about 20°C., showing 
a light yellow color. Further investiga- 
tions oi this oily portion led us to be- 
lieve that some of the resins present in 
the plant were carried over in the dis- 
tillation, though precautions were taken 
against it. The odor of the oil is persis- 
tent and gives the drug its characteristic 
smell, noticeable even in the air of places 
where the plant grows abundantly. 

After having determined the absence 
of alkaloids and glucosides, and the pres- 
ence of tannin, starch, volatile oil and 
resins in the rhizome of Aralia nudi- 
caulis, examinations were made for some 
of the more important constituents ac- 
cording to Parson’s scheme. At a tem- 
perature of 98° to 100°C., the drug lost 
6.50 per cent of moisture, and the dry 
sample, on which all future percentage 
calculations were based, contained on in- 
cineration, 5.47 per cent of ash. This 
ash yielded 24.82 per cent, equal to 1.36 
per cent of the original dry sample, of 
soluble matter, consisting of chlorides 
and sulphates of sodium and potassium. 
The drug yields to chlOroform 3.38 per 
cent of a soft, brown, resinous and oily 
matter. This chloroformic extract was 
dried for two months over sulphuric acid 
without hardening. At a temperature of 
110°C. it suffered a loss equal to 0.33 per 
cent of the original dry drug, which 
amount represents the volatile oil pres- 
ent. Subsequent estimations of this oil 
were not successful. 

After the treatment with chloroform, 
the residue was exhausted with 80 per 
cent alcohol, yielding 8.75 per cent of 
brown resinous matter, of which 6.66 per 
cent was ash. The portion of this al- 
coholic extract, soluble in absolute al- 
cohol and again soluble in water, form- 
ing neutral solutions, gives tests with the 
following reagents for tannin: Basic ace- 
tate of lead—light yellowish precipitate; 
gelatin, starch, potassium and antimony 
tartrate—precipitates; potassium perman- 
ganate, silver nitrate—reductions; ferric 
chloride—green color. Further examina- 
tion of this extract, omitting confusing 
details, shows the presence of acid resins 
and indications of neutral resins. An 
organic acid is also present. 

After the chloroform and alcohol ex- 
tractions, a water extract was made, 
yielding 3.58 per cent of the dry Aralia, 
of which 24.36 per cent was ash. 

The next extraction, made with an 
acid menstruum of one part of sulphuric 
acid and five parts of water, yielded 56.10 
per cent, with 11.67 per cent of ash. 

The final extraction, with an alkaline 
menstruum, yielded 6.89 per cent. 

As a summary the following table is 
presented: 

















o wo 
ce 
Extract with ied Containing 
a] 
vo “= 
Te) 
Chloroform ......| 3.38 | Resin 3.05%, oil 0.38%. 
Alcohol 80%..... 8.75 | Tannin; organic wae, 
acid resin (neutral 
; resin?), 
WiRtEE cssvetessss 3.58 pr meg bodies; 
F coloring matter. 
Acid ¥%, water %.| 56.10 | Mucilaginous matter. 
Alkaline solution.} 6.89 | Crude fibres, etc. 
(By subtraction).| 21.30 | Cellulose. 
100.00 





Further investigation will be con- 
ducted, especially on the oil and resins, 
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in which the active medicinal properties 
seem to reside. 

A quantity of the fresh rhizome of 
Aralia nudicaulis, gathered in the fall, 
was digested with alcohol, according to 
the directions of the Pharmacopoeia for 
making fresh tinctures. This tincture, 
Tinctura araliae nudicaulis recentis, after 
standing nearly a year, exposed to the 
varying temperatures of winter and sum- 
mer, showed no precipitate, and pos- 
sessed the odor and taste of the plant in 
a marked degree. Mixed with water it 
forms a milky precipitate, indicating the 
presence of oil and resin. It has a beau- 
tiful gold-yellow color, which seems to 
be permanent. A fluid extract was pre- 
pared from the rhizome gathered in the 
spring. A menstruum of four parts of 
alcohol and one of water was used, and 
the general directions of the Pharma- 
copoeia for making fluid extracts were 
followed. The evaporization of the sec- 
ond percolate was performed at a very 
low temperature, in order not to drive 
off oily or resinous parts. The fluid 
extract resembles the tincture, but is 
darker, owing to the solution of the 
coloring matter of the plant, and more 
aromatic. 

Although this fluid extract appears to 
be an elegant and highly concentrated 
preparation, and to possess all the prop- 
erties of the drug, it is doubtful, in the 
writers’ minds, if therapeutically it would 
be the most desirable form of adminis- 
tering the drug. If the virtues of the 
drug depend, as we believe, on the oil 
and resins, the separation of these con- 
stituents, if possible, seems to be the most 
advisable step. The properties of the 
drug, judging from some crude experi- 
ments, seem to be stimulant, diaphoretic 
and probably neurotic. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF 
COMMERCIAL EXTRACT 
OF WITCH-HAZEL. 





By Josepu Fert, Pu.G. 


For a long time past a liquid with dis- 
tinctive characteristic properties has been 
extensively prepared by certain manufac- 
turers, as far as I can learn, almost ex- 
clusively in the New England States, and 
especially largely in the State of Connec- 
ticut. This article has a ready sale in 
most pharmacies, and is often purchased 
in barrel quantities. It is freely sold in 
many other business establishments. 

It is colorless, has a peculiar odor, a 
rather slightly mawkish, somewhat sac- 
charine taste, does not change when kept 
under ordinary conditions, or, if exposed 
for some time to direct sunlight, remains 
clear, and as it is almost invariably used 
without admixture, may be said to pre- 
sent no pharmaceutical, chemical or ther- 
apeutical incompatibility. It has been re- 
cently suggested that the article is a so- 
lution of formaldehyde, and as it is 
greatly used it is exceedingly important 
to know its chemical nature, hence I ex- 
amined it with great care. 

The mode of its preparation is, to 
some extent, a trade secret, but practi- 
cally it is nothing more than a distillate 
prepared by macerating a certain quan- 
tity of witch-hazel leaves with a mens- 
truum consisting of 85 per cent water and 
15 per cent cologne spirits and distilling 
after twenty-four hours. Undoubtedly, 
each manufacturer has his own special 
manipulations and time for collection of 
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the leaves, and some distil with water 
only and add the alcohol afterward, but 
practically there is no very perceptible 
difference in the products found in the 
market. It therefore follows that the pe- 
culiar properties of the extract must be 
due to one or more substances of a defi- 
nite chemical composition, and whatever 
this may be, it has proved very elusive 
so far. 

The first attempt to discover its nature 
was to test for formaldehyde and its vari- 
ous possible derivatives and combinations. 
I shall not attempt to describe or enumer- 
ate all the substances searched for, as it 
would be a monotonous repetition with- 
out value of “not found.” 

In the various experiments made 1 used 
tests found in the following authorities: 
Richter—Organic Chemistry; Watts— 
New Dictionary of Chemistry; Thorpe— 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry; Allen 
—Commercial Organic Analysis; Roscoe 
& Schorlemmer—Chemistry, and others. 


The Formaldehyde Idea Erroneous. 


The distinctive tests for formaldehyde 
were so positively negative in every in- 
stance that I have been unable to imagine 
how the substance could have been con- 
sidered present, and on searching far and 
wide into the literature on the subject 
have been unable to find more than one 
test mentioned; namely, that silver nitrate 
was reduced by the liquid. As this is the 
case with a legion of other organic com- 
pounds, the statement certainly has no 
value. 

After a long siege of the “trial and 
error” method I found that a green color 
was produced by ferric chloride, chang- 
ing to red on boiling and changing back 
to green when hydrochloric acid was 
added, with development of chlorination 
odor. Caustic potash produced a yellow- 
ish green, turning somewhat brown on 
exposure to air with the production of a 
very familiar odor; namely, that found 
when the same reagent acts on many 
somewhat resinous. substances. The 
combination of the above reactions gave 
me the key to the whole situation, as it 
is well known that ferric chloride gives a 
green color with all protodioxy-benzene 
derivatives, even if an atom of hydrogen 
has been replaced by an alkyl. 

Ammoniacal silver nitrate is reduced, 
but by no means as violently as even 
very dilute solutions of formaldehyde 
give, and the solution is entirely without 
action, cold, hot, or on prolonged con- 
tact with Fehling’s solution. It has a 
slightly acid reaction to blue litmus 
paper. 

A white precipitate is produced by lead 
acetate, and when the extract is shaken 
with ether, U. S. P., 90, the peculiar 
matter passes into the ether, and on sep- 
aration and evaporation of this solvent 
the residue has the characteristic physi- 
cal and chemical properties of the liquid; 
the same substance is obtained on evap- 
orating the extract on a water bath; this 
yellowish extraction is present in nearly 
the same quantity in various specimens 
a: + averages about 1 part in 3,000, or 
¢ ximately 2} grains in a pint. 

< amount of alcohol indicates the 
quantities which the better class of man- 
ufacturers of this article claim, namely 
15 per cent; of course it varies some, 
but as a whole is never more than say 
+ per cent from the amount mentioned. 
One specimen obtained in a grocery 
store had evidently been diluted, as it 
tested approximately only 10 per cent 
spirits. 
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All these considerations point to but 
one substance representing the peculiar 
properties of extract of witch-hazel, and 
that is protocatechuic acid, called also 
carbohydro-quinonic acid, with a for- 
mula of CeH;(OH)2. CO2H (1: 3: 4, 
CO:H in1). This substance can be pre- 
pared by many different methods men- 
tioned in all standard works on organic 
chemistry. 

Considering the close relation this sub- 
stance bears to many highly valued anti- 
septics, there seems good reason for its 
extensive use, especially in connection 
with the fact that it is dissolved in 15 
per cent alcohol. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 





By Joseru Fett, Ph.G. 
Tincture of Iodine. 


A long series of experiments seems to 
indicate that under the ordinary condi- 
tions of most drug stores this substance 
will remain of U. S. P. strength for 
about one month—that is to say, if the 
bottle is opened once or twice a day, 
and if kept on a shelf exposed to diffused 
daylight; if, however, the container is 
kept in a dark closet, exposed to the 
same conditions of occasionally being 
opened, it remains unchanged for two 
months. I would suggest that the U. S. 
P. require the preparation to be kept in 
a dark place. 


Tincture of Opium. 


The powdered opium of the market 
has been very frequently examined in 
late years, and all practically agree that 
there are two qualities prepared and 
sold; one containing 13 to 13} s" cent 
morphine, just meeting the U. S. P. re- 
quirement, and the other quality averag- 
ing 16 per cent morphine, therefore ex- 
ceeding the demand of strength. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the tincture of 
opium found in pharmacies is in very 
many instances below the requirement 
in morphine strength; this can be due to 
two causes, first, not using sufficient 
drug; second, careless manipulation in 
the preparation of the tincture. Consid- 
erable inquiry seems to clearly indicate 
the second cause as almost the only rea- 
son for this condition of affairs. The de- 
termining factor seems to be too much 
haste in preparation, caused by the stock 
on hand becoming short; another prob- 
able reason is that the pharmacists as a 
whole do not give as much personal at- 
tention to the preparation of galenicals 
as was the case in former years. 


Powdered Cinchona. 


Powdered cinchona of a quality far ex- 
ceeding U. S. P. requirements is readily 
obtainable at a moderate price, yet the 
ordinary article is only 50 to 70 per cent 
in alkaloidal strength; it is unnecessary 
to enter into discussion of the cause—it 
is self-evident. A possible cure is a 
shorter assay for the drug, if it is pos- 
sible to devise one, even if it does not 
give absolute results. 

Wines. 

Although the U. S. P. recommends 
two excellent wines, namely, California 
Reisling and Ohio Catawba, from which 
to prepare the Vina, yet the favorite ar- 
ticle used extensively to- day is Sherry 
wine, an article notoriously impure. I 
find pharmacists consider the prepara- 





tions made by the latter as better; of 
course this is ambiguous, but I have 
failed to find any proof that the newer 
wines make better preparations. Un- 
doubtedly they are purer, but this does 
not prove that for medicinal purposes 
they are better, unless clinical evidence 
can be shown to this effect. It seems 
“C. P.” is too frequently considered 
nowadays as better medicinal evidence 
than reliable clinical reports. 


PEANUT OIL AND ITS USES 





By S. P. SApTLeEr. 


The ordinary peanut, or “earthnut,” is 
the seed vessel and seed of Arachis hy- 
pogaea (Leguminosae) a plant largely 
cultivated on the west coast of Africa, in 
India, and in the Southern Atlantic 
States. The nuts vary quite appreciably 
in the quality and yield of oil obtainable 
from them. Thus Consul Mason, in the 
United States Consular Reports jor 
April, 1894, gives the following statement 
of their relative value as sources of oil: 

“The principal varieties are graded in 
the market according to richness in oil 
and general merit as follows (the per- 
centage being based upon equal weights 
of a kernels in condition for grind- 
ing): 


Per cent. 
Senegal PEANUES...- 00s ee eeeereeeeeeees 51 
Congo 49 
wey African “ ewe 
Bombay im 
Madras 4 
American " 





As to quality of oil, “this report ranks 
the African first (at a price from 56 cents 
to $1.00 per gallon); the American next 
(at 59 cents per gallon), and the East 
Indian last (ranging from 40 to 50 cents 
per gallon). 

Spanish nuts are not mentioned in this 
report of Consul Mason. A report of 
Consul Thomas (United States Consular 
Reports, July, 1894) mentions them as fur- 
nishing a small part of the imports at 
Marseilles, but gives no statement of 
their relative rank or price. The quality 
of the oil undoubtedly differs somewhat 
according to the locality whence the nuts 
are obtained, but these differences are not 
so great as those dependent on the con- 
dition of expression and care in the 
choice of sound nuts. 

The “cold drawn” oil of the first ex- 
pression is a very pale yellow, and has a 
pleasant taste, resembling the flavor of 
kidney beans. It is used in both France 
and Germany as salad oil, and no doubt 
comes to us from Marseilles in consider- 
able amounts under the label of “virgin 
olive oil.” The oil obtained by second 
expression also serves as table oil, as well 
as for burning. The third quality, ex- 
pressed at higher temperature, is chiefly 
used for soap-making, for which it is a 
very satisfactory raw material. In fact, 
much of the finest soap made at Mar- 
seilles is now made from the peanut oil, 
which is expressed there on an immense 
scale from African or East Indian nuts. 

Chemistry of the Oil. . 

From a chemical point of view peanut 
oil is distinguished from the other oils 
of the olive oil group in containing the 
glycerides of two of the higher fatty acids 
of the saturated series, viz.: arachidic acid 
CzoH«oO2, and lignnoceric acid CoiHias 
O:2, along with oleic acid of the unsat- 
urated series. 
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The percentage of free fatty acids in 
the cold-pressed oil is very slight, usually 
less than 1 per cent, and if the oil is freed 
from this by treatment with a little 
aqueous alkali, it will preserve its sweet- 
ness of taste and freedom from rancidity 
much longer than most of the fatty oils. 

As regards its physical properties, its 
specific gravity ranges from 0.911 for the 
best African cold-pressed oil to 0.9209 for 
dark-colored hot-pressed oil. 

The cold test, or beginning of turbidity 
from the separation of solid particles, al- 
so varies according to the quality of the 
oil. The best African oil is given a cold 
test of -|-2°C. (35.6 F.), the best Indian 
oil -|-5°C. (41° F.), while a dark-colored 


it not be used in pharmacy where olive 
oil is now used? I made up, in an ex- 
perimental way, a soda soap from this oil, 
a sample of which is shown, and a sam- 
ple of the lead plaster from the same. 
With this latter for comparison is put 
lead plaster made from a_ sample 
of pure California olive oil. While no 
particular care was taken with these sam- 
ples, I think they show that the peanut 
oil will make at least as good a product 
as the official olive oil. 

As regards the soap, it is an open se- 
cret that the bulk of the castile soap made 
in Marseilles to-day is made from African 
peanut oil. 

I may say in conclusion that when I 


Analysis of Peanut Oils of Commerce. 






























Oil from | Oilfrom | Oil from Oil from Gonrmmer 
Virginia Spanish African Pondi- al Oil. 
Nuts. Nuts. Nuts. cherry. : 
Speciuc gravity at 16°C, .....ic0ssccse008 | 0.917 0.9175 0.911 0. 0. 
Saponification value............s..s00 192.53 190.68 194. 193.1 192.1 
CANIN WEMINSE 55 3 visig's 6 0's o's 0.393)0'010.0 ae oases 91.75 94.17 85.6 95. 98.4 
Hehner value (percentage of insoluble 
a eoene a 94.87 95.34 
Reichert-Meissl value.,..... 5S 0.484 1.60 
Percentage of free acid as ol - 0. 0.791 
Cold test of the oil............ +3°C, +-B°C, 
ee eee “Se 0 PRE a ee 
Melting point of fatty acids........... 29°C. Barc, 
Solidifying point of fatty acids........ 27 5°C 82.5°C 











hot-pressed oil showed -|-10°C. (50° F.). 

I have recently had occasion to ex- 
amine some samples of American peanut 
oil, expressed at Norfolk, Va., from Vir- 
ginia peanuts wholly or in part. I will 
state the results of their analysis in tab- 
ular form, placing alongside for com- 
parison some partial analyses of peanut 
oil from foreign sources, and then speak 
of some of its practical uses. 


Growth of the Peanut Oil Industry in 
America. 

The production of peanut oil in this 
country has hitherto been, as far as I 
know, only carried on in a desultory way, 
and it has not been much known as a 
commercial article. However, as the 
chemical composition of the peanut has 
become better known, attention has been 
drawn to the food value of the peanut 
meal and the peanut grits. It has been 
found that they are richer in nitrogenous 
principles than any of the vegetable seed 
cakes, and a demand has sprung up for 
them. So the expression of the oil has 
now been undertaken on a larger scale 
and with more suitably designed presses. 

The sample I show here is cold-pressed 
oil from Virginia peanuts, and about 38 
per cent by weight is obtained in the 
first cold pressing. By a second hot 
pressing nearly 10 per cent more could 
be obtained. The cold-pressed oil is, as 
seen, of a pale yellow color, and of plea- 
sant flavor and odor. A very slight re- 
fining produces a very agreeable table 
oil for salads and general culinary pur- 
poses. It has already been noted with 
the European peanut oil (and I can con- 
firm it from my experiments with the 
American oil) that, when once freed from 
the free acid found in the raw state, it 
does not tend to become rancid as read- 
ily as olive oil. I have exposed sam- 
ples to strong sunlight for weeks with- 
out developing the slightest rancidity. 


Peanut Oil in Pharmacy. 

Now, as there is an abundant Ameri- 
can product (I believe the annual product 
of Virginia and North Carolina peanuts 
is over two million bushels), why should 


asked permission of the company who 
are now starting in to manufacture this 
oil in this country to present this account 
of my examination of the oil before this 
body of pharmacists, I was told that they 
would cheerfully send samples of the oil 
in response to inquiries from any one in- 
terested. 


GLUCOSE AS A PRESERVA- 
TIVE FOR SYRUP OF FER- 
ROUS IODIDE AND SYRUP 
OF HYDRIODIC ACID. 


“By Davip WALKER, PuH.G. 


Upon receipt of the list of queries sent 
out by the committee of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for the 1897 
meeting, I selected No. 18 for the pur- 
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was put off from time to time until I 
found it was too late to attempt it for 
this meeting. 

A solution of ferrous iodide was pre- 
pared in accordance with the U. S. P., 
1890, and filtered into one-half the weight 
of syrup therein directed. 

The product was divided into two 

equal portions. To one of these portions 
syrup was added to bring it up to the 
required weight, and glucose was added 
to the other portion to make it of cor- 
rect weight. 
To test their respective keeping quali- 
ties two-ounce flint prescription vials 
were used, and all exposed to diffused 
sunlight and like conditions of tempera- 
ture, by placing them side by side on 
a shelf in the laboratory of the store. 

Half of the bottles were completely 

filled according to pharmacopoeial di- 
rections, and the other half were pur- 
posely only half filled, to show effect 
of exposure to air. 
_ The results are shown by the follow- 
ing statement, and by the samples in their 
original containers, which are submitted 
for inspection: 


Sample A kept fairly well, but shows 
a little discoloration after a few months. 

Sample B began to oxidize in twenty- 
four hours, and after one month showed 
presence of free iodine. 

Samples C and D are apparently un- 
changed. 

Sample E has kept perfectly, but when 
exposed in partially filled bottle (F) did 
not show discoloration for nearly a 
month, but after that changed very 
rapidly. 

Sample H indicates that glucose inter- 
feres with the preservative action of hy- 
pophosphorous acid. 

_The use of all glucose instead of syrup 
yields a more permanent preparation than 
a mixture of glucose and syrup. 

My answer to the query, therefore, 
would be that glucose is valuable as a 
preservative of syrup of ferrous iodide, 
the more glucose (and less syrup) the 
better. 

Unless the use of dilute hypophos- 
phorous acid is objectionable from a 









































n 
B | Date of Remark Ist Week.|24 Week.| Ist Month. | 24 M 
2 Neanaractires EMARKS, s eek. eek.} lst Month. onth., | 4th Month. 
o 
A | Feb. 15,'97. |U.S. P. syrup, kept in com- Slight Faint 
pletely filled 2 oz. bottles.| change. | oxidation yellowish 
at top tint. 
B Feb. 15, 97. |Same as sample A, kept in} Straw Pale Showed Dark 
half-filled bottle. yellow. | sherry free I. sherry 
color. color. 
Cc Feb. 15, 97. |Same as sample A with ad- No 
dition of 2 drops of dilute] change. change. 
hypophosphorus acid to 
fluid ounce, kept in well- 
filled bottle. 
D Feb. 15, ‘97. |Same as sample C, kept in No No 
half-filled bottle. change. change. 
E | Feb. 15,’97. |Half of syrup displaced by No No 
glucose, kept in complete-| change. change. 
ly-filled bottle. 
F Feb. 15, '97. |Same as sample E, kept in No No Slight Pale Reddish 
half-filled bottle. change. | change. | oxidation.| sherry. brown 
color. 
G | Feb. 15,’97. |Same as sample E, with 2 No No No Faint 
drops dilute hypo hos-| change. | change. change. yellowish 
phorus acid to fluid oz., tint: 
filled bottle. m 
H | Feb. 15, ’97. |Same as G, kept in half- No No Slight |Palesherry,} Le 
filled bottle. change. | change. | oxidation. | traceoff.| yellow 
I Mar. 27,97. |Made U.S. P., with glucose No No 
instead of syrup. change. change, 
J | Mar. 27, ’97. |Same as I, kept in half- No No 
filled bottle. change. change. 
pose of investigation preparatory to therapeutic standpoint, I would recom- 


answering it. 
The work on syrup of hydriodic acid 


mend it as far superior to glucose as a 
preservative. 


Ca een ER ER ERP 
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PREPARATION OF SOLUBLE 
FERRIC PHOSPHATE. 


By W. A. PUCKNER. 

The writer has elsewhere* published 
an analysis of soluble ferric phosphate, 
as found upon the market, which showed 
wide variations from the official in iron 
content, and still greater variation in the 
relation of iron to phosphoric acid in 
the various specimens. At the same time 
the causes of such variability were dem- 
onstrated and explained at length. The 
writer now begs to propose certain modi- 
fications in the working rormula of the 
official process, which alterations will not 
only make the preparation more uniform 
in composition, but will also materially 
simplify the process of manufacture. 

He would also ask if it be desirable to 
introduce a solution of ferric phosphate 
should such a preparation be found to 
be reasonably permanent. 

On considering the official process for 
phosphate of iron it is readily seen that 
the composition of the finished product 
is a personal equation of each operator, 
depending upon operative skill or meth- 
ods and the interpretation of the official 
requirements. Thus, in producing solu- 
tion ferric citrate from the tersulphate 
solution, a quantity of the latter is di- 
rected, which, could loss of iron be 
avoided in the conversion, would yield a 
citrate solution containing 8.4 per cent 
metallic iron; the official process for 
washing ferric hydrate is, however, so 
wasteful that a considerable, and, of 
course, variable, loss must occur. This 
loss of iron is intended to be allowed 
for in requiring the finished preparation 
to contain only “about 7.5 per cent”; the 
word “about” no doubt being intended 
to convey permission of some variation 
of strength, the extent of the latitude 
thus allowed being a matter of personal 
judgment, and to be decided to suit the 
convenience of the operator. 

The possible, or even probable, varia- 
tion in iron content is, perhaps, best illus- 
trated by the statement that a solution 
prepared strictly according to the official 
formula, when using extreme care to 
avoid undue loss of iron in washing the 
hydrate, contained 8.1 per cent of iron. 
Since the amount of citric acid directed 
in the solution is definite, the finished 
product will not only vary in iron 
strength, but also in relation of iron to 
citric acid, and may thus result in a 
nearly neutral or, if much iron was lost, 
a strongly acid solution. 

The next step in the preparation of 
iron phosphate consists in obtaining the 
dry citrate from the solution. Here two 
causes of error exist. In the first place, 
a solution of high iron strength will 
yield a similar dry salt, while a solu- 
tion containing a low per cent of iron 
will, since this means an excess of citric 





acid, contain a less amount of iron. 
Secondly, the amount of water, and, 
therefore, also that of iron, depends 


largely upon the concentration of the so- 
lution when spread upon glass plates. 
This latter is illustrated by the follow- 
ing: Portions of solution of iron citrate, 
containing 8.1 per cent iron, were evap- 
orated to varying degrees of concentra- 
tion, all, however, coming within the 
official direction to evaporate “to con- 
sistence of a syrup,” and yielded scale 
salts containing from 15.8 to 16.9 per 
cent of iron. 


* Western Druggist, 1896, p. 486. 
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Having converted the ferric citrate so- 
lution to the dry salt, we now proceed 
to again dissolve the same, add to this 
the sodium phosphate, then evaporate to 
syrupy consistence and spread on glass 
plates. In thus preparing the phosphate 
from the citrate, we introduce another 
source of error, namely, the amount of 
water contained in the scales, which, 
just as with the citrate, of course will 
vary with the conditions under which it 
is scaled. 

Thus the composition of the finished 
ferric phosphate will depend upon the 
strength of the solution of ferric citrate 
used in its preparation, is liable to added 
variations incurred in the formation of 
the dry citrate, and is still further com- 
plicated during the scaling of the final 
product. 

The following formula, aiming at the 
production of a preparation of less vari- 
able composition, as well as a simplifica- 
tion of the process, is submitted for trial 
and criticism: 


SOLUBLE FERRIC PHOSPHATE. 
Ferrous sulphate, in clear crystals.156 Gm. 
20 Cc. 


Sulphuric aci 


Potassium chlorate..........+s+ee0. 12 Gm. 
Ammonia wWateL........seeeeeeeeeees 340 Cc. 
CEE OE secsikpenescestghersabbace 120 Gm 


Sodium phosphate, uneffloresced..200 Gm. 

Water A sufficient quantity. 

Add the sulphuric acid to 240 Cc. of 
water, contained in a glass or porcelain 
vessel, to this add the ferrous sulphate, 
warm gently until all is dissolved; then 
add the potassium chlorate and continue 
the heat for one-half hour, or until a 
drop of the solution added to potassium 
ferricyanide test solution no longer pro- 
duces a distinct green or bluish-green 
color. Add this solution, slowly and 
with constant agitation, to the ammonia 
water contained in a suitable vessel; to 
this mixture add hot water 4,000 Cc., 
and allow to subside and, after one-half 
hour, decant or siphon off the clear 
supernatant liquid. To the residue add 
2,000 Cc. hot water, allow to subside and 
decant; repeat this washing with six por- 
tions of hot water, allowing the last por- 
tion to subside for at least six hours or 
over night. Decant or siphon off the 
clear liquid as closely as possible, then 
add to the remaining magma the citric 
acid and the sodium phosphate, warm 
gently until solution results and then 
evaporate on a water-bath at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 60°C. until the solu- 
tion weighs 500 Gm., and spread it on 
plates of glass, so that, when dry, the 
salt may be obtained in scales. 

The advantages claimed for this for- 
mula are: First—By substituting potas- 
sium chlorate for nitric acid, in the oxida- 
tion of the ferrous sulphate, the evolu- 
tion of obnoxious fumes of oxides of 
nitrogen is avoided. Second—The wash- 
ing of ferric hydrate by decantation, as 
recommended by Markoe,** is easier of 
manipulation and, as practically no loss 
of iron need be incurred in the opera- 
tion, one source of variation noted in 
the official process is thereby eliminated. 
Third—The entirely superfluous scaling 
of ferric citrate solution is omitted, there- 
by eliminating the second source of vari- 
ation. A considerable saving in time 
and labor is also effected, as ferric citrate, 
especially if not recently prepared, dis- 
solves with much difficulty. Fourth— 
The third source of variation noted in 
the official process for ferric phosphate, 
while not completely eliminated, is con- 





**Proceedings A. P. A., 1880, p. 459. 





siderably lessened by directing the solu- 

tion to be evaporated to a definite vol- 

ume before being spread on glass plates. 
Solution of Ferric Phosphate. 

Although iron phosphate is extremely 
soluble in water, yet, as is well known, 
solution is effected with some difficulty, 
and since it is usually prescribed in the 
form of a solution, such solution, if 
found permanent, would be a_ distinct 
saving of labor in the laboratory as well 
as at the dispensing counter. 

While preparing iron phosphate ac- 
cording to the formula just submitted, 
a portion of the solution ready for scal- 
ing, of which two parts represent one 
part of soluble ferric phosphate, U. S. P. 
90, remained over and was transferred to 
a vial. The bottle was but partially filled, 
closed with a cork and kept in a dark 
place at ordinary room _ termperature. 
This solution, prepared on June 30, 1896, 
at the present time does not show any 
signs of decomposition. Larger portions 
were subsequently prepared and used 
with entire success in the compounding 
of elixirs, etc., and during the time that 
they were kept showed no signs of de- 
terioration. 

While these experiments are, of course, 
insufficient to prove that such a solution 
possesses sufficient permanence to war- 
rant its introduction into the National 
Formulary or the United States Phar- 
macopoeia, yet the writer hopes that 
they may induce others to prepare and 
test the keeping qualities of solution of 
iron phosphate. 

The following formula will yield a so- 
lution of which 2 Cc. are equivalent to 
‘ a. soluble ferric phosphate, U. S. P. 
SOLUTION FERRIC PHOSPHATE 50 PER CENT. 

Ferrous sulphate, clear wien: Gm. 


SEEDS MEME is iusiicnnsenswseswan's Ce. 
POCRSBIUM: CHIGTRIC. ..00200000000800. 12 Gm. 
AMMONIA WAte>®.......ccccccccccces 840 Cc. 
SOMES MUN «suse psccnvisnsenbadsee sea 120 Gm. 


Sodium phosphate, uneffloresced..200 Gm. 
Water sufficient quantity. 


Add the sulphuric acid to 240 Cc. of 
water, contained in a glass or porcelain 
vessel, to this add the ferrous sulphate, 
warm gently until all is dissolved, then 
add the potassium chlorate and continue 
the heat for one-half hour, or until a 
drop of the solution added to potassium 
ferricyanide test solution no longer pro- 
duces a distinct green or bluish green 
color’ Add this solution slowly and 
with constant agitation to the ammonia 
water contained in a suitable vessel; to 
this mixture add hot water 4,000 Cc., 
allow to subside, and after one-half hour 
decant or siphon off the clear superna- 
tant liquid. To the residue add 2,000 Cc. 
hot water, allow to subside and decant; 
repeat this washing with six portions of 
hot water, allowing the last portion to 
subside for at least six hours or over 
night. Decant or siphon off the clear 
liquid as closely as possible, then add to 
the remaining magma the citric acid and 
the sodium phosphate, warm gently until 
solution results, and then evaporate ona 
water-bath at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 60°C. until the solution measures 
500 Cc. 


The following are said to be the nine 
longest words in the English language: 
Subconstitutionalist, incomprehensibility, 
philoprogenitiveness, honorificibilitudin- 
ity, disproportionableness, velocipedes- 
trianistical, anthroopohagenenarian, trans- 
substantiationableness, and proantitran- 
substantiationist. 
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OLLAR WHEAT” means pros- 
perity to Minnesota, and this 
prosperity seemed to illumine 

the faces of the Minnesota members who 
welcomed the American Pharmaceutical 
Association to Lake Minnetonka on 
August 24th. A more charming spot for 
such a meeting it were difficult to find. 
Situated in the midst of the beautiful 
park region of the State, where there 
are more lakes than anywhere else in the 
world within the same area, Lake Minne- 
tonka is.the most beautiful, though not 
the largest, of them all. 

The twin cities of the Northwest, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, are within an 
hour’s ride of the lake, and furnish a 
large quota of the rapidly-growing sum- 
mer colony which makes its home upon 
its banks. 

To the spacious Hotel Lafayette, on 
the banks of this beautiful sheet of water, 
there came pharmacists from East, West 
and South, some few even coming from 
still further North, to attend the sessions 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 


From Boston, New York and Balti- 
more the most popular route was via 
Niagara Falls and the handsome steam- 
ers of the Great Lakes. 

A party of some forty-two ladies and 
gentlemen spent Friday, August 20th, at 
Niagara Falls in a most delightful man- 
ner under the guidance of Dr. Willis 
G. Gregory, whose skillful guidance en- 
abled the visitors to get the best views 
of the magnificent cataract and the rapids 
below with the least possible exertion. 
In the evening of that day the tourists 
sailed for Duluth on the steamer North- 
west, touching at Cleveland, Detroit, 
where other members joined them at 
Mackinac Island. They arrived after a 
very pleasant journey at Duluth on the 
evening of Monday, August 23d, and, 
going thence by rail, arrived at Lake 
Minnetonka early in the morning ot 
August 24th. 


Chicago Entertains, 


Those who preferred the all-rail route 
left New York on August 21st, spending 
the next day at Niagara Falls and leav- 
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ing in the evening for Detroit and Chi- 
cago. 

While the lakes party expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with the trip by 
water, they nevertheless missed the op- 
portunity of being entertained by the 
druggists of Chicago. These gentlemen 
had “spread themselves” in order to en- 
tertain the delegations from the East and 
South who stopped at Chicago en route 
for Minnetonka. A committee had been 
appointed to superintend the reception of 
the visitors, who were entertained in 
royal style. A reception by the Chicago 
Retail Druggists’ Association and the 
Apothecaries’ Society was held in the 
morning at the Great Northern Hotel, 
and was followed by a banquet at noon 
and a tally-ho drive in the afternoon 
through South Park and to the site of the 
World’s Fair, returning through the 
beautiful Michigan Boulevard, along the 
lake front, to the depot of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, where 
a special vestibuled train was in waiting 
to convey the members to Lake Minne- 
tonka. At St. Paul the lake delegation 
joined the train, the two parties traveling 


thence together to the Hotel Lafayette, ' 


which was reached early in the morning 
of August 24th. 


THE FIRST DAY. 





First General Session. 


Tuesday, August 24, 

At 3.30 on Tuesday afternoon, August 
21st, President Morrison, of Montreal, 
opened the Forty-fiith Annual Convention 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion by introducing United States Sena- 
tor Cushman K. Davis, who welcomed 
the members of the association to the 
pure air, limpid waters and the beautiful 
scenery of his State. 

Senator Davis referred to the progress 
of science in the direction of applying to 
the everyday uses of man the fruits of 
scientific research. He said that in no 
other branch of science had such progress 
been made as in pharmacy. The Senator 
referred to Koch and Pasteur as the great 
pharmacists of the past ten years, and to 
the members of this association as the 
privates in the ranks of which these and 
such as these are the captains. 


Welcomed by Prof. Wulling. 


Prof. Wulling was then introduced to 
extend a welcome on behalf of the State 
Association and the pharmacists of the 
State. Prof. Wulling said that he es- 
teemed himself fortunate in being selected 
to welcome the visiting pharmacists, and 
esteemed the pharmacists of the State 
fortunate in having an opportunity to 
demonstrate the high standing taken by 
pharmacy in the State of Minnesota. He 
asked the visitors to dispense with for- 
malities and to introduce themselves to 
the local pharmacists. 


Mayor Eliel Welcomes the Visitors. 


J. C. Eliel was introduced, and as 
mayor of the municipality of Minnetonka 
Beach, extended the freedom of the Beach 
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to the visitors. Mr. Eliel’s remarks 
sparkled with witticisms and glowed with 
good humor, making the visitors feel the 
hearty cordiality of his greeting. 


Ex-President Good Replies. 


On behalf of the association, ex-Presi- 
dent Good returned thanks for the cor- 
dial greetings extended by the preceding 
speakers, and assured them that the de- 
lights of Lake Minnetonka had already 
charmed the visitors, while they expected 
to accomplish much during the time of 
their stay here. 


President’s Address. 


Vice-President Payne here took the 
chair while President Morrison read his 
address as president of the weal as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
By JosEpH W. Morrison, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Fellow-Members: For the first time in our his- 
tory, we meet within the confines of what may 
be called the northwestern States. After going 
all over this vast country and into Canada, we 
have come to admire the natural wonders and 
beauties of this section, and to make more ex- 
tended acquaintances among our brethren. 
When our Minnesota brothers, a year ago, came 
to our meeting and extended an invitation to us 
to convene “in the land of the Dakotas, where 
the falls of Minnehaha flash and gleam oy 
the oak trees, laugh and leap into the valley,” 
was gladly accepted, and we have since jaa 
been living in anticipation of gazing upon the 
beauties of Lake Minnetonka, a gem set by the 
hands of the Almighty in the midst of this fair 
land; nor have we been disappointed. Although 
we had been prepared for beautiful sights, the 
realization exceeds the expectation, and one 
glance from the shores of this lake repays us for 
the toil of our journey. 

However, we do not come here to indulge in 
poetic flights of fancy, but to discuss the hard 
matter of fact interests of to-day, an undertaking 
devoid of any tendency towards poetic license. 
Unfortunately we pharmacists have not much 
time to cultivate the muses, as our attention is 
too closely concentered on the grosser things of 
material earth, so we will dismount from our 
Pegasus and stand on solid ground. 

Your President was asked by the State De- 
partment to name delegates to represent the 
United States at the Brussels International 
Pharmaceutical Congress, and, in accordance 
therewith, I named Professor J. P. Remington 
and Lewis Dohme as such, and Alfred Myers, 
of New Orleans, and Dr. F. B. Power, now of 
London, England, as alternates. 

The reports of the various committees will 
show that the work of the Association has been 
carried on with the same enthusiasm and gen- 
erally successful results. 


Mr. Ebert’s Good Work. 

I desire, however, to draw attention to the 
very ¢ffective work ‘done by the Committee on 
National Legislation, especially as regards tax- 
free alcohol, which requires eternal vigilance on 
the part of the committee to guard against at- 

tacks from unexpected quarters, as evidenced by 
the proposal made in the Senate to tax wood- 
alcohol, which, if successful, would have had 
serious results. Happily, the Secretary of the 
committee, A. E. Ebert, is one of those who is 
always on guard and never sleeps at his post, 
so that as soon as the proposition was made, Mr. 
Ebert immediately telegraphed over eighty of the 
Senators, protesting in the name of this Associa- 
tion, against any such taxation; and: we think 
we are justified in claiming that Mr. Ebert’s 
prompt and energetic action was the main cause 
of the rejection of Senator Lindsay’s motion. 


Recruits Wanted. 


The first question which I desire to take up is 
that of membership. For several years past our 
numbers have fluctuated between 1,500 and 2,000. 
The last report of the Membership Committee 
showed that we had 1,800 enrolled in this asso- 
ciation. At the same time the secretary of the 
section on legislation and education in his report 
stated that there were 51,000 druggists in the 
United popry and 2,000 in Canada, making a 
total of 53,000 from which we can draw for our 
me inbers. The discrepancy thus revealed be- 
tween our membership and the total number of 
pharmacists is indecd very striking; and even 
admitting that 53,000 represents good, bad and 
indifferent, and perhaps many who would or 
should not be deemed desirable as members, 
there still remains a great field for earnest work 























in the direction of recruiting our ranks. Five 
thousand is a moderate estimate to make of 
what our numbers should be before we can be- 
come, as has been suggested, a delegate organiza- 
tion such as the American Medical Association, 
or before we can hope to wield the influence to 
which our organization is entitled by reason of 
the high objects which it has in view. 


Every Member Should Work. 


The securing of new members is a matter 
which has heretofore been left solely and en- 
tirely in the hands of the committee charged 
with this work. That committee has been un- 
remitting in its efforts, and I know that the 
chairman and members of the Auxiliary Commit- 
tee have rendered yeoman service. While, how- 
ever, expressing my appreciation of the valuable 
work done by these gentlemen, I will avail my- 
self of the opportunity offered, to state that on 
the part of the members at large more could and 
should be done towards increasing our member- 
ship. Each member of the association should 
constitute himself an auxiliary member of the 
Auxiliary Committee, and should take advantage 
of every occasion which presents itself for set- 
ting out the benefits to be derived from and for 
enlisting the sympathy and active interest of 
fellow-pharmacists in our association. 


To Record the Work of Local Societies. 


It has been brought to my notice that many 
valuable papers are presented at the annual 
meetings of the State associations by members 
of this body, and that these papers would be pre- 
sented at our meetings if the State associations 
were not in existence. Among these papers 
are to be found many worthy of a wider circula- 
tion, and of being preserved in more permanent 
form than that offered by the usual volume of 
State association proceedings. I would there- 
fore suggest that an arrangement be entered into 
with the State associations, by which we would 
be permitted to publish these papers in our _pro- 
ceedings, subject to the approval of our Com- 
mittee on Publication. We would thus secure 
what is best and most worthy of preservation 
amongst these papers, and also make our an- 
nual proceedings a more complete record of 
pharmacal progress in this country. 


Changing Conditions of Pharmacy Affects 
the Treasury of the Association. 


The treasurer’s report will contain a statement 
of the number of members who have been de- 
linquent in the payment of their fees, and who 
will be dropped from the rolls. The number of 
delinquents oo been increased of late years, and 
it is not difficult to assign the principal reason 
for this state of affairs. It is due simply to the 
changed ard changing condition of pharmacy. 
The pharmacist, originally a manufacturer, and 
a combination of chemist, botanist and mer- 
chant, has allowed the last-mentioned to greatly 
overshadow the others, and has become almost 
entirely a dealer in patent medicines, toilet arti- 
cles, soda water and drugs. The labora- 
tory is not to be found in connection with mod- 
ern pharmacy. Everything which should be 
made is bought from the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer. Pharmacy as a profession is apparently 
a thing of the past, and is now but a trade or 
mercantile pursuit. But I believe that we are 
now going through one of the transition stages 
in the process of evolution which governs all 
things, and that we will find our present trou- 
bles to have been a fire of purification in prep- 
aration for a new era in which pharmacy will 
be differentiated into a profession and a trade. 
We see evidences of this in the pharmaceutica] 
journals and the colleges. We find the former 
devoting a large amount of their space to the 
matter of advertising and other strictly commer- 
cial topics, showing that the mercantile feature 
is rapidly developing. On the other hand, we 
find that the colleges are increasing the num- 
ber and length of their courses. Subjects which 
some years ago were thought unnecessary or use- 
less are now included in their curricula, and 
gia by them is regarded as a profession 
alone. 


A Plea for the Business End. 


Can the average individual put into practice 
his college instruction in chemistry, pharmacy, 
pharmacognosy, microscopy, etc., and at the 
same time look sharply after the buying and sell- 
ing of the thousand and one items which go to 
make up the stock of the modern pharmacy? 
Impossible. And a change must come, and we 
must prepare for it. If we desire to follow phar- 
macy as a trade we must adopt the methods of 
other trades. We must buy in the cheapest 
market, sell as cheaply as_ our neighbor, use 
printer’s ink on every possible occasion and in 
every possible way, and, in a word, spare no 
effort to increase our trade. But then we must 
be prepared to stand the fierce fire of commer- 
cial competition, and cannot claim, because we 
are druggists, any more protection than that 
given other merchants. As it is now, we have 
gone outside of our own territory and invaded 
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that of every other trade and added their goods 
to our stock under the name of “side lines.” 
We find cigars, books, stationery, paints and 
oils, etc., forming the bulk of the stock of many 
so-called pharmacies; and we find as a rule that 
the proprietors of these establishments complain 
of their neighbors selling perfumes and patent 
medicines. Remedies innumerable have been 


proposed for the present depressed condition of 


pharmacy. You cannot control commerce; trade 
will seek its own channels in spite of laws or ob- 
stacles, and as far as I can see there is only one 
way out—that is, to return to pharmacy proper; 
devote more attention to the laboratory, cultivate 
more cordial feelings with the medical profes- 
sion, and strive for higher ideals. The higher 
the standard we set up and the closer we ap- 
proach to it, the greater will be the esteem in 
which we will be held by the public. 

One of the first requisites for the elevation of 
the profession is more stringent pharmacy laws, 
and more especially as regards examinations. In 
this connection I would say that the section of 
legislation and education will present for our 
consideration a model pharmacy law. 


The Education of Apprentices. 


Now, I wish to draw attention to what I con- 
sider a fault in all American pharmaceutical 
legislation. As far as education is concerned, 
they all begin at the wrong end. By this I mean 
that no supervision is exercised over students 
or apprentices in drug stores. It is the almost 
universal custom to take any boy applying for 
a position, without any examination as to his 
mental equipment and general fitness for the 
profession; and if he does his work reasonably 
well, he is promoted from errand boy to clerk, 
and then to dispenser, and after three or four 
years’ service he commences to prepare for his 
examination, in which, by means of quiz com- 
pends and other cramming devices, he succeeds. 
Of course there are exceptions; but I believe 
that the number of college graduates is out of 
proportion to the number of young men em- 
ployed in drug stores. If pharmacy is to he- 
come a profession, we must commence with the 
beginners. We must have a class of men who 
have acquired a sound foundation upon which 
to erect the composite structure which we call 
the science of pharmacy. If the law recognized 
a class of apprentices and compelled all desir- 
ing to study pharmacy to pass an examination 


in such subjects as arithmetic, history, geo- 
graphy, elementary algebra, and one modern 
language besides English—either German or 


French—before a board named by the Board of 
Pharmacy, and consisting of two or more well- 
known high school teachers, a superior class of 
young men would be drawn to the study of phar- 
macy proper. They would almost invariably be- 
come college graduates, and would aim at becom- 
ing proficient pharmacists rather than merely 
passing the board examination. This require- 
ment would also lessen the numbers of clerks 
and pharmacists and decrease competition, 
which is one of the greatest evils of the present 
system, 


Whisky and Wine in the Pharmacopoeia— 
Shall They Be Dropped? 


The delegation to the American Medical As- 
sociation will bring before you for consideration 
a most important question, namely: Will the 
spirits and wines be retained in the next revision 
of the Pharmacopoeia? There is no necessity 
for my dilating on the evils of the liquor traffic, 
and the incalculable amount of injury it has done 
to American pharmacy. The pharmacists of the 
United States are at present in a peculiar and 
humiliating position, for just as long as liquors 
are sold in pharmacies, even if only on prescrip- 
tions, will we be in the eyes of the government 
on the same footing as saloonkeepers. It is 
time that this condition of things were termin- 
ated, by the complete abolition of every form of 
dealing in fermented or spiritous liquors. <A 
great advance in that direction will have been 
taken when it will be decided to delete all such 
preparations from the Pharmacopoeia. For my 
part, I believe that the sale of liquors by phar- 
macists is unnecessary, and is simply the result 
of a bad habit into which we have allowed the 
public to fall. In the Province of Quebec 
pharmacists do not deal in liquors. The physi- 
cian, when desirous of prescribing stimulants, 
invariably sends his patient to the grocer; and in 
all my experience of twenty years as a retail 
pharmacist, I do not believe I have had to sell 
a quart of liquor, except during the time I was 
employed in this country. I am not a tem- 
perance crank, but I think that the sale of 
liquor is degrading to the profession of phar- 
macy, and is an unmitigated evil. The only ex- 
cuse which I have heard advanced for the re- 
tention of this class of preparations in the 
Pharmacopoeia is that we have a standard by 
which to test our goods. 


Weak Standards. 


Now, let us examine the reliability of this 
standard. Under “Spiritus Frumenti’’ we find 
that the Pharmacopoeia says: ‘Its specific grav- 
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ity should not be more than .930 nor less than 
.917, corresponding approximately to an __alco- 
holic strength of 45 to 50 per cent by weight, or 
50 to 58 per cent by volume”—a rather wide 
margin. And is the test for impurities any 
more reliable? Under “Spiritus Vini Gallici” 
we find that ‘‘Its specific gravity should not be 
more than .941 nor less than .935, corresponding 
approximately to an alcoholic strength of 39 to 
47 per cent & weight, or 46 to 55 per cent by 
volume.” The tests for fusel oil, etc., are not 
more definite than under spiritus frumenti. An 
examination of the tests for wines will show 
that they are not any more definite. Admitting 
that the tests are sufficiently exact, I would like 
to ask, How many pharmacists test their liquor 
purchases to see if they answer the require- 
ments of the Pharmacopoeia? Furthermore, of 
what benefit is the standard to us, when the 
price we have to pay for it is the leveling of the 
profession of pharmacy in the eyes of the gov- 
ernment, and of the public to that of the saloon- 
keeper? ‘The price is too great to compensate 
for any imaginary or even possible or probable 
advantages. I have only touched upon one 
phase of the question. The therapeutical aspect 
is one outside of our province. The strictl 
pharmaceutical use of wine as a menstruum 
have not dealt with, but I consider that the 
class of wines could be very easily replaced by 
preparations made of the dilute spirit of the 
same alcoholic strength. 


How We Are Taxed to Support the For- 
eigner. 

Another important question which we should 
take up is that of patent medicinal compounds. 
During the past ten or twelve years a number 
of organic compounds, principally of German 
origin, have been patented and introduced into 
this country. One peculiarity of these goods is 
the very high price charged here in comparison 
with that ruling elsewhere. I give a compara- 
tive statement of prices which obtain in the 
United States and in Canada: 

[Base Canada. 
$0.35 





PREMACCUNG oi ovis cdcresiies . $1.00 
SRE Ore rere 1.35 0.30 
© TRPIOMAL  < cciecacine ss Pree 1.00 
GOO rss dewenevened bs 0.90 0.35 
PSD SINC io co's ccieclainciewas 1.40 1.10 


The Operation of Patent Laws. 


Now, why should the people of the United 
States be compelled to pay such exorbitant rates 
as shown here? It is simply due to the patent 
law of this country, which allows a patentee to 
cover everything within his reach. Patent laws 
are avowedly designed for the encouragement 
of inventive genius by guaranteeing to an in- 
ventor an adequate return for the trouble and 
study required for the invention of new appli- 
ances, new methods, etc., and it is as much to 
the United States patent law as to any other 
cause that this country owes its proud pre-emi- 
nence in the manufacturing world. In the mat- 
ter now under consideration I venture to say 
that such a contingency was never foreseen by 
the framers of the law. Nor do I think it was 
ever intended that the law should have any 
such results as have come from its application 
to the invention or discovery of new remedial 
agents. One of the objects of the law was the 
encouragement of inventive genius. Has it 
operated in this case? No; for not a single new 
synthetic compound has been discovered and 
brought to completion in this country since the 
flood of synthetics first began to pour in. The 
only result has been the enriching of a few at 
the cost of the whole country, and as a matter 
of fact the American people have been paying 
foreigners millions annually for taking advant- 
age of the privileges granted by the United 
States patent laws. 


The Operation of Patent Laws in Europe. 


Looked at in any light except in that of*the 
German patentee and his American representa- 
tive, this position of affairs is intolerable, and it 
is for us to draw the attention of the legislators 
of this country to the gross iniquity perpetrated 
upon the sick. Germany is the home of these 
preparations, but an examination of the German 
patent law shows that such preparations as those 
we speak of cannot be patented. The patent 
law of April 7, 1891, says: 

“Patente werden ertheilt fur neue erfindungen, 
welche eine gewerbliche vermeuthung gestatten. 
Ausgenommen sind: 

“Erfindungen, deren vermeuthung den geset- 
zen oder guten Sitten zuwiederlaufen wurde; 

“2. Erfindungen von Nahrungs-Genuss-und 
Arzneimitteln, sowie von Stoffen, welche auf 
chemischem Wege hergestellt werden, soweit die 
Erfindungen nicht ein bestimmtes Verfahren zur 
Hersteliung der Gegenstande betreffen.” 

Which means that discoveries of foodstuffs or 
medicinal preparations or bodies which may be 
prepared by a chemical method cannot be 
patented, but that the method of preparation of 
these objects may be. 

Now, if German manufacturers cannot patent 
their products in their own country, why should 
they be allowed to do so in this? 
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Turning to France, we find that the law of 
Jul 5, 1844, which is still in force, says: 

Ne’ sont pas susceptibles d’etre breveter les 
compositions pharmaceutiques ou remedes de 
toutes especes, les dites objets demeurant sou- 
mits aux lois et reglements speciaux sur la ma- 
tiere, et notamment au decret du 18 aout, 1810, 
relative aux remedes secrets.” 

“May not be patented, first, pharmaceutical 
compounds or remedies of every sort, these ar- 
ticles remaining subject to the special laws and 
regulations on this subject, and particularly to 
the law of 18th August, 1810, relative to secret 
remedies.” 

Again, we find in a recent report of the com- 
mission appointed by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction to prepare a new pharmacy 
act, that they propose the following clause to be 
added to article 9, which sets out that none but 





C. LEWIS DIEHL, 
Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy. 


pharmacists shall sell remedies, either compound 
or simple, used in human or veterinary medi- 
cines: “Ces medicaments et leur mode de prep- 
aration ne pourront faire l’objet d’un brevet 
d’invention; leur denomination scientifique ou 
commerciale tombent dans la domaine publique 
et ne pourront devenir propriete privative ni 
constituer a elles seuls une marque de fabrique. 
Les remedes secrets restent prohibees.” 

“These remedies and their method of prepara- 
tion cannot be made the subject of a_ patent. 
Their scientific or commercial names fall into 
the public domain, and cannot become private 
property, nor constitute in themselves a_trade- 
mark. Secret remedies remain prohibited.” 

These quotations require no comment. 


The Remedy. 


If the patentees of these remedies were satis- 
fied with a reasonable profit, we might not com- 
plain. Now, it might be claimed that the great 
expense of advertising and introducing _ these 
preparations necessitate high prices; but does it 
cost more to advertise these goods in this coun- 
try than it does in Germany or England, or 
Canada, where the prices are so much lower? 
And is it not a fact that most of the advertising 
is free? Do we not see month after month com- 
munications in the medical press on the action 
of the new synthetics in certain affections. This 
is the most effective kind of advertising, and it 
is impossible to imagine that the journals in 
which these articles appear would receive pay 
for their publication. There is no reason for 
the high prices charged for these goods, but the 
knowledge of the patentees that with the process 
and product patented and the name copyrighted 
they have an absolute monopoly, and can charge 
just what they please. What we want is that 
the patent law be changed on the lines of the 
German law, which, while safeguarding the pub- 
lic from extortion, gives ample protection to the 
patentee. We should demand that products used 
in medicine should not be patented, and that 
the names by which they are known in com- 
merce should not be copyrighted. On this sub- 
ject a resolution was presented and adopted at 
the last convention, but it did not go far enough. 
I would therefore suggest that although this 
work would be within the province of the Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, a special com- 
mittee composed of one member from each 
State and territory and all our members residing 
in the District of Columbia, be appointed to 
undertake and carry on an agitation for the 
amendment of the United States patent law on 
the lines already indicated. I would also sug- 
gest that our delegation to the American Medi- 
cal Association be instructed to bring this mat- 
ter before the next convention, and secure an 
endorsation of that body; that we also secure the 
co-operation of all the Siate associations through 
their delegates present at this convention. 


The address was referred to a commit- 
tee composed of Messrs. Ebert, Thomp- 
son and Whitney, with instructions to re- 
port upon its recommendations. 
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Nominating Committee. 

A recess was then taken to allow of the 
selection of representatives from the sev- 
eral States to serve as the Nominating 
Committee. 

On reconvening, the secretary called 
the roll by States and Territories, and the 
following names were reported as con- 
stituting the Nominating Committee: 

Arkansas—W. L. Dewoody, J. L. Sparks. 

Colorado—Charles M. Ford. 

District of Columbia—W. S. Thompson. 


Georgia—George F. Payne, Joseph a. 
Illinvis—C. S. N. Hallberg, ‘e Jidberg. 


Indiana—G. W. — Meissner, Jr. 
Indian Territory—J. Beardsley. 

lowa— Wraplen Fletcher Howard. 
Kansas—L. E. Sayre. 

Kentucky—A. J. Schoettlin, George A. New- 
man. 

Louisiana—H. V. Arvy, Dr. T. A. Quayle. 


Maryland—Charles gut ari, C. E. Dohme. 
Massachusetts—E. H a Pierre, Charles E. 
Coombs. 

Minnesota—C. T. Heller, J. E. Stiles. 
Michigan—F. E. Stewart, A. B. Prescott. 
Missouri—H. M. W helpley, Francis Hemm. 
Nebraska—J. H. Schmidt, E. Kuhn. 

New Jersey—W. T. Brown, J. Betzler. 
— York—Gustav Ramsperger, Caswell <A, 
ayo. 

North Carolina—J. Hal. ase 
Ohio—George Kauffman, L. 

Pennsylvania—J. H. Miller, i Ff ~ 
Rhode Island—M. B. Wood. 

South Dakota—E. C. ines L. T. Dunning. 
Texas—I. F. Orton. 


Virginia—T. A. Miller. 
Province Quebec—J. E. Morrison, H. Willis. 
Province Manitoba—Charles Flexon. 


Delegates % Jar e—A. E. Ebert, A. K. Tilden, 
J. M. Good, . Frost, T. F. Main. 


This was followed by the reading of the 
minutes of the council, including some 
interesting communications relating to 
the possible reinstatement of Frederick 
K. Stearns, which were approved as read. 

The secretary then read a communica- 
tion from the Minnesota Pharmaceutical 
Association urging the A. P. A. to do its 
utmost to bring about a change in the 
patent laws of the United States as affect- 
ing medicines, which was referred to the 
Committee on National Legislation. 

The secretary then read a number of 
communications which were referred to 
various committees and sections. 

Among these was a communication 
from the Proprietary Association, con- 
cerning the establishment of fraternal re- 
lations between the A. P. A. and that or- 
ganization, which was referred to the 
Commercial Section. A communication 
was also received from the American 
Medical Association, which was referred 
to the Council, and a letter conveying 
the thanks of the apothecaries of the U. 
S. Navy to the association for its work 
in improving the position of the military 
pharmacy, which was referred to the 
Committee on Publication. 


Metric Weights and Measures. 


H. M. Whelpley presented a resolution 
concerning the metric system, reading as 
follows: 

Recognizing the convenience and scientific 
importance o' of the metric system of weights and 
measures, we, the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. in forty-fifth annual 
convention assembled, unanimously adopt the 
same as the official system of weights and 
measures for this organization. 

REsoLveD, That the members of this asso- 
ciation be requested to make use of the metric 
system in designating weights and measures in 
papers, reports and communications presented 
to the organization. That the officers and 
committees be requested to employ the denom- 
inations of the metric system whenever weights 
and measures are mentioned in their circulars 
or reports. 


This resolution evoked considerable 
comment and discussion, but was finally 
adopted as read, after which the first 
general session was adjourned. 





SECOND DAY. 


Second General Session. 
Wednesday Morning. 


The second general session was called 
to order at 10.30 a. m. on Wednesday by 
President Morrison. ; 

The minutes of the preceding session 
were read and approved. 

The minutes of the sixth session of the 

council were read by Secretary Kennedy 
and were adopted as read. These min- 
utes embraced portions of correspond- 
ence between ex-President E. H. Sargent, 
of Chicago, and Frederick Stearns, of 
Detroit, concerning the reinstatement: of 
the latter as a member of the association. 
Mr. Sargent had addressed a letter to Mr. 
Stearns upon the subject, and in reply to 
this letter Mr. Stearns had written a let- 
ter expressing his profound contrition 
for the action which had caused his ex- 
pulsion from the association, nearly thirty 
years ago, and of his earnest desire for 
reinstatement. These communications 
had been laid before the council, but not 
yet acted upon by that body, and their 
reading before the association criticised 
by S. A. D. Sheppard as inopportune. 

The minutes of the council embraced 
the following correspondence: 

Chicago, August 20, 1897. 
Mr. A. E. Ebert, City 

Dear Mr. E bert—I - the pleasure to send 
you a letter received from Mr. Stearns in reply 
to one from myself to him, in relation to the 
proposition made by several of his old friends, 
to bring about a reinstatement of Mr. Stearns 
as a member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. You will observe he takes a very 
manly position, and one that can hardly fail to 
create a kind feeling toward him in those who 
do not know him, and a feeling of respect and 
confidence by the old friends who know him 
well. The many years which have passed since 
the event of his severance from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association have no doubt 
caused most members to forget the cause of it, 
and there is little reason for reviving the his- 
tory of it now; to me it is sufficient that a for- 
mer member ‘and a gentleman has seen the 
error of his hasty decision, and is willing to 

















VICE-PRESIDENT GEO. C. BARTELLS., 
stand upon his more recent record for vindica- 
tion of his character and motives. 

As I cannot be present at the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, would 
be glad if you will present the matter to the 
council for their approval, and trust that our 
action may be viewed favorably and receive en- 
dorsement, to the end that a worthy man may 
be relieved from the odium which attaches to 
dismissal from membership, when he confesses 
and repents of his hasty ar % | ago. 

Sincerely yours, ARGENT. 

Mr. Stearns’ reply was as follows: 

Detroit, Mich., August 3, 1897. 
Mr. E. H. Sargent, Chicago, TL: 

Dear Sir—Your kind letter of August 7th, in 
which you ask my feelings and sentiments re- 
garding the action of the American Pharmaceu- 
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tical Association in de riving me of member- 
ship, as a penalty for the violation of its code 
of ethics, nearly thirty years ago, and your ex- 
pression of desire—having been its presiding 
officer at that time—to take some action now, 
with a view to my reinstatement to fellowship 
if possible, comes to me as a pleasant and 
grateful surprise. 

The error for which I have borne the penalty 
for so many years would never have been com- 
mitted in the light of maturer experience and re- 
flection, and I have accepted the verdict of my 
peers, realizing that it was just, though, per- 
—, unduly severe. 

have suffered banishment from fellowship 
with friends and members of the association for 
nearly thirty years, depriving myself of their 
friendship and esteem, because I did not take 
time to consider the far-reaching effects of not 
bowing to the will of the association at the 
time. 

This I now sincerely regret; therefore, while 
I have never asked to be reinstated, and would 
not urge it now, yet I would gladly receive such 
treatment from the association as would show 
that my business career since that time justifies 
it in taking the action you are to propose. 

Sincerely yours, FREDERICK "Seaname. 

The secretary of the council here pre- 
sented a list of twenty-two names of ap- 
plicants for membership. 

Mr. Kuhn moved that the rules be sus- 
pended in order to allow these gentlemen 
to be admitted as members of the asso- 
ciation. 

After some discussion by the general 
secretary, Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Kennedy, 
the president ruled the motion and the 
discussion out of order and announced 
that the next order of business would 
be the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, which he called upon the general 
secretary to read. 

The following recommendations were 
made by the committee: 

For President—H. M. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

For First Vice-President—George C. 
Bartells, Camp Point, IIl. 

For Second Vice-President—William 

S. Thompson, Washington, D. C. 

For Third Vice- President—J. A. Miller, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

For Reporter on the Progress of Phar- 
macy—C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 

For Members of the Council—W . A. 
Frost, St. Paul, Minn.; Caswell A. Mayo. 
New York city; George F. Payne, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The names of offices of general secre- 

tary and treasurer having been omitted 
from the report, the same was, on sug- 
gestion of the general secretary, referred 
back to the committee for correction. 
_ The reports of standing committees be- 
ing called for, the report of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials was presented and ac- 
cepted as read. ; 

The corrections in the report of the 
Nominating Committee having been 
made, it was re-read, with the following 
additions, and adopted 

For General Secretary—Charles Cas- 
pari, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

For Treasurer—S. A. D. Sheppard, 
Boston, Mass. 

On motion by Mr. Good, the secretary 
was authorized to cast a ballot for Mr. 
Whitney as president, and he was de- 
clared elected. A similar course of pro- 
cedure was then adopted in relation to 
the other nominees. 

The report of the Finance Committee 
having been called for, Chairman Dohme 
announced that the committee had no re- 
port to make and no special recommenda- 
tions other than those contained in the 
report of the treasurer, and stated that 
the prospects were fair for a good finan- 
cial year. 

George W. Kennedy here presented his 
twenty-third annual report as_ secretary 
of the Committee on Membership. The 


Whitney, of 


report showed that of the 114 persons 
present at the Montreal meeting last 
year, 9, or about 8 per cent, had com- 
pleted their membership. The percent- 
age of those completing their member- 
ship after being invited to become mem- 
bers was unusually high. The new mem- 
bers represented nearly all sections of the 
country, being credited to twenty-eight 
States, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
East Africa and Paris, France. Every 
State and Territory is now represented by 
membership in the association. 

On July 1, 1897, there were 241 mem- 
bers who, by reason of delinquence for 
three years or more in the payment of 
their dues, were liable to be dropped, a 
very large number, being thirty-two in 
excess of the number reported last year, 
and the largest number delinquent in the 
past twenty-seven years. This was, no 
doubt, attributable, in part at least, to 
the general financial depression. An- 
other reason is that in their zeal to swell 
the rolls some members are not sufti- 
ciently careful as to the character of the 
—— whom they propose for member- 
ship. 

The secretary referred with especial 
commendation to the efforts of W. H. 





CHAS. CASPARI, JR., 
Secretary. 


Huntington, of the United States Navy, 
through whose efforts forty-one mem- 
bers of that arm of the service had be- 
come applicants for membership in the 
association. 

The report showed that the association 
now had a total of 1,509 members, of 
whom 102 were life members, 13 honor- 
ary members, the remainder being active, 
contributing members. Twenty-nine 
deaths have occurred among the mem- 
bers of the association during the past 
year, the largest mortality for many 
years, while the list embraced the names 
of several prominent members. 

The report was adopted as read. A. 
E. Ebert called attention to the death of 
an old and active member, Robert J. 
Brown, of Leavenworth, Kan., which had 
occurred but very recently. 

D. Sheppard paid a tribute to the 
memory of the late Prof. G. F. : 
Markoe, of Boston, who was also among 
the list of members deceased within the 


year. 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley, for the Commit- 
tee on Membership, moved a vote of 
thanks to the presidents of the different 
State pharmaceutical associations, and es- 
pecially to Mr. Huntington, of the gov- 
ernment service, for the interest taken in 
the work of the Auxiliary Committee on 
Membership during the past year. 

The report of the Committee on the 


Progress of Pharmacy having been called 
for, Mr. Diehl, chairman of the commit- 
tee, by permission of the convention read 
only portions of the report, it being very 
lengthy. The report was received and 
referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Revision of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia being the next in order of busi- 
ness, it was referred to the Section on 
Scientific a exte 

S. A. D. Sheppard, the treasurer of the 
association, here read his report and also 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 
The reports were received and the thanks 
of the association extended to Mr. Shep- 
pard for his faithful work as treasurer. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The report of Treasurer Sheppard ex- 
hibited a very gratifying improvement in 
the financial condition of the association 
compared with last, year: 

RECEIPTS. 
July 1, 1896, to July 1, 1897. 
Cash on hand July 1, 1896....... 
Received from the sale of 12 cer- 
I ME Tilia ss cctensadiecwees $60.00 
Received from the sale of 5 cer- 
RiFCMROSS (GE STOO e visccis cvcsnccwiis 37.50 
Received from the sale of pro- 
Ca! aE EE art 40.30 
Received from the sale of badges. 16.20 
Received from the sale of Na- 

tional Formulary .............. 936.11 
Received from interest on  de- 

posit in New England Trust 

Meee NE oa cas cic/a's. oa alnsawinreiaacs 40.08 
Received from interest on money 

invested in bonds (general 

PUM wale cca sidgiivachatvedaccsts« 5 
Received from centennial fund.. 22.33 
—— from annual fees, 


$1,342.09 


Re Seived from annual fees, 
eae 
<< - oee from annual fees, 


$6,105.00 
$7,407.52 
Received from life membership 
fee, viz., Giles G. C. Simms. 10.00 
Received from Entertainment 
Committee of 1896 meeting, at 


ER rer rere re 111.78 

Received from Richard J. Owens, 
MOTRIN cirdcilvvcicis cietvinsaeieaainaeras 5.00 
$8,876.39 


SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS. 
July 1, 1896, to July 1, 1897. 


WONMORINNE i siiisdcddastiandadesegdcncqusd $2,482.46 
Stenographer .... 125.00 


Journals for report ss 
Une sinn Malesia Lipase ek eee na aaceeas 53.36 














Pharmacy 

Salaries, second half of the year 1895 to 
1,225.00 
225.00 
Premium in treasure 25.00 
Traveling expenses 111.65 
Section on scientific papers. 33.33 
Section on education and leg slation 42.77 
Section on commercial interests 2.15 
Committee on Transportation. 14.25 
Committee on Membership....... 6.30 


Special Research Committee of Scient 
NE oka sccbaciusdns venteweneeeneseste 22.96 

Special Committee on the Status of 
Pharmacists in the Army and Navy of 










Umited Sthtls. 6c ccc ccccccsccoscccecetes 106.71 
Printing and stationery.. +» 857.70 
EMSUFAMCE 2c dccecdscscccces tt 15.50 
GOA iciiccn cvs 30. 
General prizes ........seeee 150.00 
Miscellaneous expenses ... sue 77.57 
National Formulary ...........eeceseeeee 187.99 

Amount paid out for current expenses 

and National Formulary ............ $6,294.70 
Life membership fund .....<cecescsceces 10.00 

Total amount of disbursements........ $6,304.70 
Cash on hand July 1, 1897..........00000 2,571.69 

$8,876.39 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPE oh a 
UNDER SAME FOR THE FISCA 
YEAR JULY 1, tg TO JULY 1, 


Appro- Expendi- 


priation. ture. 
RENEE 55.5 .cbbpoahaweet $3,000.00 $2,482.46 
DEN owncsccsecapens 125.00 125. 
Journals for reporter on Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy ........ 60.00 53.36 
DT on ci botaaknabebasshie 2,450.00 2,450.00 
Premium on treasurer’s bond 25.00 25.00 
Traveling expenses ......... 111.65 111.65 
Section on Scientific Papers. 125.00 33.33 


Section on Legislation and 


Ne ORE 50.00 42.77 
Section on Commercial In- 

MS ccLestvcasasesnvhenee 50.00 2.15 
Committee on Transportation 60.00 14.25 
Committee on Membership... 25.00 6.30 
Special Research Committee 

of Scientific Section....... 74.78 22.96 


Special Committee on the 
Status of Pharmacists in 
the Army and Navy of 





United States ......... -- 147.50 106.71 
Printing and stationery..... 370.00 357.70 
SD: wosncuwsnsssontexne 30.00 15.50 
ee ree 30.00 30.00 
General prizes .............. 150.00 150.00 
BESSCEMAMCOUS. ....0000500000- 103.35 11. 57 

—- $6,106.71 
Unexpended balance ........ 880.57 


$6,987.28 $6,987.28 

Several items of financial interest during the 
year just closed deserve special mention: 

Onr cash balance last year was $1,342.09. This 
year it is $2,571.69. This increase of $1,229.60 is 
a very pleasant fact and should be noted. This 
is probably due to several causes, as follows: 

First—The Entertainment Committee for the 
meeting at Montreal sent us $111.78, balance 
on_ hand after paying all expenses. 

Second—The amount from the sale of Na- 
tional Formulary over the cost of the same dur 
ing the year was $748.12 

Third—Another specially noticeable feature is 
the fact that our expenses for the proceedings 
the past year have been diminished materially, 
thanks to our worthy general secretary and the 
Committee on Publication. 

The following items received from the secre- 
tary show a decrease in cost of volume 44 as 
compared with volume 43 of $939.47: 

Volume 44. Volume 43. 
Composition, paper and press 





MEE, bcakacbaesesivcbbsanese $1,798.06 $2,485.19 
SEE ska pavsuedecsesecdudse 272.20 332.87 
Illustrations 28.79 30.50 
Expressage . 325.40 496.93 
ee re 31.00 11.20 
Journals for reporter ........ 53. 36 59.59 
Ste nographer Faebhbibieeenuabe 125.00 157.00 
Reporter's salary ..........0+ 750.00 750.00 


$3,383.81 $4,323.28 

Fourth—In the alphabetical list of payments 
accompanying this report it will be seen that 
more than 200 members have paid for two years 
or more during the past twelve months. This 
probably indicates that the members generally 


we noting the list of payments published yearly 
and desire to get their names into the current 
volume with the prompt men who have paid up 


for the year. It is to be hoped that more of our 
members will audit their own accounts by this 
published list. 

During the year just closed, as well as for one 
or two previous years, great difficulty has been 
experienced in collecting the annual dues. At 
the annual meeting in Montreal the number of 
members in arrears was so large that your treas- 
urer held several very earnest conferences on 
the subject with leading members of the asso- 
ciation, and it was agreed by all that the general 
depression in business was so great that it would 
be wise to hold as many as possible on the roll 
for another year. This was done, personal let- 
ters were written to the delinquents, and only 
sixty-seven were dropped for non-payment of 
dues, although more than twice that number 
were in arrears. 

At the present time 241 members are three 
years or more in arrears. So many of our old 
and formerly active members are among the de- 
linquents that the treasurer feels it his duty to 
recommend in many cases that their dues be 
remitted and their names placed on the list of 
resignations, instead of on the dropped list. 

PROSPECTIVE ASSETS. 


Not counting what is due from members 
whose names will probably be dropped from the 
roll at the next annual meeting, and also from 
members whose residence is unknown, there is 
now outstanding on the books of the associa- 
tion: 


Pe CED SOE BIND. a ovcccwssncsusscsnce $960.00 
PE GE OEE BIE ncccinssnsesecsscaver 3,805.00 
$4,765.00 


Respectfully [we 
S. A. eeerane, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., July 7 


The secretary gave notice that Mr. 
Hallberg had proposed the following 
change in the by-laws: Strike out from 
chapter 5, article 3, third and fourth lines, 
the following words: “On the changes 
in conditions of pharmaceutical institu- 
tions.” Action was deferred on same 
until the last general session. 

The report of the general secretary 
having been called for, Mr. Caspari pre- 
faced the report with the remark that 
much of the work coming to the office of 
the general secretary was reported and 
would occur in connection with the presi- 
dent’s address, Committee on Publica- 
tion’s report and treasurer’s report, and 
stated that there was nothing left but to 
report the financial conditions which had 
been placed in the hands of the general 
secretary. The report was here read and 
took the usual course. The general sec- 
retary stated that the books of the sec- 
retary had been audited and the report 
would appear later. 

The secretary then read the report of 
the Committee on Publication, which 
was approved as_ read. The _ total 
profits accruing from the sale of 
the National Formulary was shown 
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S. A. D. SHEPPARD, 
Treasurer. 


to amount to $3,834. On motion of Mr. 
Ebert, the secretary was _ requested 
to bring to the annual meetings a 
number of unbound copies of 
those parts of the proceedings 
which give the list of officers and the 
place where meetings have been held, the 
constitution of the association and also 
list of members by States. The report 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
General Prize requested the secretary to 
read the report, which he did, and, there 
being no objection to the report taking 
the usual course, it was so ordered. 

Mr. Hallberg gave notice of a pro- 
posed change in the by-laws governing 
the rules on the general prize to the ef- 
fect that the committee be required to re- 
port one year after the time of the meet- 
ing instead of six months, as heretofore. 

The Committee on Prizes announced 
the award of the first prize to J. W. Knox 
and A. B. Prescott for the paper on the 
caffeine compounds of kola, the second 
prize to S. Sadtler for his paper on 





the results obtained in the destructive dis- 
tillation of linseed oil, the third prize to 
W. O. Richtmann and Edward Kremers. 

The Committee on Ebert Prize an- 
nounced its award to James W. Knox 
and A. B. Prescott for their paper on 
the caffeine compounds of kola. 

The president here announced that spe- 
cial committee reports would be in order, 
the first one being on president’s address. 
The president also gave notice that im- 
mediately after the report on president’s 
address the convention would pro- 
ceed to take up the report of the special 
committee on time and place of next 
meeting. 

It was moved by Mr. Hallberg that 
the applicants whose names were read 
at the previous session, and who had 
complied with all the by-laws, be ad- 
mitted to membership. This motion was 
seconded by several. 

After some discussion by Messrs. Hall- 
berg and Dohme, the president declared 
the discussion out of order and called 
for the report of the Committee on Presi- 
dent’s Address, which was read by Mr. 
Ebert, chairman of the committee. 


LIQUOR IN THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 


The report of the Committee on the 
President’s Address was taken up and 
discussed. President Morrison had rec- 
ommended the dismissal of wines and 
liquors from the Pharmacopoeia, and in 
this recommendation the committee con- 
curred. 

H. M. Whitney, of Massachusetts, op- 
posed the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion, on the ground that the sale of 
liquor was a necessary evil in the drug 
business. Its handling involved great 
responsibility, it is true, but this respon- 
sibility should be met—not shirked. If 
the pharmacist admitted that he had not 
enough moral courage to handle liquors 
the legislators would at once say that if 
he could not safely handle liquors he cer- 
tainly could not handle morphine, co- 
caine and similar narcotic drugs. 

Caswell A. Mayo, of New York, op- 
posed the dismissal of liquors from the 
Pharmacopoeia on the ground of its utter 
futility, so far as the keeping of them in 
the drug stores was concerned. So long 
as physicians ordered liquors, just so 
long would they be kept by pharmacists, 
and unfortunately the physicians as a 
class heither knew nor cared whether 
anything were in the Pharmacopoeia or 
not. When they wanted to order any- 
thing they did so regardless of the Phar- 
macopoeia, and they expected the drug- 
gist, and the public expected the druggist, 
to keep all the medicines ordered. Mr. 
Mayo eulogized the liquor law of Massa- 
chusetts, as now administered. 

D. Sheppard, who devised the 
existing license regulations in Massachu- 
setts, outlined the law and spoke of the 
excellent results following its introduc- 
tion in its present form. 

C. Alpers and W. H. Torbert spoke 
in opposition to A. E. Ebert in favor of 
the proposal to dismiss liquors from the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

On motion of S. A. D. Sheppard, the 
report of the committee was concurred 
in, except the clause recommending the 
dismissal of liquors from the Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Mr. Kuhn moved that the report of the 
Committee on Time and Place of Next 
Meeting be deferred until near the end 
of the session, and to be immediately pre- 
ceded by the consideration of the names 
proposed. 























Mr. Dohme moved to proceed to the 
election of members. Motion was duly 
seconded. 

Mr. Hallberg again called for the read- 
ing of article 2, chapter 7, of the by-laws 
on membership. The secretary read 
same, and Mr. Hallberg moved that the 
members whose names had been posted 
be declared members of the association, 
providing they had complied with the 
by-laws. 

Mr. Kuhn seconded this motion and 
withdrew his own motion. Mr. Dohme 
also withdrew his motion with the con- 
sent of his second. The motion was 
here put and carried. 

After a recess of five minutes to allow 
the new members to sign the constitu- 
tion, the report of the Committee on 
Time and Place of Next Meeting was 
called for. 

Mr. Sheppard announced that there 
were three reports, Messrs. Sheppard, 
Dohme and Jacobs recommending Balti- 
more, Mr. Kuhn recommending Omaha, 
and Mr. Miller recommending Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Sheppard moved that the three re- 
ports be received and that the members 
of the committee be allowed to speak 
first, according to the usual custom. 

Messrs. Sheppard, Dohme and Jacobs 
then spoke in favor of meeting at Balti- 
more, and were followed by Mr. Kuhn, 
who addressed the convention, urging 
them to come to Omaha, after which Mr. 
Miller, of Richmond, spoke in favor of 
meeting at Richmond. 

It was moved by Mr. Torbert, in order 
to bring the question to a conclusion, 
that a ballot be taken and that the city 
having the lowest number of votes be 
dropped in the second ballot, and that the 
ballot proceed until a decision be reached 
by a majority vote. Upon being put, the 
motion prevailed. 

The pr-sident then appointed as tellers 
Messrs. Mayo, Bartells, Frost and Bob- 
bet, and the convention proceeded to bal- 
lot. 

The ballot 
chairmaft, Mr. 
sult as follows: 

Whole number of votes cast, 92, of 
which one was defective and thrown out. 
Of those, 34 were cast for Omaha (35 
with the defective one), 49 for Baltimore, 
and 8 for Richmond; number of votes 
necessary to a choice, 47. 

Mr. Sanders, having voted for Omaha, 
moved that the vote be made unanimous 
for Baltimore. Motion was seconded by 
Messrs. Kuhn and Miller and, upon being 
put, prevailed. 

Mr. Sheppard moved that the time of 
meeting be made the last Monday in Au- 
gust, which motion was seconded by Mr. 
Sayre. 

Mr. Hallberg moved as a_ substitute 
that it be made the third Monday in Au- 
gust, which motion did not receive a 
second. 

It was moved by Mr. Mayo, as a sub- 
stitute, that the selection of the date be 
left to the council, which motion did not 
receive a second. 

On motion, as a substitute, by Mr. 
Hallberg, consideration of the time of 
meeting was deferred to the last general 
session. The second general session 
then adjourned. 


First Session of the Section on Com- 
mercial Interest. 
Wednesday Afternoon. 
At 2.45 on Wednesday afternoon Presi- 


having been taken, the 
Mayo, announced the re- 
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dent Lewis C. Hopp, of Cleveland, called 
the Section on Commercial Interest to 
order. In the absence of Secretary 
D’Avgnon John F. Patton was selected 
to act as secretary pro-tem. 


Welcome from D. R. Noyes. 


D. R. Noyes, of Noyes Bros. & Co., 
was introduced by the president, and wel- 
comed the section to the hospitality of 
Minnesota. His address was bright with 
witticisms and full of good humor and 
hearty greeting. 

Chairman Hopp then read his address 
to the section as follows: 


Address of Chairman of Commercial Section. 


This is my first appearance_ before you as 
chairman of the Commercial Section. I was 
not present at the meeting of this section at 
the Montreal meeting last year and was greatly 
surprised when entering the hotel, after the 
section had adjourned, to have members of this 
association come to me and ask where I had 
been, congratulating and telling me I now had 
the opportunity of my life. On inquiry, was 
told I had been elected chairman of this section. 
Now, gentlemen, this placed me in a predica- 
ment; for shortly after, another member, with 
congratulations, remarked: 

“Well, you see, Hopp, it’s this way: The mem- 
bers get so much science in the ‘Scientific Sec- 
tion’ and such an abundance of education and 
legislation in the ‘Educational and Legislative 
Section’ that they must reserve some part of 
the meeting for fun, and the ‘Commercial Sec- 
tion’ is where they get it.” 

These remarks gave me something to think of. 
I enjoy fun, but, gentlemen, let me tell you, 
the commercial side of pharmacy is not play, 
and this ‘‘Commercial Section’? must be the 
foundation-stone of this association—the “pillar 
of support” to the Scientific, Educational and 
Legislative Sections. The majority of our mem- 
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bership is composed of men compelled to battle 
in a commercial way, and it is through and by 
them that our association gets its sustenance, 
thus enabling this association to publish a re- 
port of its proceedings, which is the peer of all 
similar reports published in the world. ; 

Some time sincé one of the pharmaceutical 
journals sent out a circular in reference to the 
abolishment of this section and requested writ- 
ten opinions for publication. Almost all of the 
opinions for its discontinuance are based on the 
“cut rate’ problem, because this association did 
not, theouah this section, succeed in upholding 
prices and succeed in keeping these same nos- 
trums out of “general or department stores.” 

The trouble with this Commercial Section, so 
far as I can see, is that it has been allowed to 
get into a rut, just as a retail druggist is apt to 
do if he is neglectful of his business. his as- 
sociation got into the “cut rate” rut, and has 
been in it from the first meeting after its forma- 
tion until this present time; in fact, it was fed 
on cut rates, and it is a wonder to me it has 
lived as long as it has. 

What have we to do with nostrums? What 
are they? We don’t know. A firm puts the 
complex thing, as a_ public cure-all, up and 
charges $8 per dozen for a bottle that retails at 
$1 It is something that cures a corn on the 
little toe or a bump on the bald head. These 
nostrums are one of the outside conditions of 
our business; they have come to stay, and we 
must meet that condition. Before this section 
adjourns we will probably hear more or less re- 
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garding a circular issued by a_ well-known 
“malt extract firm’? containing a plan to stop 
cutting of prices; one of said committee is an 
honored member of this association and will 
speak for himself. ‘‘They builded better than 
they knew.” This is, I believe, the motto of 
the N. W. D. A., which motto, I take for 
granted, referred to the inauguration of the re- 
bate plan or the signing of a contract by the 
jobber, who agrees not to cut the wine 
prices of the manufacturer. If a jobber will not 
sign such a contract, he cannot secure the 
goods. Now, if they will only go a little fur- 
ther, provided both manufacturer and jobber are 
sincere, and make said contract read that the 
jobber must secure a contract from the retailer 
before he sells to him, a similar promise that he 
will uphold the minimum price placed on the 
goods by the manufacturer, a step further may 
be taken. 

Trade-Marks and _ Patents.—This question 
should be taken up by this section vigorously 
and energetically. We should not give the sub- 
ject one moment’s rest until the obnoxious part 
of “trade-mark and patent laws” referring to 
medication is changed in such a manner that 
pharmacists will ‘no longer be imposed upon. 

Such preparations as phenacetine, sulfonal, 
trional, etc., monopolistic products from Europe, 
outrage every citizen in this country. This sec- 
tion should formulate some plan—not a set of 
resolutions, but a practical plan—and present it 
to each State association, with the request that 
they appoint a committee from each State; 
also, enlist the National Medical Association 
and the various State medical associations to go 
to Washington prepared to have obnoxious sec- 
tions of the “trade-mark and patent laws” 
changed. Of the 30,000 druggists in this coun- 
try, fully 15,000 of them will be willing to give, 
at the lowest, $1 apiece towards the honorable 
enforcing of our claims. This fund should be 
collected by and through the various State as- 
sociations and, by them, turned over to a com- 
mittee appointed by this association having this 
matter in charge, to be used to pay legal and 
committee expenses. Said committee should 
have full power to issue whatever circular may 
be necessary and employ attorneys and lobbyists 
as they deem best. 

This Commercial Section should give the mat- 
ter of the revision of the Pharmacopoeia closer 
consideration than has been done _ heretofore 
from a commercial standpoint. This valuable 
work, from a scientific point of view, is con- 
sidered perfect for the present time, but phar- 
macy has a commercial side not altogether in 
accordance with science. No doubt elimina- 
tions and additions can be made, and if made 
with a commercial idea in view, this work will 
become much more popular. This section should 
also consider the standard valuation of drugs 
and of their preparations. The Pharmacopoeia 
is all right, viewed from a scientific point of 
view, but it is altogether too exacting hewn the 
commercial. I advise that we recommend the 
adoption, so far as possible, of limits of valua- 
tion, minimum and maximum. 

The 50 per cent tinctures question has been 
brought up before this association for a num- 
ber of years, yet nothing has been done towards 
their adoption. Scientific men, after more or 
less discussion, will state that it is too radical 
a — and we should wait until more or less 
demand is made for them. I would like to 
know how are we to have such a demand made? 
The manufacturers surely will not make an 
effort to introduce such preparations, for there- 
by they will lose one of the best arguments 
they now have for the factory-made extract. To 
the retailer they—some, at least—will say: ‘You 
can’t a extract your drug so Lec gp | 
and cheaply as we, for you must work small 
quantities, and we make from 50 to 100 pounds 
at a time.” To the physician they use the argu- 
ment: “A retailer cannot make one or ,two 
pounds and extract all the virtue out of a drug 
as do we, the manufacturer, for we work up 100 
pounds at a time.” With 50 per cent tinctures 
every retailer can, in a majority of cases, ex- 
haust the drug thoroughly; beakies he can, and 
will, take particular pains to make them, know- 
ing there will be no great loss of alcohol as is 
the case in the making of fluid extracts. An- 
other point is, these preparations can readily re- 
place the present tinctures of the Pharmacopoeia, 
if only for the extra convenience of uniform 
medical strength. With 50 per cent tinctures, 
every physician will be able to write his pre- 
scription for tinctures based on the drug dose, 
and he will not be bothered with the drug 
strength of the tincture as at present, where 
they vary from 5, 10, 15, 20 to 50 per cent. Of 
what use is it to the physician to know the 
dose of the drug when he has forgotten, or 
probably never knew, the drug strength of the 
tincture? I have frequently put up prescrip- 
tions written tinct. so to make a given quan- 
tity of the drug in each dose, thus showing that 
the M. D. did not know whether tinctures were 
5 or 10 per cent. He wanted a tincture, not a 
fluid extract, and he wanted to give a specific 
amount of the “i 4 It will also be of great 
value to colleges of pharmacy, and 2 
to students. It will relieve them of trying to 
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retain the particular amount of drugs in tinctures 
made according to our present Pharmacopoeia. 

The statement has been ma ade that the Phar- 
macopoeia cannot introduce articles or prepara- 
tions until they have become of sufficient or 
known value. Who is to introduce them? Is 
it not the manufacturer? Is it not true that a 
manufacturer’s name clings to such a prepara- 
tion after it is adopted by the Pharmacopoeia? 
And how does the manufacturer introduce it? 
By printer’s ink! Now, that is what this section 
should do—insist on the adoption of 50 per cent 
preparations, formulate a circular, send it to the 
various. State associations, and through them 
they will be distributed to the retailer and physi- 
cian. Also instruct the delegates to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to introduce the clause 
advocating such preparations. 

From a commercial standpoint, this section 
should urge the Section on Legislation to bring 
about the interchange of “certificates of regis- 
tration” by State Boards of Pharmacy. The 
non-interchange is not so much a hardship as 
an annoyance, frequently preventing a_pharma- 
cist of one State from employing a first-class 
man residing in another. 

I will give an example: A+*New York phar- 
macist, registered by examination, is out of a 
position and finds it impossible to get a situa- 
tion in his own a however, he has an offer 
from Cleveland, which he accepts. This, we 

will say, occurs in November. Upon his arrival 
i finds the board had met there early in Octo- 
ber and the next meeting of said board will be 
held in Cincinnati the following January, or 
two months after his arrival in Cleveland. He 
must then travel 254 miles to be examined, and 
after that wait two or three weeks for the 
board to finish examining the papers—all this 
time (nearly three months), according to the 
strict letter of the law, he cannot practice 
pharmacy in Ohio. Gentlemen, this is not only 
an annoyance, expensive, but a hardship, and 
this section, I hope, will take this subject up 
and secure interchange of certificates so that 
this state of affairs can exist but a very short 
time. 

_Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind 
tion and await your further pleasure. 

The address was received with applause 
and was referred to a committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Stewart, Ebert and 
Good for consideration. 

A communication was 
Proprietary Association, suggesting the 
appointment by the association of a Com- 
mittee on Fraternal Relations to co-oper- 
ate with a similar committee appointed by 
the Proprietary Association. 

Mr. Ebert said that he regretted that 
his name had appeared on a pamphlet 
sent out by the Pabst Brewing Co., and 
stated that he had never read the entire 
pamphlet, otherwise his name would have 
been withheid. Te stated that he had a 
plan to prevent cutting which would be 
perfectly feasible if the proprietors really 
desired to prevent cutting. 

Mr. Ebert Revises the Central Depot Idea. 

Mr. Ebert’s plan was based upon the 
fact that manufacturers make it a practice 
to prepay freight upon quantities of their 
goods. He proposed that these goods 
be sent to central distributing depots in 
large centres and that proprietors sell to 
jobbers at their present rates from these 
depots in dozen quantities, and that they 
sell to retailers in smaller quantities at 
the same rate that the retailer now pays 
the jobbing druggist. 

It was suggested by a member that this 
plan was practically identical with that 
discussed at some length in the National 
Wholesale Druggist Association and by 
the proprietors some time since. 


On Fraternal Relations. 


S. A. D. Sheppard moved that the 
committee of the section be appointed 
a Committee on Fraternal Relations. 

Mr. Werner inquired whether the pro- 
prietors had a representative present, and 
if so, why this representative did not 
present any plan which the proprietors 
might have for discussion. 

Mr. Ebert said that when the retailers 
had gone to the Montreal meeting of the 
N. W. D. A. Mr. Eliel, who had been 
so eloquent in welcoming the association 
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read from the 


to Minnetonka Beach, informed the re- 
tailers that “God helps him who helps 
himself,” and that in his opinion it was 
incumbent upon them to help themselves, 
as the N. W. D. A. could do nothing 
for them. 

Karl Simmons spoke of the results of 
manufacturing by co-operative associa- 
tions, and said that the only thing for 
the retailers to do wherever cutting oc- 
curred was to cut to the very bottom 
price and to push their own co-operative 
goods. He believed that the spread of 
the co-operative idea in the manufactur- 
ing of household remedies had adminis- 
tered a very severe blow to the proprie- 
tary medicine houses, and that this was 
why the proprietors were now more anx- 
ious to consult with retailers than hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. Werner moved that the communi- 
cation be received and acknowledged. 

Mr. Dohme supported the motion on 
the ground that a communication of this 
character demanded a courteous acknowl- 
edgment which did not necessarily carry 
with it any action on the part of the sec- 
tion. 

W. S. Thompson said that he had him- 
self drawn up a p!an in consultation with 
proprietors some years since. That when 
the question of laying this plan before 
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the retail trade to secure their co-oper- 
ation was discussed the proprietors had 
furnished all of the necessary funds, as 
he had not been in a position to pledge 
any of the funds of the A. P. A. The 
results of this interrogation of the trade 
as to their views on the cut-rate ques- 
tion had convinced him that it would be 
impossible to devise any plan which 
would meet with the approbation of the 
entire retail trade. The opposition to the 
tripartite plan had come from the re- 
tailers themselves, and in so far as the 
action of the Proprietary Association on 
this particular occasion was concerned, 
Mr. Thompson said that he could not 
agree with Mr. Ebert, for they had shown 
every disposition to aid the retailer. 

After discussion by various members, 
some of whom proposed to table the 
communication, it was formerly received 
and the secretary instructed to acknowl- 
edge its receipt. - 
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Unsalable Patent Medicines. 


Mr. Sheppard suggested as a topic for 
discussion the question of disposing of 
the accumulated stock of unsalable reme- 
dies which could be found upon the 
shelves of every retail druggist. Much 
of this stock would, no doubt, be salable 
in other sections than those in which it 
had accumulated, ayd he suggested tlat 
the commercial section endeavor to de- 
vise some plan for the exchange of this 
unsalable stock. 

Several members here directed atten- 
tion to the fact that a number of firms 
had engaged in the handling of just such 
remedies and no action was taken upon 
the suggestion. 

The Committee upon President’s Ad- 
dress here presented its report approving 
of the recommendations contained in that 
address, which report was adopted. 

Mr. Torbert directed attention to the 
inconsistency of the attitude assumed by 
the section upon the topic of this recom- 
mendation, for the recommendation itself 
was at variance with the action just taken 
by the section concerning the fraternal 
relations with the Proprietary Associa- 
tion. The failure to appoint a Committee 
on Fraternal Relations rather indicated 
a disposition upon the part of the section 
to discontinue its efforts to secure any 
change in the cut-rate conditions, where- 
as the president recommended that this 
question still be agitated. 

The nomination and election of officers 
of the section was then entered into, the 
following being elected: Jos. Jacobs, of 


Atlanta, chairman; J. Hal. Bobbitt, of 
Raleigh, N. C., secretary. 


N. A. Kuhn, of Omaha, H. F. Hassel- 
brock, of St. Louis, and E. C. Bent, Dell 
Rapids, S. D., committee. 

The officers were introduced by Clay 
W. Holmes and Chas. Holzhauer. 


The election of Mr. Jacobs was in the 
nature of a surprise to all concerned, Mr. 
Jacobs not being in the room at the time 
of the election. 


On being introduced to the section, 
Mr. Jacobs said that he feared the sec- 
tion was making an error in electing him 
to this office. ‘He was wholly unable to 
comprehend the significance of the move, 
and the only theory upon which he could 
account for his nomination was that it 
was desired to kill the section, and that 
he had been elected as the presiding 
officer with a view of finishing up the 
work as rapidly as possible. He stated 
that his views as regards the cutting of 
prices on proprietaries were thoroughly 
known to every member present, and that 
he was not only a cutter, but was proud 
of it. What measure of success he had 
won had been along these lines, and the 
section could not, and certainly should 
not, expect him to abandon convictions 
which he had held for so many years. If 
the members, however, believed that he 
could serve the association by acting as 
chairman he would do so and would do 
everything that lay in his power to make 
the section a success. 

Several members here gave expression 
to their confidence in Mr. Jacobs’ ability 
to do good work for the section, saying 
that a man who had made a success in 
everything which he had undertaken 
heretofore would be most apt to make a 
success of this somewhat thankless task 
of the chairmanship of the Commercial 
Section. 

There being no further business the 
Commercial Section adjourned. 
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THIRD DAY. 





First Session of the Scientific Section. 
Thursday Morning. 


Chairman William C. Alpers, of New 
Jersey, called the session to order at 
9.45 on Thursday morning, August 26th. 
In the absence of both Messrs. Coblentz 
and Scoville, members of the committee, 
Mr. Kauffman was nominated as secre- 
tary pro-tem. 

The chairman stated that while the 
next order of business was the reading 
of his address, he would like to have 
that postponed, as he had touched upon 
many subjects which he thought would 
be of interest to those who believe in 
the purely commercial side of pharmacy, 
and he would, therefore, prefer if the 
rest were willing to postpone the reading 
until a fuller audience was in attendance, 
as probably would be the case at the 
evening session. The suggestion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Caspari submitted a brief verbal 
report from the Committee on Indicators. 
The statistics of the report were sub- 
mitted for publication and the report ac- 
cepted and adopted. In the absence of 
Chairman Prescott the report of the 
Committee on Scientific Research was 
deferred until a later session. 

Edward Kremers and W. C. Alpers 
were both nominated for the chairman- 
ship of the section. This was followed 
by some discussion as to whether it were 
not an unwritten law of the section that 
a new chairman ought to be elected each 
time. Mr. Alpers accepted the nomina- 
tion and Mr. Kremers’ name was with- 
drawn. George B. Kauffman was put 
in nomination for the secretaryship of 
the session. Owing to the small number 
in attendance the following papers were 
read by title only: 

“Standards for Linseed and White and 
Black Mustard Seed,” by J. U. Lloyd; 
“Comparative Structure of Hyoscyamus, 
Belladonna and Stramonium Leaves,” by 
J. C. Schlotterback; “Examination of 
Powdered Vegetable Drugs,’ by Henry 
Kraemer; “Sulphur Precipitatum,” by T. 
D. Reed; “Is Glucose or Grape Sugar 
of Any Value as a Preservative in Syrup,” 
by David Walker; ‘“Gelsemic Acid,” by 
Virgil Coblentz; “The Effect of Temper- 
ature Upon Percolation,” by H. Smith: 
“Chemical Bibliography of Morphine,” 
by H. E. Brown. 

A discussion was entered into here 
as to the action of the chairman in not 
printing the paper by H. DeForest Smith 
on “The Effect of Temperature on Per- 
colation,” this gentleman not being a 
member of the association. On motion 
the papers took the usual course, and the 
first session of the scientific session ad- 
journed. 


Second Session of the Scientific Sec- 
tion. 
Thursday Morning. 


The meeting was called to order at 
10.10 a. m., immediately after the ad- 
journment of the first one. 

The first order of business was the 
reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, but upon motion, which was 
duly seconded, this was postponed. 

The next order of business was the 
election of officers, which was duly post- 
poned until the third session. 





The next order of business was the 
report of committees, but there were 
none to report. 

The election of two members for the 
Research Committee was also postponed 
until the third session. 

The next order of business was the 
reading and discussions of papers, but 
there being none, a motion was made 
to adjourn. This motion was duly sec- 
onded and prevailed, and the meeting 
adjourned until 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Third Session of the Scientific Sec- 


tion. 
Thursday Evening. 


Wm. C. Alpers called the section to 
order on Thursday evening at 8.30, and 
in the absence of the secretary, F. G. 
Ryan was made secretary pro-tem. James 
M. Good took the chair, while Mr. Alpers 
presented his address as chairman of the 
section. 

This address is printed on page 132. 
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The address was received with thanks, 
and the recommendations contained in it 
were referred to the Section of Education 
and Legislation for discussion, after 
which the section proceeded to the read- 
ing of papers, the first of which was on 


The Caffeine Compounds in Kola. 


By A. B. PReEscortt, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This paper, which was read in abstract 
only, was a continuation of the report 
of the work done by Mr. Prescott and 
Mr. Knox and reported on by them at 
the last meeting of the association. The 
results of the recent investigation seemed 
to establish quite clearly that the caffeine 
compound in kola is not a glucoside, but 
is distinctly a tannin belonging to that 
class of tannins which are termed “sugar- 
bearing,” in that they yield a minute pro- 
portion of sugar upon hydrolysis. The 
bromine derivatives up to the hexa-de- 
rivatives had been prepared and yielded 
on analysis results indicating a composi- 
tion of CisH20Os 

Mr. Prescott spoke at some length of 
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the chemical constitution of the com- 
pound. 

Mr. Edward Kremers referred to the 
recent investigations of the true character 
of tannin by Kunz-Krause, and published 
by him in the Berichte, which threw some 
light upon the subject in hand. 

The next paper presented was on: 


Practical Bacteriology for the Pharmacist. 


By Owen W. KRUEGER, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The author gave a number of excellent 
reasons why the pharmacist should ex- 
tend his sphere of knowledge and _ use- 
fulness into the realm of bacteriology. 
He himself had found that he could be 
of much service to the physician in bac- 
teriological work, for those physicians 
who were most competent to do this 
work did not have sufficient time at their 
disposal, while those who had sufficient 
time were not qualified to do it satisfac- 
torily. The work is of intense interest 
from a theoretical point of view and has 
proven quite remunerative. 

He then gave a few of the cases in 
which bacteriological diagnosis was of 
very great value, and described the stains 
used in the recognition of the tubercle 
bacillus, diplococci, the Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus and the typhoid bacillus. 

The paper was referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee after a brief discussion, 
which brought out the fact that a bac- 
teriological laboratory, including a mi- 
croscope, could be fitted up at a cost of 
from $100 to $300. 

Queries from various members educed 
the information that the fees ranged from 
$5 to $50 for an examination, and other 
members testified that the work was not 
only interesting but was very profitable. 

Mr. Prescott stated that there was a 
very rapidly-growing interest in the sub- 
ject of bacteriology among students. To 
become an expert bacteriologist, how- 
ever, required a broad foundation of spe- 
cial knowledge of physiology, histology, 
microscopy and biology, and without 
such a preliminary education one could 
not hope to accomplish much in the field 
of bacteriology. 

The next paper was on: 


The Assay of Volatile Oils. 


By Epwarp KREMERS, 
Madison, Wis. 

The author introduced the reading of 
the paper by a brief dissertation upon 
the meaning of the term “Volatile Oil,” 
which was most vague and unsattsfac- 
tory, but which answered as well as any 
other title yet devised to describe the 
class of compounds to which it was ap- 
plied. 

The recent advances in chemistry had 
enabled chemists to learn something of 
the true character and composition of 
these oils and to induce the chemist to 
endeavor to effect their assay. In many 
cases, however, we did not as yet know 
what constituent to base the assay upon. 
A few years since we were content to 
base our estimate of the value of pepper- 
mint oil upon the amount of menthol 
contained in it, but we have found that 
the menthol esters must be taken into 
consideration, some of which are, like the 
menthol sulphide, exceedingly obnoxious. 
The paper was only read in abstract and 
was then referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 
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Second Annual Report of the Research Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Prescott, as chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, here presented a re- 
port giving a summary of the work done 
by that committee or under its auspices 
during the past year. This report showed 
that work upon assaying volatile oils had 
been done by Mr. Kremers, as had just 
been reported by him. The constitution 
of commercial oil of bay was now being 
studied by the same gentleman, who was 
devoting much attention to the pure 
chemistry of the subject. Prof. J. U. 





W. A. 


FROST, 
Member of the 


Lloyd had taken up the study of black 


Council. 


and white mustard. The same author 
had compiled a bibliography on the sub- 
ject of gamboge and acacia. Investiga- 
tions of results of making syrups with 
glycerin instead of cane sugar had been 
men working in his laboratory, and these 
investigations would be continued and re- 
ported on later. L. E. Sayre had carried 
on his studies of taraxacum and would 
report upon the results of his investiga- 
tions. Mr. Prescott himself had given 
some attention to the per-haloids, and 
would present a paper on “Alkyl-Bismuth 
Iodide.” A study had been made of Ara- 
lia nudicaulis by Messrs. Alpers and Mur- 
ray, which would be presented later. R. 
H. True had carried out a series of studies 
on the toxic action of phenols on plants, 
and this would be presented by title. 
H. E. Brown, Ph.B., had prepared an 
exhaustive chemical bibliography of mor- 
phine down to the year 1895. This work 
was most voluminous, and arrangements 
had been made under which it would be 
published in a journal, which would fur- 
nish reprints to the association for distri- 
bution among its members. The report 
of the committee was accepted and con- 
curred in, and Messrs. Edward Kremers, 
of Madison, Wis., and A. R. L. Dohme, 
of Baltimore, were elected members of 
the committee to succeed Messrs. 
Kremers and Coblentz, whose term on 
the committee expired with this year. 

Leo Eliel, as chairman, submitted the 
report of the 


Committee on Revision of the Pharmacopoeia. 


Your Committee on the Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia respect- 
fully submits the following: 


PopoPrHyLitum.—As podophyllin is the active 
principle, a podophyllin requirement should be 
established. Even though but little of the root 
or extract of it are used, it is in the line of ad- 
vanced ideas and brings our pharmacopoeia 
abreast with our knowledge of to-day to have in- 
corporated in it such facts as we know. As the 
process of assaying the drug and obtaining the 
purified podophyllin U. S. P. is a simple one, 
it should be adopted as such, or in a modified 
form. Four per cent of purified U. S. P. podo- 

hyllin appears to be an average good yield 
rom resinous prime root. 


PRUNUS VIRGINIANA.—Wild cherry bark has been 
investigated by members of our association, and 
it has been established that the bark can readily 
be assayed and its value be determined. 
process of assay should be adopted and a stand- 
ard hydrocyanic requirement be established. | 

SANGUINARIA.—Blood root has an active prin- 
ciple, sanguinarine, and as this can readily be 
anemined, a process of assay should be adopted 
and a sanguinarine requirement established. 

SARSAPARILLA, QUILLAYA and SENEGA_ have 
similar properties, and their active principles are 
similar and allied. These principles should be 
investigated and closely compared. Methods of 
assay and standard requirements should be es- 
tablished so as to give pharmacists a means of 
determining their merits and value independ- 
ently of the crude microscopical methods now 
necessarily only employed and which can have 
no real value. If, as has been maintained, 
soap bark and senega root have the same thera- 
peutic value and can be interchanged, the more 
valuable one should be determined and adopted 
and the less valuable one dropped. 

STROPHANTHUS.—The most valuable variety of 
this drug should be adopted and the less valu- 
able varieties excluded by the Pharmacopoeia, 
and a method of assay for determining the 
strophantin adopted as well as a minimum con- 
tent of the same. 

Syrupus Acip1 Hypriopicr is not a stable 
preparation, and it is doubtful if it can be made 
such. concentrated solution of hydriodic acid 
can be made that is stable and from which the 
syrup can be made as wanted for dispensing. 
Such a solution should be substituted for the 
syrup. 

Syrup oF Gartic.—This syrup is practically 
obsolete, as far as usefulness is concerned. It 
hence has no longer any excuse for being in the 
Pharmacopoeia and should be dropped. But if 
retained in the Pharmacopoeia, the quantity of 
dilute acetic acid should be reduced, for if made 
with a good quality of garlic, the finished pro- 
duct, according to quantities now directed to be 
used, will yield about 100 Cc. more than the 
1,000 Cc. that the Pharmacopoeia directs. 

VANILLIN has been recognized as the odorifer- 
ous and valuable principle of vanilla beans, and 
is a definite chemical compound whose purity 
can readily be determined. It should be made 
official, especially as its use is becoming general 
among pharmacists. 

Muciraco Acacia may be kept for an indefi- 
nite time, if 25 per cent of the water directed to 
be used is replaced with liquor calcis, and we 
recommend its adoption in the Pharmacopoeia. 

Tinctura Moscui.—The Pharmacopoeial re- 
quirement of 5 per cent strength is too great, 
and wasteful, as this amount of musk will not 
be exhausted by the process now directed. The 
strength should be reduced to 2 per cent and 
100 Cc. of the water, replaced by liquor calcis. 

_Metuyt ALcoHOL may now be obtained of a 

high degree of purity, and the use of such puri- 
fied wood alcohol should be sanctioned in the 
manufacture of such preparations as Linimentum 
Saponis, Linimentum Saponis Mbollis, Lini- 
mentum Sinapis Compositum, Spiritus Myrciae, 
Tincturae Arnicae Florum, Tincturae Benzoini, 
Tincturae Cantharidis, and Tincturae  L[odi. 
Samples of these preparations with purified 
wood alcohol are herewith submitted for your 
inspection. 
_ It was the intention to submit at this meet- 
ing a line of samples of fluid and solid extracts 
of alkaloidal drugs with wood alcohol as a solv- 
ent, but in order to obtain trustworthy results 
find that individual experiments have to be re- 
peated a great many times. The practicability 
of using methyl alcohol in the manufacture of 
alkaloidal solid extracts was tested on the follow- 
ing drugs: 

Aconite, belladonna, cinchona, henbane, and 
stramonium. Methyl alcohol does wholly ex- 
tract the alkaloids of these drugs. ‘ 

In case of aconite, belladonna, nux vomica and 
cinchona, the volume of menstruum for total 
exhaustion was ascertained. Two portions of 
the drug (100 Gm. each) were packed in sep- 
arate percolators and were exhausted under the 
same conditions and at the same rate of flow 
one portion being exhausted with official men- 
struum, the other with a menstruum differing 
from the official in containing pure methyl alco. 
hol in place of official ethyl alcohol. i 

fhe percolation was conducted with ordinary 
ee Ym — in the og vl ordinarily em- 
ployed in retail stores who follow the specifica- 
tions of the U. S. P. — 





Results. 
D Volume of Menstruum Required 
rug | for Total Exhaustion. 
Ethyl Methyl 
; Menstruum. Menstruum, 
Aconite. ....... 450 Ce. 550 Ce 
Belladonna .... 695 Cc. 700 Ce. 
Nux vomica... 950 Cc. 1,060 Cc. 
Cinchona....... Data not at hand. 
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The first and the second 100 Cc. of percolate 
were assayed with the following results: 


First 100 Cc. of | First 100 Cc. of 
Ethyl Percolate. |Methyl Percolate 


Drug. 





0.49 Gm. 


7 | 
Aconlte.ccscess Total alkaloid. 


0.438 Gm. 
Total alkaloid. 

48 m. 
Total alkaloid. 


1.427 Gm. 
Total alkaloid. 


“He 0.437 Gm. 
Beliadonna.... Total alkaloid. 
1.437 Gm. 


Max vomics... Total alkaloid. 














CARDRORR.....0% Data not at hand.| 
| 
D | Second 100 Cc. of |Second 100 Cc. of 
sid | Ethyl Percolate. |Methyl Percolate 
| 
l 
err 0.135 Gm. 0.135 Gm. 
ACOBNE...-.4+ Total alkaloid. Total alkaloid. 
: 0578 Gm. 04814 Gm, 
Belladonna ....) total alkaloid. Total alkaloid. 
J 5 : .733 Gm. i 7m 
Nux vomica...| otal alkaloid. | Total alkaloid 


Cinchona....... 





The total alkaloidal strength of the drugs 
operated on was also ascertained. The data 
are not at hand, but will be used later. 

The solvent power of methyl alcohol for non- 
alkaloidal plant constituents is not identical 
with the solvent power of ethyl alcohol. As a 
consequence the mass of extract obtained from 
a given quantity of drug is not the same as that 
obtained from the same quantity of drug by 
means of an ethyl alcohol menstruum. The 
dose of the extract would therefore have to be 
changed, if methyl alcohol be adopted as solv- 
ent. 

Results showing weight of extract, calculated 
pilular extract, obtained from 100 Gm. of drug 
in case of ethyl menstruum and in case of 
methyl menstruum: 





| Ethyl Extract. | Methyl Extract. 





Drug. 
| 
Aconite........ 7.57 Gm. 14 Gm. 
Belladonna.... 54 Gm 25.708 Gm. 
Nux vomica.. -| 12.55 Gm. 20.4 Gm. 
cacocnmaataies 54.62 Gm. | 53.134 Gm. 
Note: In these experiments the drugs were 


completely exhausted. ; 

The committee is under obligations to the 
Department of Pharmacy of Purdue University 
for the work and data in connection with tests 
of methyl alcohol in the manufacture of alka- 
loidal solid extracts, and to the Manhattan Spirit 
Co. for their liberality in furnishing the amount 
of purified methyl alcohol required. 














CASWELL A. MAYO, 
Member of the Council. 


Mr. Hallberg criticised the require- 
ment of 4 per cent of resin in podophyl- 
lum root, on the ground that really prime 
root four or five years old would yield 
about 5 per cent. Mr. Ryan said that he 
thought the requirement of 4 per cent was 
a just one, as a good article of root gath- 
ered in the fall when worked on the 
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most economical basis on a large scale 
yielded about 4} per cent of resin. An 
article gathered in the spring, however, 
yielded very much less. Mr. Lloyd con- 
firmed Mr. Ryan’s statement, saying that 
a yield of 40 pounds of resin from 1,000 
pounds of root was considered as a very 
satisfactory result on a commercial scale. 


Methyl Alcohol in Pharmacy. 


That portion of the report which re- 
ferred to the use of methyl alcohol in 
pharmacy provoked very considerable 
discussion. Mr. Hallberg opposed its 
use on the ground that deleterious com- 
pounds were formed when it is used with 
certain drugs and cited as an instance of 
its inapplicability the fact that le had in 
his possession tincture of iodine which, 
after six months, made no stain when 
applied to the skin, and in which a copi- 
ous precipitate of iodoform was thrown 
down. Prof. Sadtler stated that he had 
had some of the Columbian spirit, which 
was the methyl alcohol used by the com- 
mittee, in his possession for a year and 
had observed no change whatever in it, 
and that this sample at least he found to 
be pure. 

_Mr. Sadtler asked whether the Colum- 
bian spirit used had been subjected to 
fractional distillation to determine wheth- 
er or not it contained any foreign sub- 
stance. Mr. Eliel, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in reply stated that the spirits 
used had been subjected to very careful 
examination without finding any foreign 
substance in it whatever. 

Mr. Hallberg quoted several cases that 
had come under the observation of per- 
sons known to him personally in which 
death had followed the drinking of wood 
alcohol and in which post-mortem exam- 
inations indicated that the alcohol taken 
had been the cause of death. 

Edward Kremers said that it was in- 
teresting to note that a theory had been 
set forth that the toxicity of the alcohols 
of the paraffin series increased in propor- 
tion to the number of CHz2 groups pres- 
ent, and that on this theory methyl alco- 
hol when pure should be less toxic in its 
effects than ethyl alcohol, 

E. H. Gane, of New York, stated that 
he had had occasion to examine a large 
number of samples of Columbian spirit 
and that he had found some variation in 
the quality of the samples submitted in 
the course of regular commercial busi- 
ness. While all those examined had 
been of a high degree of purity, a few 
were found which contained some ace- 
tone. 

W. A. Puckner, of Chicago, stated that 
he had made some physiological experi- 
ments upon his own person concerning 
the toxicity of Columbian spirit, taking 
the methyl alcohol in gradually increas- 
ing quantities up to a fluid ounce, and 
that he had not observed any physiologi- 
cal action other than that which would 
have been caused by an equal quantity 
of ethyl alcohol. 

Mr. Ebert-said that he had on his 
shelves a pint of the tincture of iodine 
made with Columbian spirit, which was 
contained in a quart stock bottle and 
which had been exposed to the usual 
shop conditions, being exposed to day- 
light and being open from time to time. 
This tincture had been made up in Janu- 
ary, but was still in a perfect state of 
preservation. The report of the com- 
mittee was accepted, adopted and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publication. 

A motion by Mr. Hallberg to refer 
back to the committee that portion of 


the report which dealt with the question 
of methyl alcohol was not carried. 


Peanut Oil. 
By S. P. SapT Ler, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
This paper is printed on page 140. 
The next paper bore the title: 


Practical Notes, 


By JoserH R. FEIL, 
Cleveland, O. 


We print the paper in full on page 140. 

George F. Payne stated that the trou- 
ble with the tincture of opium, in the 
South at least, was that the druggists 
frequently used the gum opium instead 
of the granulated opium, as directed by 
the Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr. Feil having referred in the paper 
to some statements made by Francis 
Hemm, Mr. Hemm stated that he rather 
attributed the paucity of yield of alkaloid 
to the fact that percolation was not a 
satisfactory process by which to pre- 
pare tincture of opium. Though he had 
found calcium phosphate to interfere with 
the results, he did not think that the 
phosphate was wholly responsible for the 
trouble. Messrs. Hallberg and Mayo 
both referred to the discussion of this 








CHARLES T. HELLER, 


Secretary of the Minnesota Association. 
Member of Entertainment Committee. 


same topic which had taken place some 
years since, in which it had been quite 
clearly shown that the phosphate of com- 
merce was not suited for the purpose for 
which it was used in the Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr. Good taking the chair, Mr. Alpers 

read a paper on 
Aralia Nudicaulis. 
By Wm. C. ALPpeRs AND Benjy. Murray, 
New York. 

This paper consisted of a description, 
both macroscopic and microscopic, of the 
drug, with illustrations of its structure 
and of a chemical examination of sam- 
ples of approved authenticity. With the 
paper there were submitted specimens of 
the plant, of the rhizome, and of pharma- 
ceutical preparations made from the rhi- 
zome. Such virtues as the drug pos- 
sessed seemed to depend on the oils and 
resins. No extended physiological ex- 
periments were made, but it appeared to 
be a stimulant diaphoretic and probably 
neurotic. 

Messrs. Sayre, Hallberg and Lloyd all 
spoke of the very general use of the 
plant under the name of false sarsaparilla 
or small spikenard, throughout the cen- 


tral western States, the latter stating that 
the syrup of aralia had a very large use 
in eclectic medicines, much similar to 
that enjoyed by syrup of sarsaparilla 
some years ago. This paper was re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee, and 
a paper on 


Boiler Shop Pharmacy, 
By C. S. N. HALLBERG, 


was read by the author. This paper con- 
sisted largely of a severe arraignment of 
the method pursued by the makers of a 
friable pill in commending their manu- 
facture to the physician and pharmacist. 
A tabulated statement was presented 
showing the relative solubility of these 
pills as contrasted with those made by 
retail pharmacists and others under con- 
ditions simulating those to which the 
pill would be subjected in the intestinal 
tract. The paper was pungent, satirical 
and in many places amusing, the audience 
being kept in a constant ripple of laugh- 
ter: 

At its conclusion, C. M. Ford, of Den- 
ver, moved that the paper be ordered 
printed. Mr. Caspari asked that the 
paper be simply referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee in the usual matter, as 
while it contained many valuable facts, 
and while he agreed with many of the 
statements made, the language used was 
open to some criticism. Prof. Hallberg 
apologized for being unable to find suffi- 
ciently virile language in which to ex- 
press his opinions, and said that he 
feared no words in the English language 
were quite sufficiently forcible to express 
them. 

L. E. Sayre stated that in selecting the 
Publication Committee he felt that the 
association could with perfect safety trust 
to its discretion to avoid the publication 
of any matter which might prove to the 
detriment of the best interests of phar- 
macy or of the association. 

A. B. Prescott said that while he ap- 
preciated the accuracy of the statements 
made and enjoyed the pungency of the 
language, there was in his mind a ques- 
tion whether or not the publication of the 
article in its present form might not in- 
volve some financial entanglement on the 
part of the association. It was true that 
others might be perfectly clear on this 
head, there was, nevertheless, in his 
mind a question as to the expediency of 
publishing this paper as read. B. 
Lyons moved to amend Mr. Ford’s mo- 
tion by accepting and referring to the 
Publication Committee, which was car- 
ried. 

Papers on alkyl-bismuth iodide, by A. 
B. Prescott; on the preparation of ftuid 
extract of wild cherry, by J. M. Good, 
and on the preparation of soluble ferric 
phosphate, by W. A. Puckner, were read 
by title on account of the lateness of the 
hour and referred to the Section on Edu- 
cation and Legislation, as the chairman 
of that section stated that he hoped to be 
able to find time to have these papers 
read before his section. 

The election of officers of the section 
was entered into and Edward Kremers 
was chosen chairman and A. B. Lyons, 
secretary. The chairman of the section 
being ex-officio a member of the special 
committee of research, A. B. Lyons was 
elected to membership in that committee 
to fill the vacancy caused by the election 
of Mr. Kremers to the chairmanship of 
the section. 

The installation of the officers followed, 
after which a vote of thanks was moved 
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to retiring officers and carried and the 
Scientific Section adjourned at 12.45 a. m. 
a. m. 


FOURTH DAY. 


First Session, Section on Education 
and Legislation, 
Friday Morning. 

The morning session opened at 9.45 a. 
m. under the chairmanship of Prof. C. S. 
N. Hallberg, of Chicago. 

The chairman delivered an able and 
interesting address, which will be pub- 
lished later. , 

At the close of the address on motion 
it was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of A. B. Prescott, G. W. Parisen 
and W. H. Puckner for consideration 
and report. 

The secretary then read the report on 
the pharmacy laws of the United States, 
which on motion was received and re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee. 

The report gave a detailed account of 
the pharmacy laws projected or enacted 
in the States during the past year, and 
gave full details of the estimated number 
of registered pharmacists under the con- 
trol of the various boards. The total 
number was 61,600, with 10,400 assistants, 
an increase in numbers, but with a grati- 
fying decrease in the number licensed 
on registration and on experience. This 
indicated a decided advance in the stand- 
ard required. 

Professor Hallberg then presented the 
report of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Pharmacy Laws of the United 
States. The report consisted of a sum- 
mary of answers to the main questions oi 
the committee’s circular of interroga- 
tories on the proposed draft of a national 
pharmacy law. The scope of the act, the 
duties of the Pharmacy Board, registra- 
tion provisions, examinations and poison 
regulations formed the principal features 
of the report, and detailed figures show- 
ing the result of the canvass, were set forth 
at considerable length. 

The report was received and referred to 
the Committee on Publication. 

Nominations were then made for the 
offices of chairman and secretary of the 
section for the ensuing year. The follow- 
ing nominations were made: 

For chairman, J. H. Beal, of Scio, 
Ohio, and C. S. N. Hallberg, of Chicago; 
for secretary, H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis, 
O. Oldberg, Chicago: G. B. Kauffman, 
Columbus, Ohio; F. S. Hereth, Chicago; 
C. S. N. Hallberg, Chicago; J. H. Web- 
ster, Minneapolis; H. B. Mason, Danne- 
mora, N. Y.; W. H. Puckner, Chicago. 

The reading of papers was then pro- 
ceeded with. 


Should a Pharmacy Law Be Uniform 
Territorially ? 
By E. S. Dawson, Jr. 


In this paper E. S. Dawson said that 
the line should be drawn according to 
the population of a place, and placed 
the limit at 5,000 inhabitants. In places 
of less than this population the provisions 
of the law relating to licensed clerks 
should not apply. It seemed reasonable 
to allow unlicensed dealers to furnish 
simple remedies and household poisons 
in places where there was no licensed 
pharmacist practicing, provided that the 
package or bottles bore the label of a 
registered pharmacist and were sold in- 





tact. Eighty per cent of the licensees of 
the New York State Board answered the 
query, “Should a store in which phar- 
macy is practiced be required to be in 
charge of more than one licensee of the 
State Board of Pharmacy?” with an em- 
phatic no! on the ground that trade 
would not warrant the expense. 


Should Pharmacists or the State Support the 
Pharmacy Law and the Board? 
By H. M. Wuitney. 


The author drew attention to the law 
as to registration, and gave a tabulated 
statement showing the number of appli- 
cants examined and registered and also 
the number of examinations. Some can- 
didates only passed after ten, twelve or 
fourteen re-examinations and one only 
passed at the eighteenth attempt. He 
said that the boards should be self-sup- 
porting and the enforcement of the laws 
should be paid for from the State treasury, 
as it was a duty placed on the board 
by the State. 
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did not pass in two or three attempts, if 
properly educated, there was something 
the matter with the board examinations. 

Mr. Webster said that after twelve 
years’ experience he agreed that the pro- 
vince of the boards was not mere ex- 
amination. The difficulties in enforcing 
the laws lay in the Pharmacy acts, in 
the lack of funds and in the opposition of 
the local authorities to prosecution in 
many cases. Mr. Whitney, in reply, said 
that re-examinations were in accordance 
with the law. As soon as they were 
strong enough they would probably limit 
the number of examinations. 


Uniform Pharmacy Law—As to Place of 
Registration. 
By Jos. JAcoss. 

As to the place of registration the 
author thought that the most suitable 
place for keeping registration records was 
in the Court of Probate and Record. He 


suggested the insertion of the following 
clause: 








New York College of Phesmscy Alumni. 


Among the Alumni of the New York College of Pharmacy who took part in 











the reunion on Wednesday evening were Thomas F. Main, New York; Charles 
Holzhauer, Newark, N. J.; F. J. Wulling, University of Minnesota; George F. 
Payne, Atlanta, Ga.; R. C. Werner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William A. Frost and Henry 
Rauch, Minneapolis, Minn., and Vice-President Gustav Ramsperger, New York 
city. We present herewith a photograph of those present. The reunion was a 
most enjoyable one, and the Alumni will, no doubt, make a feature of such re- 
unions at future meetings of the A. Ph. A. 





A spirited discussion followed the read- 
ing of this paper. Professor Kremers 
said that the examinations should be con- 
ducted according to recognized educa- 
tional principles, and no candidate should 
be allowed more than three opportunities 
to pass the board. Mr. Ebert was op- 
posed to pharmacists being taxed to sup- 
port the board. The duties of the board 
were to regulate the stores and the prac- 
tice of pharmacy, and part of their time 
should be devoted to enforcing the phar- 
macy laws. The examinations were only 
a part of their duties, not the whole, as 
many of the boards seemed to consider. 
Mr. Mason supported Prof. Kremers’ 
suggestions, and said that if the candidate 


“All persons qualified by law to prac- 
tice pharmacy in this State shall, before 
entering upon such practice, cause their 
names to be entered upon a book to be 
kept for that purpose in the office of the 
clerk of that court in which wills are filed 
for probate and record, in the county of 
the residence of such licentiate and of 
the county in which he does business as 
a pharmacist.” Then follow with appro- 
priate penalty for violation. 

Mr. Ebert approved this suggestion, 
and on motion by Professor Oldberg it 
was voted to suspend discussion on the 
papers on pharmacy law until the pre- 
sentation of the draft of the proposed 
ideal pharmacy law. 














On Provisions of a Poisons Law, and Meas- 
ures for Its Enforcement. 


By A. B. Prescott. 


The author advocated a general State 
law and vigorous enforcement of regis- 
tration laws in the handling of poisons. 
The list of poisons to be registered must 
be settled by the pharmacists themselves 
in conference. The duty of enforcing 
these laws should rest with the State 
Board. 


Shall a Compulsory Curriculum Be Established 
in Lieu of Registration by Diploma ? 
By L. E. Sayre. 


In discussing this question Professor 
Sayre said that if the interdependence of 
the college, the State Association and 
the State Board as factors in education 
can be felt, and if perfect harmony could 
be instituted, the time would then be ripe 
for the ideal method, namely: The can- 
didate for recognition as registered phar- 
macist by the State Board of Pharmacy 
must first have a systematic course of 
training in a reputable school of a certain 
standard and must possess a diploma‘cer- 
tifying to this fact, and then be examined. 

The public almost demands it of us. 
Some have said: “You, as pharmacists, 
are deceiving the public if this method is 
not now in vogue.” 


Practice and Ownership in Pharmacy. 
By Jos. Jacoss. 


In the consideration of the acts which 
should be allowed to pharmacists and 
prohibited to non-pharmacists, Mr. 
Jacobs said that general merchants 
should be allowed to keep and sell non- 
poisons and domestic drugs and remedies. 
A non- -pharmacist should not be allowed 
to “open” a pharmacy or to “operate” 
one, but there can be no objection to a 
non-pharmacist “owning” a drug store, 
and any opposition to such ownership 
would be unconstitutional, since the right 
to hold and enjoy property is inherent 
and fundamental. 


Concerning the Questions Given in State Board 
of Pharmacy Examinations. 
By Harry B. Mason. 


The author defined the true test of the 
drug compounder as his fitness to serve 
the public’s needs safely and capably. The 
aim and end of the examination should 
be to determine what the applicant really 
was, not what he could hand out from 
the grab-bag of memory. Questions 
should be asked which required first, use 
of trained pharmaceutical faculties, and, 
second, of such knowledge only as is like- 
ly to be retained in the mind by constant 
application. Questions dealing with 
memory alone should be subjugated. 
Under such limitations an examination 
would demand of a pharmacist just what 
practice did. Professor Oldberg, in the 
discussion ,following, dwelt on the neces- 
sity of preparation on the part of the 
examining board. There should be facili- 
ties for work, suitable appropriations by 
the State, and the examination itself 
should demand evidence of knowledge of 
a practical nature. Dr. Whelpley added 
the requirement of competent examiners. 
C. M. Ford, of Denver, believed a chart 
should be prepared to aid examiners, one 
which would suggest questions in prac- 
tical work, not entirely along the line of 
a pharmaceutical course of study. Presi- 
dent Hemel, of the Wisconsin State As- 
sociation, suggested a national board 
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with power to issue certificates. President 
Flexon, of the Manitoba Association, de- 
tailed the various sections of the Mani- 
toba law as contained in the charter 
granted by the province. The statute was 
that of Great Britain, with a compulsory 
curriculum feature added. In replying 
to criticisms on his paper, Mr. Mason 
explained that he had designed his efforts 
to show that it was possible to determine 
the knowledge of candidates from ex- 
amination questions alone. 

The committee on the chairman's ad- 
dress then reported as follows: 

The chairman of the section made the 
following recommendations: 

For this see chairman’s address. 

2. That the rules of the association for 
the advancement of science, as to ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation of chemical 
and scientific terms, be reported at next 
year’s meeting. 

3. That a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of creating a 
memorial to the eminent pharmacist, 
Hermann Hager. 

4. That a schedule of rules for the sec- 
tion be presented next year for adoption. 

The committee reported in favor of the 
adoption by the section of recommenda- 
tions 1, 3 and 4. In respect to the last 
the committee suggest that the commit- 
tee of the section be requested to present 
a set of rules. The committee did not 
advise adoption of recommendation 2 for 
the reason that the proposed changes are 
already well before the pharmaceutical 
public, and their introduction into use 
is governed by private judgment and 
taste, and further that the discussion of 
the subject would consume too much 
time. 

On motion the report was received and 
adopted, after which the first session of 
the Section for Legislation and Education 
adjourned for lunch. 


Second Session. 
Friday Afternoon, Aug. 27. 


The chairman called the meeting to 
order at 2.45. Hallberg pre- 
sented the report of the committee of the 
Section on Education and Legislation on 
the revision of the pharmacy laws, which 
will be published in a later issue. 

S. A. D. Sheppard moved that the asso- 
ciation be requested to print 500 copies 
of this report for use by the chairman 
and distribution to the various institu- 
tions and boards. 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley suggested the ap- 
pointment, also, of a special committee 
with C. S. N. Hallberg as chairman in 
order to avoid change of hands in the 
conduct of the work. 

The motion was adopted. O. Oldberg, 
speaking in response to a request from 
the chair, said that he had not had time 
to thoroughly familiarize himself with the 
changes, and suggested postponement of 
the discussion. He moved that a slip be 
attached to each printed copy stating that 
the association had so far taken no ac- 
tion on the subject, but invited expres- 
sions of opinion. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The section then proceeded to elect 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Hallberg withdrew his name as candidate 
for the chairmanship, and on motion the 
chairman cast a ballot for the remaining 
nominee, and declared J. H. Beal, Scio, 
Ohio, elected as chairman of the section. 
H. G. Webster, of Minneapolis, was 
elected secretary. The new officers were 
duly installed, and the second session of 
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the Section on Legislation and Education 
adjourned. 





FIFTH DAY. 


Third Session of the Section on Edu- 
cation and Legislation. 


Saturday Morning. 


The third and final session of the Sec- 
tion on Education and Legislation was 
called to order at 10 o’clock on Saturday 
morning by chairman C. S. N. Hallberg. 

The first paper presented was: 


A Metric System Report. 
By H. M. WHELPLEy, 


which consisted of a tabulation of the 
reply obtained to questions concerning 
the usage of the metric system in pre- 
scriptions which had been sent out by 
Mr. Whelpley, and which indicated some 
growth in the use of this system. C. S. 
N. Hallberg stated that he had made it a 
practice to take a vote of his students at 
the close of each session as to their pref- 
erences in the matter of using the 
apothecary system or metric system of 
weights and measures, and that only 
one case had he found who, after becom- 
ing familiar with the metric system, still 
preferred the old system. 

Geo. C. Bartells said that in his ex- 
perience he found the young physi- 
cians would occasionally use the metric 
system, while it appeared to be hopeless 
to expect the older and more conservative 
members of the profession to change their 
custom in this respect. 

It appeared to be quite, evident that it 
was with the physicians rather than with 
the pharmacists that the trouble lay in 
introducing the metric system. 

F, E. Stewart then asked leave to read 
by title a paper on “Counter Prescribing 
by Druggists,”’ stating that the matter 
would be brought up later. The paper 
was so read and referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee. 

The next paper on the programme was 
one referred from the Scientific Section 
with the title: 


A Distinguished Physician-Pharmacist — His 
Great Discovery : Ether-Anaesthesia. 


By Josern Jacoss, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The author reviewed the claims of the 
four claimants for the honor of the dis- 
covery of anaesthesia, ail of whom were 
Americans. These claimants are Craw- 
ford W. Long, physician-pharmacist, of 
Georgia; second, Charles T. Jackson, 
physician-scientist, of Massachusetts; 
third, W. T. G. Morton, dentist, of Mas- 
sachusetts; fourth, Horace Wells, dentist, 
of Connecticut. Abundant citations were 
given to prove the claims of Craw- 
ford W. Long to priority in the applica- 
tion of ether as an anaesthetic in surgery. 
The first practical application of anaes- 
thesia was made by Dr. Long in the 
extirpation of a tumor from the neck 
of James M. Venable, on March 30, 1842. 
Horace Wells, a dentist of Connecticut. 
subjected himself to the effect of nitrous 
oxide gas without pain on December 11, 
1844. Charles T. Jackson did not himself 
administer ether in operation, but, it is 
claimed, suggested its use to Dr. W. T. 
G. Morton on September 30, 1848. W. 
T. G. Morton gave ether to a Mr. Frost 
on September 30, 1846, and extracted a 
tooth without pain. 
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All of these dates were accurately au- 
thenticated and vouched for by the au- 
thor. 

The paper was listened to with pro- 
found interest, and a special vote of 
thanks to the author was passed, and the 
secretary was instructed to print 500 ad- 
ditional copies for distribution among the 
medical journals of America and Europe, 
with a view to giving the paper the wid- 
est publicity. 


Approved by........... 
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Prescription Filing Cards, 


C. Alpers presented an oral report 
on ip prescriptions, accompanying the 
— with specimens of cards which 

had been devised and are used by him 
for this purpose. 

The printed matter which appeared on 
these cards is shown here. The cards 
measure 8 inches by 6}. On the face of 
each card the original prescription is 











| Present this check when call- | 
pies coe ing for your prescription. 
| 





OBVERSE OF 


At the conclusion of this paper, which 
was received with hearty applause, a 
special vote of thanks was tendered the 
author, and the secretary was requested 
to have 500 extra copies of the paper 
printed and to send copies to each of the 
medical journals in this country and to 
the prominent journals abroad. 

This was followed by a paper on 


The Medicines of the Cree Indians of the 
North. 


By CHARLES FLEXON. 


This paper was interesting as showing 
the therapeutic uses of a number of in- 
digenous plants, and was listened to 
with much interest by the section. 

The report of the committee on the 
address of the chairman of the section on 


scientific papers was presented and 
adopted. 
A paper on 


Taraxacum Root. 
By L. E. Sayre, 


Lawrence, Kan. 


The paper presented by Mr. Sayre was 
a report of the work done by him and 
under his direction during the past year 
in continuation of his previous researches 
on this drug. While the results so far 
obtained are not very definite, the indi- 
cations are that some wholly unexpected 
constituents will be found present in the 
root. The paper took the usual course. 

J. H. Beal, of Scio, read by title a 
paper on the relation of pharmacists to 
the pharmacy law, and explained that it 
was devoted to an explanation of the 
real relation of pharmacists to the law. 

The paper by Mr. Prescott on alkyl- 


bismuth iodide was called for, but as the 
author had been compelled to leave, the 
paper was not read. 


PRESCRIPTION 


FILING CARD RKEDUCED. 


pasted. The card itself and the two de- 
tachable slips at the bottom are stamped 
with the same number. The card is 
stamped with a time stamp showing the 
hour and minute of its receipt, and when 
the prescription is put up it is again 
stamped, showing the amount of time re- 





same time the clerk is handed a new 
blank card with the serial number on it, 
which it should bear if it were intended 
for use on a new prescription. This re- 
newal card is stamped, at the time of re- 
ceipt and completion and the signatures 
of the persons preparing and checking 
the prescription both appear on the re- 
newal card. <A new prescription label 
is then put on the package, showing both 
the original and the renewal number. 
This offers a method for keeping a com- 
plete record of every detail both con- 
cerning the original prescription and any 
renewals of it. When the prescription is 
again renewed another new index card is 
stamped, and this last renewal number 
and the original prescription number are 
the only ones which appear on the pack- 
age. On the back of the original index 
card is kept a complete record of all re- 
newals. 

The author stated that the system was 
based to a certain extent upon sugges- 
tions made by Edward Kremers and that 
it had been found to be very satisfactory 
in practice. 

Mr. Ebert stated that he had found 
nothing so satisfactory as the German 
method, which consisted of wrapping up 
the prescriptions in packages of 100 and 
filing these packages, five in each box, in 
boxes adjusted to the average size pre- 
scription. In an experience covering 
thirty years he had never lost but one 
prescription. so far as he knew 

Mr. Ryan asked whether or not papers 
which had been read by title should be 
printed as read. He was assured that 
the Committee on Publication would ex- 
ercise careful supervision of all such 
papers before publication. 

W. S. Thompson, of Washington, 
stated that in his opinion the association 
should put itself upon record as being 
in favor of suppressing, as far as possible, 
the traffic in narcotics, such as opium, 
cocaine, etc., the use of which is calcu- 



























































| THIS PRESCRIPTION WAS RENEWED AT THE FOLLOWING DATE: 
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REVERSE OF PRESCRIPTION FILING CARD REDUCED. 
quired to prepare it. When filled this lated tu grow into a habit, and offered 


card is filed in a cabinet similar to that 
used for index cards in libraries. When 
a prescription is renewed the original 
card and prescription is taken out and 
handed to the prescription clerk, who has 
nothing before him except the prescrip- 
tion which he is at work upon. At the 


a resolution to that effect, which was 
adopted. 

The minutes of the last session were 
read and approved, and J. H. Beal, the 
newly-elected chairman, and H. G. Web- 
ster, the secretary, were duly installed, 
and a vote of thanks to the retiring offi- 























cers was passed, after which the third 
session of the Section ‘on Education and 
Legislation adjourned. 


Third General Session. 
Saturday Afternoon. 


The minutes of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth meetings of the council were read 
by George W. Kennedy, chairman of 
that body, as soon as the third and final 
general session of the association was 
called to order. 

The chairmen of the council commit- 
tees were announced as follows: 

Publication—C. L. Diehl, of Louisville. 

Transport ation—Caswell A. Mayo, of 
New York. 

uta bexshin-W, A. Frost, of St. Paul. 

Finance—Charles E. Dohme, of Balti- 
more. 

Auditing—J. A. Miller, of Harrisburg. 

It was also announced that the council 
had elected Henry P. Hynson as local 
secretary and had granted George F. 
Payne, chairman of the Committee on 
Status of the Military Pharmacists, $75 
additional for the use of that committee. 
Two new applications for membership 
had been acted upon by the council, mak- 
ing the total number of applications for 
this meeting 127, of which over 100 had 
paid. The minutes of the council were 
then approved and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Transportation submitted by 
Edward Shumpik. In this report the 
thanks of the committee and of the mem- 
bers were extended to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R. R. for their excel- 
lent service rendered the association, and 
reference was made to the pleasant jour- 
ney on the Northern Steamship Line by 
way of the lakes, which had been taken 
by some fifty odd members of the asso- 
ciation. 

W. S. Thompson submitted the report 
of the Committee on Tax-Free Alcohol, 
which contained no matter of special in- 
terest, and took the usual course. 


Report of Special Committee on National 
Legislation. 


Dr. F. E. Stewart presented a volumin- 
ous report as chairman of the Committee 
on National Legislation, covering the 
history of the subject for the current 
year. 

The only new question of importance 
touched upon in the report was the effort 
made during the last Congress to impose 
a tax upon wood alcohol. Mr. Ebert, of 
this committee, had protested promptly 
and vigorously against the levying of 
such a report, and his protests seem to 
have had weight, as the measure was de- 
feated. 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES IN THE PHARMA- 
COPOEIA. 


During the year the secretary of the 
committee, Mr. Ebert, of Chicago, had 
called on Dr. N. S. Davis in relation to 
the dismissal of alcoholic beverages from 
the U. S. P. Later Dr. Davis read a 
paper on the subject before the meeting 
of the American Medical Association at 
Philadelphia, and the Section on Materia 
Medica of that body voted to recommend 
the dismissal from the Pharmacopoeia of 
both brandy and whisky. 

TRADE-MARK RIGHTS. 


Reference was made in the report to a 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court bearing on the question of 
the use of names as trade-marks, which 
have, of necessity, become the proper ap- 
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pellations of well-known articles of com- 
merce (163, United States Supreme Court 
Reports). In this case the patent had 
expired for a special kind of sewing ma- 
chine known as the “Singer,” and the 
Court held that the public had the right, 
after the expiration of the patent, to 
manufacture the Singer sewing machine 
as long as proper care was taken not to 
deceive the public in regard to the source 
of manufacture. 

Reference was made to the recommen- 
dations of President Smither at the last 
meeting of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association, that the A. P. A 
be urged to memorialize Congress in 
favor of limiting the protection to for- 
eign-made remedies to such protection 
as they may enjoy in the country of their 
origin. This suggestion was approved 
of by the committee. The remainder of 
the report was devoted to a study of the 
question of trade-mark rights and de- 
scriptive names along lines already fami- 
liar to our readers. 

The report proper was accompanied by 
a communication from the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association relative 
to United States patents on foreign med- 
icinal compounds, and by the following: 


FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION. 


The committee of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association on the “co- 
operation with the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania for the abolition 
of protective copyright laws when ap- 
plied to certain much-used chemicals,” 
recommended the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution by the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association: 


RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Pharma- 
ceutical Association heartily endorses this effort 
and will assist the State Medical Society in 
every way possible. 

RESOLVED, That this body, through a commit- 
tee, bring the subject before the American Phar- 
maceutical Association at its next annual meet- 
ing with a view of enlisting the combined efforts 
of the pharmacists throughout the land. 


Resorvep, That a report of this action be sent 
to the Medical Society 2 the State. 
W. E. STEpeEM, 
f 3 REDSECKER, 
. EMANUEL, 
Committee. 


This report was receiyed and referred 
to the Committee on Publication. 
: Alpers presented a report on 
behalf of the committee which was ap- 
pointed last year to investigate and re- 
port upon the feasibility of holding the 
meeting in 1900 on board a steamer en 
route to Europe. The committee stated 
that from present indications it seemed 
probable that it would be feasible to ob- 
tain passage for the round trip to and 
from Paris for from $90 to $125, accord- 
ing to the location of the rooms. By 
engaging all the passenger accommoda- 
tions upon one of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line of steamers room could be made 
for about 300 passengers. This line 
makes it a rule to honor for the face 
value return trip tickets from any of the 
ports at which their vessels touch, which 
includes Hamburg, Cherbourg, Plym- 
outh, Genoa, Naples and Gibraltar. The 
report was received and the committee 
continued. A report on the Committee 
on Metric System took the usual course. 
George F. Payne submitted the report on 
the status of military pharmacists, show- 
ing that the pharmacists of the navy are 
taking a very active interest in the work 
and expressing the hope that something 
definite in the way of legislation would 
be obtained in the very near future. He 
said that special thanks were due the 
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pharmaceutical journals for their assist- 
ance. vote received and a special vote 
of thanks tendered the committee for the 
excellent work done by it. 

W. S. Thompson, chairman of the 
council, submitted the report on invested 
funds of the association, showing that 
they amounted to about $15,000. 

The local secretary was empowered to 
appoint and act as chairman of the local 
Committee of Arrangements. Thomas 
F: Main, of New York, submitted a re- 
port as delegate to the N. W. D. A , 
E. Stewart submitted his report as chair- 
man of the delegation to the meeting of 
the American Medical Association. 

F. E. Stewart presented his report as 
chairman of the delegation to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, in which he re- 
ferred to the liquor problem and to the 
efforts made by the delegates to interest 
the Medical Association in the question 
of dismissing liquors from the Pharma- 
copoeia. The delegation had also pre- 
sented to the medical association a pre- 
amble and a set of resolutions which 
practically embodied a code of ethics as 
to the relations of pharmacists and physi- 
cians to each other. These were discussed 
later. The report was a most volumin- 
ous one, and was accompanied by a 
number of papers and communications 
bearing upon the subject matter treated 
of. It was referred to the Committee 
on Publication. 


Time of Meeting. 


The Committee on Time of Meeting 
here reported in favor of meeting on the 
last Monday in August next. Minor 
amendments to chapter 5, articles 3 and 4 
and chapter 9, article 6, of the by-laws, 
were adopted. 

Greetings from the South Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association now in ses- 
sion were read by the secretary, as was 
also an invitation from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Galveston, Tex., to meet 
in that city in 1898, and the secretary was 
instructed to make suitable acknowledg- 
ment. 

A communication was read from J. U. 
Lloyd acknowledging, with thanks, the 
receipt of numerous books, journals and 
pamphlets which had been presented to 
the Lloyd library by the association. 

The secretary was instructed by vote 
to print for distribution 500 copies of the 
model pharmacy law drafted by the com- 
mittee of the Section on Education and 
Legislation, and 500 copies of the paper 
by Joseph Jacobs on the discovery of 
anaesthesia. 


Pharmacy in the Proposed Department of 
Health. ‘ 


W. C. Alpers moved the adoption of 
the following resolution, which had been 
proposed by him in the Scientific Section 
and referred by that section to the gen- 
eral session. It was adopted as read. 


Resotvep, That in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the chairman of the Scientific 
Section, a committee of five be appointed during 
the coming’ year by the president-elect of the 
association for the purpose of taking active 
action to obtain for pharmacy its due recognition 
and representation in the proposed national de- 
partment of health, and that the chairman of 
the Section on Education and Legislation be a 
member of this committee, ex-officio. 


On motion of S. A. D. Sheppard, the 
local secretary was empowered to call 
meetings of the association and to act as 
presiding officer. 

Twenty-seven applicants were invited 
to complete their membership. 
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Resolutions from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

As has previously been noted, the dele- 
gates to the American Medical Associa- 
tion presented to that body a set of reso- 
lutions touching the relations of the 
physician with the pharmacist. In pre- 
senting these resolutions the delegates 
had informed the Medical Association 
that they did not constitute an official 
utterance on the part of the A. P. A. The 
resolutions were then referred by the 
Medical Association to the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association for action by the latter 
body, and Chairman Stewart now pre- 
sented them for such action. The pre- 
amble and resolutions read as follows: 

“To the American Medical Association: 

“We, a delegation of pharmacists, rep- 
resenting every section of the United 
States, being appointed by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association to attend the 
meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in Philadelphia, the first Tuesday 
in June, 1897, do herewith present to your 
honorable body the following preamble 
and resolutions, hoping that your honor- 
able body will endorse the same, that it 
may express the sense of the National 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Societies in 
relation to matters of mutual interest to 
the professions of medicine and phar- 
macy. 

“1 — WHEREAS, Secrecy in regard to the 
origin, nature, composition, and meth- 
ods of preparing medicine is a hindrance 
to science in that it conceals knowledge 
and presents an open door to fraud, and 

“2.—Whereas, Monopolies in medical 
products enable medical monopolists to 
create a fictitious demand for the same 
by advertising the favorable side only, 
and suppressing anything that might in- 
jure sales, and 

“7 3.—Whereas, Such a method of ad- 
vertising gives undue importance to med- 
ical novelties, and 

“4 Whereas, Secrecy and monopoly 
and misleading methods of advertising 
are contrary to beneficence and profes- 
sional liberality, and 

“d.--W hereas, Pharmacy, or the science 
and art of preparing medicine, is part of 
medical science and practice, and physi- 
cians are dependent upon pharmacists ior 
the selection, preparation, and standard- 
ization of medicine; for the publication 
of the knowledge of drugs and the meth- 
ods of preparing them for therapeutic 
use; for the ¢stablishment of medicinal 
preparations in scientific forms that the 
knowledge thereof may be intelligible to 
future generations, and form part of med- 
ical literature, and take its place in text 
books for the instruction of students 
about to enter upon the professions of 
medicine and pharmacy and thus form 
part of what is known as the science of 
medicine, and 

“6.—Whereas, The United States Phar- 
macopoeia, being devoted to the drugs 
and preparations used by physicians in 
treating the sick with directions for pre- 
paring the same, should contain a list of 
the newer drugs and preparations intro- 
duced to the Materia Medica, with pro- 
cesses for preparing them, and standards 
for their excellence and purity, and 

“7.—Whereas, Many of the articles ad- 
vertised in the medical and pharmaceu- 
tical journals claiming to be true pharma- 
ceutical preparations are not admitted in- 
to the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
though some of them are of sufficient 
value to be made official, for the reason 
that their only names are claimed as pri- 


vate property, and their constituents are 
not divulged, and 

“8.—Whereas, The composition or ori- 
gin of many of these article are trade 
secrets, a danger threatens medical liter- 
ature, for without a knowledge of their 
drug composition, pharmacopoeial refer- 
ences to them as remedies for the treat- 
ment of disease is meaningless from a 
scientific standpoint, therefore, be it 

*1.—RESOLVED, That we, as represent- 
ing the profession of pharmacy, do here- 
by express our condemnation of secrecy 
and monopoly in medical products, and 
at the same time express our desire that 
the medical profession shall unite with 
the profession of pharmacy in raising the 
standard of professional and scientific re- 
quirements so that the practice of phar- 
macy shall be maintained at its true posi- 
tion as a part of medical science and 
practice, hoping that by so doing the 
time may soon come when physicians 
and pharmacists may work together in 
harmony in promoting progress in the 
knowledge of medicine, and in the appli- 
cation of medical agents to the relief of 
human suffering. We do hereby accept 
the definition of a secret remedy given 
by the official Medical Board of Saxony: 
‘Secret remedies are ail those agents sold 














H. G. WEBSTER, 
Secretary of Section on Education and 
Legislation. 


for the prevention and cure of disease of 
man and animals, of which the ingred- 
ients, percentage composition, and meth- 
od of preparation are not made public 
when first announced for sale. Such in- 
formation must be complete and exact 
in readily comprehensible language and 
made known to all desirous of such in- 
formation.’ And be it 

“2.—Resolved, That we request that all 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions shall comply with scientific and pro- 
fessional requirements; shall throw open 
every medical product to legitimate com- 
petition; shall publish the working for- 
mula for all medicinal preparations or 
compounds, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided; shall give to each preparation on 
the market when first introduced a name 
under which all may manufacture and 
deal in it, such name to be appropriate 
and descriptive of the article to which 
it is applied, and compatible with scien- 
tific nomenclature; and shall furnish the 
Committee of Revision of the United 
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States Pharmacopoeia, if requested, with 
the composition of each secret or semi- 
secret combination, so that the article 
described, if found worthy, may be made 
=i in the Pharmacopoeia, and be it 
3.—Resolued, That we recognize the 

commercial element in pharmacy, which 
requires that capital invested in the manu- 
facture of medicine should receive legiti- 
mate protection, provided it is employed 
in accordance with beneficence and not 
used for the purpose of misleading the 
public by lying advertisements and injur- 
ing the public health; therefore, while not 
sanctioning the patenting of medicinal 
products themselves, we do sanction the 
patenting of machinery and processes for 
manufacturing medicines, provided that 
they are really new and useful inventions, 
and providing the applications for patents 
are not drawn up in such a manner as to 
create monopolies in the products them- 
selves so that others cannot manufacture 
them by other machinery and by the use 
of other processes. By this, we mean to 
say that all medical products should be 
open to free competition, and as the Su- 
preme Court would not sustain the patent 
of Professor Morse because the applica- 
tion was so drawn up as not only to pro- 
tect him in the use of his machinery and 
apparatus, but to give him a monopoly 
in the transmission of messages by elec~ 
tricity, and thus to hinder progress in 
the development of a most valuable dis- 
covery, so the courts should not sustain 
any patent which will create a monopoly 
in the manufacture and sale of a medicinal 
agent or composition of matter used in 
the relief of human suffering, and be it 

“4.—Resolved, That it is our purpose to 
do away with. ‘the use of fanciful words 
employed as titles for medicinal prepara- 
tions to the confusion of medical nomen- 
clature, and replace the same by legiti- 
mate trade-marks, or marks of trade used 
as commercial signatures to distinguish 
between two or more brands of the same 
article as manufactured by various firms, 
and be it 

“5.—Resolved, That sufficient pharmacy 
should be taught in our medical colleges 
to enable students entering the practice 
of medicine to discriminate between per- 
sons engaged in the legitimate practice 
of that art, and those pretenders practic- 
ing pharmacal quackery; and_ that 
sufficient knowledge of physiology and 
therapy should be taught in pharmaceuti- 
cal colleges to enlarge the scope of 
knowledge of pharmaceutical students, so 
that they may afterwards realize the re- 
sponsibility of their own vocation, limit 
their practice to its proper sphere, and 
not trench on the prerogatives of physi- 
cians, that the medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal professions may hereafter work in 
harmony for the purpose of promoting 
knowledge in medical science in all its 
departments, raising the standard of edu- 
cation in both professions, and furnishing 
the public with a higher class of medical 
and pharmacal service, and be it 

“6.—Resolzed, That the United States 
Pharmacopoeia should be made a text 
book in both medical as well as pharma- 
ceutical colleges, that physicians and 
pharmacists should be urged to provide 
themselves with copies of that work, that 
both professions should be urged to take 
more interest in its decennial revision, 
sending accredited delegates from med- 
ical and pharmaceutical societies thor- 
oughly instructed as representatives to 
the convention for revising the Pharma- 
copoeia, and that the increased revenue 
derived by the Committee on Revision 
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from the larger demand oe the Pharma- 
copoeia thus engendered be devoted to 
improving that work by means of orig- 
inal investigation and other methods that 
may be suggested.” 

The preamble and the first and second 
resolutions were adopted as read. The 
third resolution was changed by the sub- 
stitution of the words “detriment to the 
public health” for the words “detriment 
to the profession of pharmacy and the 
calling of the physician.” 

The fifth resolution, recommending the 
specifying of the makes of particular 
manufacturers was stricken out, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Sheppard. The sixth reso- 
lution was changed materially, and the 
seventh and eighth resolutions were 
changed somewhat from their original 
form, these latter being finally adopted 
in the form shown above in resolutions 
five, six and seven. 

Finally the resolutions as a whole were 
adopted in their amended form and the 
delegation to the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association instructed to 
present them to that body. 

A special vote of thanks was extended 
Mr. Stewart for his labors in connection 
with the resolutions. 

W. S. Thompson moved a vote of 
thanks to the pharmacists of the Twin 
Cities and to the local secretary and the 
committee in particular for the many 
courtesies extended the visiting members 
of the association, which motion was 
carried by a rising and enthusiastic vote. 

A recess of five minutes was then taken 
for the purpose of inviting the ladies to 
be present during the installation of the 
officers. 

On reconvening, Messrs. Ebert and 
Tilden were requested to introduce the 
newly-elected officers. 

President Morrison made a few very 
appropriate remarks in welcoming his 
successor, Mz. Whitney, to the chair. 

Mr. Whitney acknowledged _ gracefully 
and gratefully the honor done him by his 
election to the presidency of the asso- 
ciation, but at the same time assured the 
members that his gratification and pride 
were by no means personal alone, for he 
felt that when he went back to resume 
his arduous and sometimes trying labors 
on the Board of Pharmacy his hands 
would be much strengthened and _ his 
tasks lightened by the endorsement of 
his official conduct, which was implied in 
his election to the presidency of the na- 
tional association of pharmacists. 

George C. Bartells, of Illinois, the first 
vice-president, said in response to the re- 
marks of President Morrison when in- 
troducing him that the honor of elec- 
tion to office was totally unexpected by 
him and, so far as any personal merit 
was concerned, undeserved. He felt, 
however, that he could lay claim to being 
a representative of the masses of phar- 
macy, while the polished president-elect 
from the East represented the classes. 
He therefore accepted the office as rep- 
resenting that large proportion of the 
membership and of the calling which 
was composed of working druggists, men 
of small means and hard labor, and he 
only hoped that the position would con- 
tinue to be a merely honorary one. 

In the absence of the second and third 
vice-presidents from the room the secre- 
tary, Charles Caspari, Jr., and the treas- 
urer, S. A. D. Sheppard, were next duly 
installed, the latter making reference to 
the work of Mr. Kennedy. 

W. A. Frost, of St. Paul; Caswell A. 
Mayo, of New York, and George F. 





Payne, of Atlanta, who were elected to 
serve for three years on the council, were 
then conducted to the platform and in- 
troduced, each extending thanks to the 
association for the honor conferred and 
pledging himself to look after the inter- 
ests of the association so far as lay in his 
power. 

George W. Kennedy, of Pottsville, 
who has acted as secretary to the council 
and to the Committee on Membership 
for the past twenty-three years, but who, 
as pointed out by Mr. Sheppard, has 
never had an opportunity to be installed, 
was escorted to the rostrum and made a 
feeling address of thanks for the honor 
done him by the association. 

Mr. Whitney taking the chair, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the retiring offi- 
cers, and, upon motion of Mr. Mayo, the 
association adjourned to convene on Sep- 
tember 6th, at the close of the social ses- 
sions. 

Thus ended the business of the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


Committees. 


The appointments to the standing com- 
mittees have not yet been completed, but 


= 
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jos. JACOBS, 
Chairman Commercial 


Section. 


up to date the following committees have 
been named by the president, though not 
as Pe officially announced: 

On General Progress—F. D. egg 
Chicago; Wm. Chapman, Geo. F. 
Payne, Atlanta. 

Revision of the Pharmacopoeia—Leo 
Eliel, South Bend, Ind.; A. R. L. Dohme, 
Baltimore; Julius P. Schlotterbeck, De- 
troit; Frederick T. Drake, Boston; A. 
B. Stevens, Ann Arbor. 

Delegates to the N. W. D. A.—Wm. 
S. Thompson, Washington; T. Roberts 
Baker. T. Ashby Miller and P. M. 
Slaughter, Richmond; Jno. F. Patton, 
— Pa., and Wm. McIntyre, Philadel- 
phia. 

On National Legislation—F. E. Stew- 
art, Detroit; Joseph E. Morrison, Mon- 
treal; A. E. Ebert, Chicago; Chas. E. 
Dohme, Baltimore, and F. M. Croswell, 
Washington, D. C 
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The list of the Auxiliary Committee on 
Membership have not yet been completed, 
but will be announced later. 


New Members of the A. Ph. A. 


Following is a list of the names of all 
the applicants for membership presented 
at the current meeting, whose applica- 
tions were favorably acted upon: 


Henry O. Cabell, Frank H. Peck, William W. 
Kolb, Charles Miller, Oscar F. Temple, John 
Van ‘Neys LaGrange, Theophilus V. O’Gorman, 
Samuel W. Richardson, Edward S. Maguire, 
Mathias Walerius and Edward Rogers, of the 
United States Army. ; 

John Thompson, Edwin T. Morse, Miles H. 
Shimer, Joseph H. Grahm, John Cowen, David 
Y. Walts, P. Nettleton Guise, Frederick W. 
Breck, John W. Wood, Edward May, Carl F. 
Stange, Walter S. Sellers, D. Edgar Mumma, 
George H. Klock, Maury D. Baker, Charles E. 
Reynolds Leopold G. Lowis, William H. Myers, 
Hubert enry, Charles M. Kelly, Joseph F. 
Pearson, Fran ER: Grahm, E. S. Callins, Isadore 
Freid, Joseph McMahon, Thomas Griffith, Will- 
iam Roberts, Herman Miller, Michael Dunning, 
George Kliemand and Edward Hargrave, of the 
United States Navy. 

California—J. H. W. 
Francisco. 

Canada—Joseph Contant and Francis O. An- 
drews, Montreal; Edward A. Ransem, Lachine; 
J. Edward Dube and John J. a Quebec. 

Georgia—C. F. King, Macon; J. L. Lavvorn, 
Bonden; Jake M. Paulk, Tifton; H. J. Lamar, 
Macon. 

Illinois—Edwin M. Brown, Mason City; Thos. 
L. McMories and David L. Davoll, Chicago; 
cae Lundfall and George W. Sohrbech, Mo- 
lin 

Tadions-Ateneos M. Myer, South Bend. 

Indian Territory—Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa; M. 
J. Campbell, Venata. 





Esles von Krakau, San 


owa—Thomas Roberts, Churdaw; John L. 
Etzel, Clear Lake; 3 Jghe G. Legel, Charles City. 
Massachusetts — John Larrabee, Melrose; 


Lynch, Waltham; Charles L. Davis, 
Clarence M. Graham, Charles E. 
Coombs and "George B. Markoe, Boston. 
Michigan—Frederick Stearns, Detroit. 
Minnesota—Charles Huhn, Henry Rauch, 
Stewart Gamble, Bernard O. Leubner, William 
Haney, Matt H. Witich, Miss Josie A. Wanous 
and J. H. Crapser, Minneapolis; William K. 
Collier, Sidney H. Reeves, Charles H. Clark 
and Francis Ramsley, St. Paul; George S. 
Spaulding, Alexandria; Peter Follman, Makato; 
‘A. F. Elfstrom and Swan B. Carlson, Wilmar; 
B. O. Kyseth, Lanesboro; Robert F. Lynch, 
Seasioule- a ‘one Granite Falls; Ed- 
gar F. W hitney, arren; Sibbens White, Bird 
Island; James J. Bilsboro, Graceville; y® 
Portman, Jackson; John Nielsen, Artonville; H. 
A. Strattle, Dawson. 
Missouri—Owen W. Kruger, 
Frederick W. Kaenter, St. Louis; 
Curry, West Plains. 
Nebraska—Ferdinand F. 
Myers and ae oe — 
Kew ersey—Donald 
ange; Warren C. ." 
Baldwin, Montclair. 

New Hampshire—John M. Wilson, Groveton. 
New York—Cornelius Ossewald, George Kneu- 
er, George M. Kneuper, New York city; C. O. 
aughlin, Niagara Falls; William N. Parks, 
Newport; Richard J. Thompson, New Rochelle. 
North Dakota—John W. Sullivan, Valley City; 
Albert W. Ulum, Cavolia; Arthur _B. Woolner, 
Wheatland; Sidney S; St John, Lakota; Her- 
bert E. White, Jamestown. 

Northwest Territory—Charles Flexon, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Ohio—Frank H. Freericks, Theodore D. Wet- 
terstroem, Cincinnati. 

Penns Ivania—Charles H. Bohn, Harry Matu- 
son, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Frank B. Simmons, 
socket. : 
South Dakota—Edward C. Bent, Dell Rapids; 
Lyman T. a Sioux Falls. 

Virginia—P. laughter, Richmond. 

West Indies—E. Laurent N. St. Cyr, Hayti. 
Wisconsin—Henry _Heinzel, Olaf 
Noer, Westby; Joseph Hammel, 


rank 
Newburyport; 


Kansas_ City; 
Alfred Ww 


Mares, Preston B. 
Omaha. 
Cameron, East Or- 


Riverside; David H. 


Woon- 


Hudson; 
Medford. 


Albert Wetterstroem and G. A. Fieber are 
two inseparables from Cincinnati who were reg- 
ular attendants at all the business sessions of 
the meeting. 

Arne Oldberg, the artist son of Professor 
Oscar Oldberg, looks every inch the artist, and 
his performance on the piano on the occasion 
of the concert F ips beyond doubt his right 
to be recognized as a virtuoso. 

Gustave Ramsperger, of New York, is prob- 
ably the oldest of the regular attendants at the 
meeting, though to judge by the lively interest 
taken by him in all the proceedings, both scien- 
tific and social, one could scarcely guess that 
he had lived past the allotted score of man. 
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SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE 
MEETING. 





mer resort hotels, where there is no 
temptation or opportunity for the mem- 
bers to stray off in small parties to seek for 
amusements, have nearly always proven 
more successful than those held in the 
greater cities, where the diversity of en- 


S OCIALLY the meetings held at sum- 


tertainment offered by the city itself 
tends to break up the party. 
Hotel Lafayette, where the meetings 


were held, is located on an isthmus jut- 
ing out into Lake Minnetonka. The lake 
is really composed of a series of long, 
rather narrow, lakes, about half a mile 
to a mile wide generally, connected to- 
gether in an irregular manner by some- 


in a broad, masterly, yet entertaining 
manner, which held his hearers closely. 
MINNEHAHA AND THE TWIN CITIES. 
Sessions of the Scientific Section were 
scheduled for Thursday morning and 
afternoon, at which it was presumed that 
all the serious- minded members would 
appear, while the “ladies and their es- 
corts” were to make a trolley tour of 
Minneapolis, visit the falls of Minnehaha 
and Lake Harriet, take luncheon on the 
grounds of the State University, and 
finally view “the points of interest within 
the borders of the Saintly City.” The 
varied attractions proved so strong as 
to convert all but a half-dozen members 
into “escorts” for the ladies. The chair- 
man of the Scientific Section expostu- 
lated in vain, and that gentleman, to- 
gether with Messrs. Kauffman, Beal, 
Caspari, Mayo, Helfman, Peacock and 
one or two others were left to transact 





what narrower arms and by canals. Be- the weighty business of the Scientific 
ing nearly an hour’s ride by rail from Section, while many grave and reverend 
Mrs. Orton. C.G. Merrill. F. G. Ryan. 


W.S. Thompson. 
H. M. Whitney. 


Mrs. Whitney. 


W.C. Alpers. 








Chas. eer Chas. E. pe. 
Mrs. Dohme. R. C. Werner. Prof.-Wood. 


Group on the deck of the Steamer Nerthwest, 








Mrs. Cameron. 
Miss A. Dohme. 


John F. Patton. 
Mrs. Alpers. 


en route to Minnetonka. 





Minneapolis, there was but little tempta- 
tion for the members to desert the meet- 
ings, except for the fishing, and this was 
sO poor as not to prove much of a dis- 
turbing factor. 


THE RECEPTION. 


The president’s reception on Tuesday 
evening, August 24th, resolved itself into 
an informal dance to the excellent music 
furnished by the orchestra of the La- 
fayette. 

PRESIDENT NORTHRUP’S ADDRESS. 


On Tuesday evening the assembly hall 
was filled with ladies and members of the 
association to hear the address from 
President Cyrus K. Northrup, of the 
University of Minnesota. Education was 
the subject treated, and it was handled 


seignoirs disported themselves as “es- 
corts,” to the intense indignation of the 
aforesaid chairman. 

The programme of the excursionists 
was carried out as planned, with a few 
extemporaneous frills, and was much en- 
joyed by the participants. 

THE CONCERT. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee gave 
a most enjoyable concert in the assem- 
bly room of the hotel on Friday even- 
ing, the programme of which was as fol- 
lows: 

PROGRAMME OF THE CONCERT. 
OT PROP 2 iccke set bwss sess eenae Buck 
Temple Quartette. 
Soprano Solo—“Voices of the Night” 


Rubenstein 
Miss Mattie Redlon. 
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Violin Solo—‘Fantasia Appassionata,” 


Vieuxtemps 

Mr. Emil Straka. 
(a): Ame AS Be 65s. <5h ssn se Nevin 
(>) “Sally in Our Alley ........ Molloy 


Temple Quartette. 
Baritone Solo—Selected. 
Mr. G. Magnus Schutz. 
Piano Solo—Suite—‘A Summer 
EDUE «cna ccosnsbss vescusonee Oldberg 


(a) “Twilight.” (e) “On the Lake.” 
(b) Moras without (f) “Dance of the 
(©) “T fi Brownies.” 

c 


(g) “Sunrise.” 
(d) “Wt Ie the Wisp.” 
Mr. Arne Oldberg. 


Overture—“William Tell’”....... Rossini 
Straka Orchestra. 
Soprano Solo—‘“Elsa’s Dream”... Wagner 
Miss Redlon. 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat’’.. De Koven 


Temple Quartette. 
Piano Solo—-“Toccata and Fugue,” 


DS ae ey res = Bach-Tausig 
Mr. Oldberg. 


Miss Eulalie Chenevert, Piano Accompanist. 


The main interest of the evening cen- 
tered in the work of Arne Oldberg, the 
son of Professor Oscar Oldberg, dean of 
the Illinois College of Pharmacy, who 
made his debut in America as a pianist 
about a year or so ago. His performance 
was quite equal to the expectation of even 
Professor Oldberg’s warmest friends, the 
young pianist showing not only marvel- 
ous technique, but warmth of artistic 
imagination, which bids fair to place him 
in the very front ranks of the world’s 
pianists. The suite of his own composi- 
tion was full of pleasing and original 
fancies and was very cordially received 
by the audience. One of the encores 
played by Mr. Oldberg, a popular bit 
by Moschowski, was particularly well 
rendered. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


An innovation in the way of sports and 
games was introduced for the first time 
in the history of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association on Friday afternoon. 
This included a number of events, such 
as sack, wheelbarrow and hurdle races, 
which furnished more amusement for the 
spectators, chiefly the ladies, than to the 
contestants. 

SATURDAY HOP. 


Saturday evening was devoted to an 
informal dance, which caused all the 
ladiés and young men of the association 
to come out in evening dress, and dem- 
onstrated the existence of much beauty, 
both feminine and masculine, among the 
pharmacists and their families. 


THE FINAL EXCURSION. 


The St. Croix River is a working river. 
It has a definite mission, and that mis- 
sion is to float down logs for a lumber 
company; all its other uses and occupa- 
tions are wholly supplemental and sub- 
sidiary to this. The level of the river is 
controlled by a series of locks, which in 
turn are controlled by a logging com- 
pany. There is a steamboat on the river 
when there is any river, and this steam- 
boat was engaged to take-the members 
of the association from Osceola, on the 
railroad, to Taylor’s Falls. Unfortunate- 
ly for the members of the local commit- 
tee, for the visitors took it very philo- 
sophically, the exigencies of the logging 
business demanded the employing of that 
part of the river lying between Osceola 
and Taylor’s Falls just before the time 
that the pharmacists reached Osceola, and 
as the only boat was not provided with 
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the kind of wheels which run on dry 
land, the visitors made the best they could 
of the circumstances and took possession 
of the very attractive picnic grounds near 
the railway station at Osceola, where the 
local committee served the luncheon 
which had been brought out from the 
city. 

Nese was also provided, and those 
so inclined, and some not so inclined, un- 
der the vigorous urging of Mr. Huhn, 
of the local committee, danced in the 
pavilion. A very interesting number of 
the programme was announced as a 
“lancers for members of boards of phar- 
macy only—they make others dance, now 
let them dance a little themselves.” The 
Diastase Section of the association em- 
braced this opportunity to hold an irreg- 
ular session, the session being irregular 
because the permanent praesidium, Carl 
Sweden Norway Hallberg, was absent. 
The section was photographed in full 
regalia, but we are unable to present 
the photograph in this issue, owing to 
the tardiness of the engraver. 

Alumni Reunions, 

As Joseph Jacobs, of Atlanta, gave his 
name and money to the assistant local 
secretary for his entertainment ticket, 
that gentleman, a rather short, smooth- 
faced man with an expansive smile, broke 
out into partially intelligible exclama- 
tions of joy, in which the words, “Zeta 
Phi, ’79, 4-11-44” were distinguished. Mr. 
Jacobs made two crosses on the back 
of the secretary’s hand with his strongest 
rabbit’s foot, but the man with the smile 
was proof against “conjuring,” and 
quietly but firmly annexed the rabbit 
foot—“the mos’ powerfulles’ chaam”’ that 
Mr. Jacobs ever had in his possession— 
so he says. The assistant secretary was 

Smelzer, a classmate of Mr. 

at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, and out of this meeting grew 
arrangeinents for the reunion of P. C. P. 
graduates on Friday evening and of the 
N. Y. C. P. graduates on Wednesday 
evening. Both of these occasions proved 
most enjoyable, and to commemorate the 
event the N. Y. C. P. alumni were photo- 
graphed in a group, a reproduction of the 
photo being presented on another page. 


Philadelphia Alumni Reunion. 


Some twenty-four alumni and matricu- 
lants of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy dined together in the ladies’ or- 
dinary of the Hotel Lafayette on Thurs- 
day evening, August 26th. President 
Morrison of the association was a spe- 
cial guest of the evening, and Professor 
Sadtler of the faculty and Professor J. 
U. Lloyd, the latter an honorary mem- 
ber of the college, were also present. 
The evening was a delightful one, and 
C. Lewis Diehl, ’62, who presided most 
happily, introduced the speakers between 
courses until every member present had 
been called upon and made some re- 
marks. The only rule appeared to be 
that members should speak on any 
subject other than that assigned to them 
by the chairman. The speeches varied 
from grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
and the speeches of the older alumni 
abounded in tender memories of the 
members of the faculty who have passed 
away. The first health was drunk to the 
health of “our member over the sea,” 
Professor Remington, now at Brussels. 
Toasts were drunk in silence to the mem- 
ory of Maisch, Edward C. Jones, Procter 
and Parish, and many tender tributes 
paid them. 


“Our Alumni Abroad” was the toast 
responded to by one of the speakers, and 
the secretary of the reunion, Caswell A. 
Mayo, ’87, was instructed to convey the 
greetings of the gathering to Henry S. 
Welcome and Fred B. Power in London 
and Fred Hoffman in Leipsic, the health 
of these gentlemen being drunk with full 
honors. To name the speakers would 
be to name the entire number present, 
for every one was called upon from 
George W. Sloan, the earliest matricu- 
lant of the college present, down to S. B. 
Weiser, of ’95, the infant of the gather- 
ing. 

The members present expressed them- 
selves as delighted with the idea of the 
reunion, and united in commending the 
work of Messrs. Jacobs and Smelzer, to 
whose initiative the reunion was due. As 
a memento of the occasion each mem- 
ber’s name was inscribed in autograph 
upon the menu card, and each member 
present preserved a copy of the card with 
these signatures, while copies were sent 
to Messrs. Remington, Welcome, Power 
and Hoffman. The list of those present 
was as follows: C. Lewis Diehl, Samuel 
P. Sadtler, John Uri Lloyd, F. G. Ryan, 
George W. Kennedy, F. E. Stewart, A. 


“THE STARBOARD WATCH.” 
Mr. Whitney on Deck. 


H. Keller, Lewis C. Hopp, Edward 
Kremers, Lucius E. Sayre, F. W. Meiss- 
ner, Jr., Caswell A. Mayo, Joseph A. 
Morrison, Joseph Jacobs, Charles T. 
Heller, H Arny, S. B. Weiser, F. R. 
Weiser, Albert E. Ebert, C. S. N. Hall- 
berg, J. M. Good, J. D. Smelzer, George 
A. Newman and George W. Sloan. 


Incidents of the Meeting. 


The ladies spent Saturday afternoon at cards, 
a most delightful party being given in the par- 
lors of the hotel, at which nearly all of the 
visiting ladies were present, and many of the 
auxiliary. Mrs. Hall, of the auxiliary, 
was the chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and Mrs. Sheldrup acted in the capacity 
of hostess for the auxiliary. The first prize, a 
beautiful opal ring, was won by Mrs. C, c 
Ford, of Denver; the second, a cut glass per- 
fume bottle, by Luytes, of St. Louis, and the 
third, a Lafayette souvenir spoon, by Mrs. J. H. 
Rhodes, of Chicago. The first and third prizes 
were the gifts of Rentz Bros., of Minneapolis, 
and the second the gift of Charles Rice, of St. 
Paul. Early in the afternoon A. H. Antram 
was invited in to recite, and accepted the invi- 
tation to the great delight of the ladies. Mr. 
Antram comes from Chicago, and is a great ad- 
mirer of James Whitcomb Riley, whose poems 
he recites in a manner second only to that of 
Mr. Riley himself. 
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One of the local dailies printed a paragraph 
in which twenty names of the members were 
mentioned, and out of the twenty, eighteen were 
spelled incorrectly, which is an unusually good 
average even for a provincial journal. Among 
the names mentioned were those of W. C. Al- 
pero, of Bayome; Mr. Asslebroick and a num- 
ber of others who would scarcely recognize their 
own names in the form in which they were 


printed. 


Dr. Whelpley and Professor Diehl have all 
the advantages which experience and skill and 
a large and varied assortment of fishing tackle 
can give to the fisherman, but they were unable 
to tempt anything except a solitary bullhead 
from the waters of the lake. It is reported that 
the local fishermen in charge of the party at- 
tributed their ill-luck to their throwing this fish 
back into the water. Dr. Whelpley attributes 
the ill-luck to errors in selection of tackle. 
Every year he purchases about $10 worth of new 
fishing tackle and comes to the association 
meeting prepared to capture all the fish there- 
abouts—but he don’t. 


The Minnesota Association held a voting con- 
test at the Lake Park Hotel during the after- 
noon of Tuesday, which resulted as follows: 
Most popular lady druggist, Miss Josie Wanous, 
Minneapolis; most popular lady soda dispenser, 
Mrs. C. H. Huhn; most genial country drug- 
gist, Rob Lamm; prettiest traveling man (ladies 
only voting), A. Antram; most popular travel- 
ing man, C. A. Robinson; most genial drug- 
gist, C. H. Huhn; most popular city druggist, 
F, W. Finch. 


Ingomar F. Orton, of Galveston, was the sole 
representative of Texas present at the meeting. 
Mr. Orton has become quite a plunger in stocks. 
and grain and his drug business is now almost 
a side line. It is characteristic of his original 
methods that he came to the convention by 
way of New York city. 


There were not very many present from over 
the line, but President Morrison, in the associa- 
tion affairs, and Henry Willis, of Quebec, in 
social matters, took good care of the reputation 
of our British cousins from the North. Mr. 
Willis has a very nice store of his own in Que- 
bec, but he was so captivated with a small store 
in a second story in Minneapolis that he has 
put in an application for the first vacant clerk- 
ship which occurs there. This store, by the 
way, is owned by a young lady. 


There are various methods of becoming 
famous, and one of the prominent members of 
the association has hit upon the expedient of 
carrying about with him a newspaper cut. It 
is not known how long he has been addicted to 
this practice, but much amusement was mani- 
ane by those who had the privilege of seeing 
the prominent member in question pass over to 
a reporter on a Minneapolis daily a cut which, 
to judge from the ink-stains on it, had seen 
varied, and, no doubt, useful, service. Some 
of the members thought it would have been 
rather more delicate on the part of the P. M. 
to have wrapped the cut in paper before hand- 
ing it over; however, there is nothing like hav- 
ing the courage of one’s convictions. 


J. Hal Bobbett, of Raleigh, N. C., was one of 
the most striking figures of the convention. He 
is about 6 feet 4 inches tall, weighs about 350 
pounds, and wears a hat with a wide brim, 
which gives him quite a cavalier air. The mem- 
bers present at the Asheville meeting who re- 
membered the wealth of brim on the hat which 
he wore on that occasion were almost shocked 
to see that in the interim his hat had lost some 
two inches of the brim. Mr. Bobbett is not 
composed entirely of adipose tissue, for he 
has a full share of gray matter under his hat. 


The Reception Committee at Chicago, who 
welcomed the members passing through to 
Minnetonka, was composed of the following 
gentlemen: T. V. Wooten, chairman; G. P. 
Engelhard, vice-chairman; John S. Hottinger, 
secretary; Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Matthews, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Black, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Snow, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Sempill, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. Remick, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Goetz, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Baker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Hartwig, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Ebert, 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Searle, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Waldron, 
Mrs. G. Engelhard and daughter, Louis 
Matthei, H. A. Antram, John Conrad, C. S. N. 
Hallberg, W. H. Schofield, S. A. Humiston, W. 
C. Scupham, J. H. Wells, A. C. Koch, Elliott 
Durand, Charles White, J. E. Bartlett, Peter 
Van Schaack, Jonathan Plummer, Josh David- 
son, F. Schmidt, C. L. Clancy, Oscar Old- 
berg, James R. Owen, a. Stansbury, E. H. 
Sargent, T. H. Patterson, Franklin S. Hereth, 
E. A. Wing, — 7 G. J. Schmitt, H. 
= ita , George W. Mathieson and D. B. 
Scully. 
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At the dance Tuesday evening N. A. Kuhn, 
of Omaha, played master of ceremonies, while 
an old-fashioned Virginia reel was put on. 

“Where did you learn all those fancy steps?” 
a lady asked him after the music had ~~ 

“In an insane asylum,” he replied. “I had 
the best time of my life there, and they taught 
dancing to perfection.” 

“In an insane asylum?” she queried. 


“Yes, and when I got tired and wanted to. 


come away I just walked out.” 

The look of amazement on her face deepened. 
“My friends have always said it was a mis- 
take to let me go.” 

“The trouble was,” said the _ irrepressible 
Kuhn, “that when I afterwards told her that I 
was the pharmacist in the institution and not a 
atient she refused to believe me for half an 
our. 


The reception of a new member is never com- 
lete until he has shaken hands with Paul G. 
huh, of Cairo, Ill. As a grip-communicator 
“Pa” is an immediate and overwhelming suc- 
cess. He is a giant physically. When he has 
finished his ministration it is usually only nec- 
— to call the ambulance. 

A local paper touched up Mr. Shuh, giving 
him a rich German accent, as follows: 

“Don’t I get fooled once, though,” he said 


this morning, to a new member who had been 
put on and refused the proffered hand. 

“How was it?” 

“I run me against a fellow once and I say 
shake. ‘Nice day,’ I say, and I squeeze a 
leetle. 

“**Nice day,’ he says. 

“*Fine vetter,’ says I again, and I squeeze a 
leetle more. 

“ *Flegant,’ he says. 

“Then I gets mad and squeezes till I hear a 
crack. ‘Good, ain’t it?’ I says. 

“*Away from sight,’ he comes back at me. 
Then, with that I gives one last shake und drops 


im. 

“What are you laughing at?’ says I. 

“*Why, that is a wooden hand,’ says he, ‘and 
I schust scharge you for a new von. 

“By gum it vas, und I have to puy to square 
myself with der poys.” 





Carl Svante Nicanor Hallberg, of Chicago, is 
a genuine anarchist, his friends say. Who else 
would have run for alderman on the Populist 
ticket? Who else would have shouted “Blaine” 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, when a crowd of 
howling Clevelandites filled the corridor? And 
who elise would have submitted to the eject- 
ment without appeal to those minions of law 
and order which are popularly supposed to be 
on hand for rescue in just such emergencies? 








Eighth International Pharmaceutical Congress. 





Standardization, Price-Cutting and Patent Medicine the Princi- 
pal Subjects of Discussion at the Meeting in Brussels. 





American Delegates in Attendance Take an Active Part. 





N the conference hall of the free uni- 
| versity of Brussels on Saturday, Au- 
gust 14th, was held the first session 
of the Eighth International Pharmaceu- 
tical Congress. The seventh congress 
met in Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
Several hundred pharmacists from Bel- 
gium and other countries were regis- 
tered as members at the Brussels meet- 
ing, and the congress opened with a 
very satisfactory attendance. Prof. Fer- 
nand Ranwez, of the University of Lou- 
vain, presided at the opening ceremony, 
and he was flanked on either side by M. 
de Bruyn, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Hygienic Affairs; M. van Vastelaer, 
M. Gillieaux, member of the Belgium 
Chamber of Deputies; M. Duyk, Secre- 
tary of the Congress; M. Andre, Direc- 
tor-General of the Department of Hy- 
giene, and C. H. Vandeulwerk. 

President Ranwez opened the proceed- 
ings by expressing a hearty appreciation 
of the assistance rendered by the King 
of Belgium, and by the Minister and 
Burgomaster of Brussels. He traced 
the history of the association and re- 
called the laborious work it has carried 
out in promoting the interests of phar- 
macy. 

M. de Bruyn replied for the govern- 
ment, expressing the hope that the work 
of the congress would be useful to the 
profession as well as to the public. Re- 
ports were submitted by M. van Vaste- 
laer and M. Duyk, the secretary-general, 
after which came the election of several 
honorary members and_ vice-chairmen. 
The Ministers de Fabareau and de 
Bruyn, the secretary of hygienic affairs, 
the Burgomaster of Brussels, the Gover- 
nor of Brabant and the delegates from 
foreign countries were elected honorary 
vice-chairmen. Among the delegates 
thus honored were Prof. Remington, of 
Philadelphia; Louis Dohme, of Balti- 


more; Alfred Myers, of New Orleans, 
and Dr. F. B. Power, of London. 


The 


thanks of the American delegation were 
voiced by Mr. :Myers. Prof. Ranwez 
was then elected president of the congress 
and M. Duyk, general secretary. 


Standardization. 


At the second session, on Monday, a 
paper was read by Prof. Ranwez on the 
standardization of medicines. It was a 
reply to the question, “Is it not desirable 
in the present condition of scientific 
knowledge, to insist on the presence of 
a normal proportion of active principles 
in 4 preparation?’ The congress of 1885, 
M. Ranwez reminded his hearers, had 
decided in favor of this view. It had 
resolved that chemical products should 
be of exact composition; that galenical 
substances should be as far as possible 
standardized; that Pharmacopoeias should 
establish an average standard for all 
drugs used for galenical preparations. 
As far as possible there should be a fixed 
ratio ‘between the quantity of the drug 
used and the product, or at least there 
should be as few variations of propor- 
tion as possible. Also, Pharmacopoeias 
should indicate processes for assaying 
the active principles in drugs and their 
preparations. The Congress of Applied 
Chemistry in Paris in 1896 also passed a 
resolution that a permanent commission 
should be established in every country 
charged with determining the characters 
of purity of each medicament; fixing the 
proportions of active principles, agreeing 
on analytical processes, and indicating 
the proportions of active principles in 
similar medicaments in foreign Pharma- 
copoeias. M. Ranwez assumed that there 
could be no doubt that they approved 
these views, and the organizing commit- 
tee of the congress had merely put the 
question into the programme to call fur- 
ther attention to it. He pointed out how 
unsatisfactory was the existing condition 
of variation from a therapeutical point of 
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view. It might be said that this condi- 
tion was not a serious inconvenience, in- 
asmuch as physicians who wanted exact 
doses could in many cases prescribe the 
isolated active principles. But, he said, 
that view would only be admissible if 
the isolated principle represented its 
value adequately. It is no doubt the base 
of that activity, but it does not represent 
the whole of the virtue of the plant, 
which is always a complex combination. 
The original therapeutic experiments on 
which most of our popular medicines 
have established their reputation were all 
made on the plants, and there are many 
physicians who desire to follow the ex- 
perience of their predecessors without 
excluding the use of alkaloids in appro- 
priate cases. By establishing such an 
ordinance as suggested, M. Ranwez ar- 
gued, we should ensure a higher stand- 
ard of drugs generally. If the propor- 
tion of active principle in drugs be not 
fixed officially in one direction, com- 
merce will fix it in the other by provid- 
ing drugs of the lowest quality salable. 
It was true that some drugs, such as 
opium, cinchona, and nux vomica could 
not be estimated by simple dosage; but 
others, like ipecacuanha, belladonna, aco- 
nite, cantharides, and jalap, were capable 
of such treatment. Each case must be 
judged separately, and such progress 
should be made as was found possible. 
Ultimately M. Ranwez formulated, as the 
result of his argument, the proposition 
that the congress was of opinion that 
competent authorities should insist on 
medicines of fixed standards in active 
or important principles. 
Discussion Pro and Con. 

The discussion which followed indi- 
cated the interest which is taken in this 
subject. M. Colin, of Genappe, opposed 
the resolution. He said there was a gen- 
eral tendency in favor of the opinion that 
drugs should be of uniform strength so 
as to remove the objection to most of the 
galenical preparations, and do away with 
infusions, decoctions and other extem- 
porary preparations not having a known 
composition. But if scientific precision 
were carried out by adopting the dosi- 
metric and pharmaco-dynamic system, 
then the pharmacist would probably be- 
come simply a dispenser of ready-made 
pills or granules. Many therapeutists 
consider the plant itself better than the 
alkaloid or the glucoside it contains, and 
of quite a different medicinal action. 
Many extractive bodies are not yet suffi- 
ciently known to admit of adopting the 
plan Prof. Ranwez is anxious to intro- 
duce. Another objection is that galenical 
preparations vary very much, according 
to the way the plants have been col- 
lected, dried or kept, and according to 
the more or less careful manner in which 
the preparations are made. But if the 
chemisteis careful as to the conditions un- 
der which he should collect or prepare in 
order to obtain a good preparation, the 
standard of the product would be, as a 
rule, of medium strength, and will not 
have such low or high percentage of 
active principles as to be open to the ob- 
jections raised by Prof. Ranwez. If the 
quantity of emetine contained in extract 
of ipecac were the only point to be con- 
sidered, it would be very easy for the 
chemist to put the required percentage 
of emetine in some inert extract, and by 
so doing he would be quite safe as re- 
gards the law, though the factitious ex- 
tract would not contain the whole of the 
agents of the plant. 
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Prof. Ranwez’s Resolution Adopted. 


The discussion was participated in by 
several other members, M. Petit, Presi- 
dent of the General Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of France, taking a prominent 
part. The use of standardized solutions 
instead of pills or granules was, he 
thought, better suited for exact dispens- 
ing of potent chemical drugs. He sug- 
gested the addition to the resolution of 
the words, “so far as possible,” and with 
this rider the resolution was put to the 
meeting and adopted by a large ma- 
jority. 

To Regulate the Introduction of New 

Remedies. 

M. Ranwez’s paper having been acted 
upon, M. E. Fayn, of Antwerp, presented 
a paper on the subject of new remedies. 
He suggested the following set of regu- 
lations to govern the introduction of new 
remedies: 


1. That there should be especial depots for 
new remedies established by pharmacists at cer- 
tain centres. 

2. That the ge wd distinctive reactions of 
each new remedy should be published on the 
label as well as in the brochure relating to the 
remedy. 

3. That laboratories should be established by 
pharmaciens in certain centres for the analysis 
of new remedies. 

4, That a Poe upon committee for the study 


of new medicinal products should be _ estab- 


lished, the members of which should be se- 
lected by different governments from the mem- 
bers of the academies of medicine or pharma- 
copoeia committees. 


5. That there should be an official verifica- 
tion of serums and various glandular juices, etc. 
6. That the nomenclature of new medicaments 
should be revised. 
7. That there should be an annual supple- 
ment to the Pharmacopoeia published in every 
country. 


Mr. Myers Objects to Trade-Mark Rights 
in Medicaments. 


Speaking to the paper, Alfred Myers, 
of New Orleans, asked the congress to 
resolve that whenever a new chemical 
remedy was introduced pharmacists 
should always be at liberty to sell the 
same compound under its chemical name. 
He was supported by M. Petit, of Paris, 
who asked the congress to go on record 
as declaring “that trade-mark property 
should not be created in medicaments.” 

The discussion was continued at the 
general meeting on Tuesday and_ the 
proposition to appoint a commission for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nature 
of any new remedy introduced into use 
was rejected as being undesirable. 


Unqualified Persons in Pharmacy. 


The question of allowing unqualified 
persons to be associated with others in 
the conduct of a pharmaceutical business, 
either by partnership or by heritage, etc., 
also ‘came up for discussion. The con- 
clusions arrived at were that every phar- 
macy should be conducted personally by 
the proprietor; that he should not asso- 
ciate with himself any unqualified part- 
ners, and that widows or the children of 
a deceased pharmacist should not be al- 
lowed to continue a business under man- 
agement, except for the purpose of secur- 
ing within a limited period the most fa- 
vorable opportunity for its transfer to a 
qualified person. 


The Question of Price-Cutting in France. 


The traffic in patent medicines came in 
for considerable discussion after the 
reading of a paper, by M. Raymond, en- 
titled “A practical and legal means of 
avoiding the reduction of the marked 
price of specialties,” and one by Aime 


Bekaert, of Ghent, demanding, in the 
name of public health, of honesty, of 
science, of humanity, and many other 
noble causes, the absolute and uncondi- 
tional suppression of the medicinal spe- 
cialty. Raymond’s proposition was 
to suppress the cutters through the man- 
ufacturers of patent medicines, who 
would be asked to attach a ticket to each 
package sold; that the pharmacists retail- 
ing the article should detach the ticket 
and fill it up, the amount being subse- 
quently payable to him, providing that 
he had not been found to cut the specialty 
in any way. The advice of a lawyer had 
been taken with regard to the legality of 
this plan, and it was declared impossible 
of execution for various reasons, the 
chief of which was its conflict with the 
legal statutes. The idea of manufactur- 
ing non-secrets by associations of retail- 
ers had been suggested by one of the 
members, and the legality of this method 
was conceded, with certain reservations. 
Mr. Myers, of New Orleans, advocated 
that the manufacturer be compelled al- 
ways to print the formula on the label. 
After some further discussion, M. Cri- 
non, the editor of the Repertoire de Phar- 
macie, submitted the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That in all countries special laws 
should be enacted containing a provision that the 
label affixed to packages of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts must indicate the name of the medicine, 
the dose, and all the ingredients entering in the 
composition.” 

The section also accepted the recom- 
mendations that effort should be made 
to obtain: 

1. Larger representation of pharmacists in 
pharmacopoeia revision, including professorial 
teachers as well as pharmacists in practice. 

That local pharmaceutical associations 
should co-operate with medical societies, with 
the object of suppressing quackery and the use 
of secret remedies. 

These resolutions were carried with acclama- 
tion, there being only one dissentient. 

Papers on standardization and phar- 
maceutical education followed, but these 
and the ensuing discussions were for the 
most part tame and unimportant. The 
closing sessions on Wednesday and 
Thursday were occupied with the reading 
of papers and discussion on pharmaceuti- 
cal legislation in different countries; the 
advantages and disadvantages of admit- 
ting women to practice pharmacy; sev- 
eral papers on a universal pharmaco- 
poeia, and a report by the committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting in Chicago 
to consider the preparation of a Pharma- 
copoeia of potent remedies, as follows: 


Report of the Chicago Committee, 
PHARMACOPOEIA OF POTENT REMEDIES. 


The committee reports that progress 
has been made, and it is now in corre- 
spondence with representatives of vari- 
ous nations, relative to the appointment 
of members of the permanent commis- 
sion in these countries. The illness of 
our distinguished confrere, Herr von 
Waldheim, of Vienna, has prevented the 
presentation of a full report at this time. 
The delays produced by the widely-sep- 
arated locations of the correspondents in 
the various nations has added greatly to 
the difficulties, but the committee expects 
to complete the work as soon as possible. 
The resolutions adopted by the Seventh 
International Congress, under which the 
permanent committee derives its author- 
ity, are as follow: 


Resolved— 

“That the Seventh International Coneress ap- 
point a committee of three. of which the presi- 
dent (Professor Remington) shall be chairman, 
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the duty of which committee shall be to take 
the necessary steps for the appointment of an 
International Pharmacopoeia Commission to 
compile, publish, and distribute an_ interna- 
tional pharmacopoeia of potent remedies. The 
International Pharmacopoeial Commission shall 
consist of one member from each country repre- 
sented at this Congress (Chicago), and from 
other countries as the committee of three may 
decide, the members of the commission to be 
selected by the Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the various countries, or to be otherwise chosen 
if necessary. The committee of three shall be 
a permanent committee, and it shall be its duty 
to urge and expedite the work in every proper 
way, and in the event of the death or resigna- 
tion of any member of this committee of three, 
= vacancy shall be filled by the other mem- 
ers. 


Resolved— 

“That the Congress (Chicago) accepts with 
thanks the proffer, by the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, of the sum of $1,000 to help 
defray the expense of compiling, publishing, and 
distributing an international pharmacopoeia of 
potent remedies.” . 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) 

Josepu P. Remrncron, Philadelphia. 
MicnaEL CaRTEIGHE, London. 
ANTON VoN WALDHEIM, Vienna. 

August 16, 1897. 

The social features of the congress 
were much in evidence, and the “raout” 
appeared to be the approved form of so- 
cial gathering. The next congress will 
be held three years hence in Paris. 


THE BRITISH CONFERENCE. 
Annual Meeting at Glasgow. 








Papers Read. 

On Monday, August 9th, the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, an organiza- 
tion of nearly similar scope with that 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, met in annual session at G!as- 
gow, Scotland, under the presidency of 
Dr. Charles Symes. The sessions lasted 
three days, and several visiting Ameri- 
cans were among those present. Prof. 
Remington was introduced and welcomed 
by the president of the conference, and 
many nice things were said of him by 
members of the conference, N. H. Mar- 
tin, in particular, referring in very flat- 
tering terms to their distinguished visi- 
tor. Mr. Martin said the name of Rem- 
ington was a household word, and noth- 
ing that he could say was necessary to 
commend the professor to an English 


audience. The mantle of Proctor and 
Parish had fallen on Prof. Remington 
and had been well borne by _ him. 


Prof. Remington made a suitable re- 
sponse, thanking the president for his 
warm words of welcome. 

President Symes’ annual address was 
a very lengthy document, consisting of 
the essence of thirty-three past presiden- 
tial addresses and embodying a survey 
of the history of the conference. The 
address suggested the institution of an 
intermediate examination between the 
preliminary and the minor. President 
Symes thinks that if an interim examina- 
tion were instituted which could be 
passed, say two or three years after regis- 
tration as an apprentice or student, there 
would be an inducement for a youth to 
study from the commencement of his 
business career. 

Prof. Attfield’s paper on the philology 
of “asafetida,” which was given in full 
in the August 25th number of the Ameri- 
can Druggist, was read after some routine 
business had been transacted. 

A paper on the chemistry of conium, 
embodying the results of a pharmaco- 
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physiological research, was next read by 
Messrs. Farr & Wright. Then came a 
paper on organotherapy, in which the 
author, Dr. J. C. McWalter, objected 
to the use of the powdered and com- 
pressed glands which are now used as 
remedial agents, because such forms of 
medication delay research upon the prin- 
ciples upon which the specific action of 
the organs depend. Citronella oil was 
the subject of a paper by J. C. Umney, 
who communicated the fact that the 
English oil has a lower specific gravity 
than oil distilled in the East. The paper 
was a plea for the use of the English 
oil on the ground of its finer aroma. 

A plea for a better official standard for 
gum bezoin was made by Thomas Dun- 
lop. The substitution of Siam benzoin 
for Sumatra benzoin was advocated and 
received some support. A new prepara- 
tion of arsenic—sodium arsenio-tartrate— 
proved an interesting communication un- 
der the head of “Note on some soluble 
compounds of arsenic.” This new tar- 
tarated arsenic has been found most use- 
ful as a substitute for preparations like 
Fowler’s Solution. A paper which cre- 
ated considerable interest had for its sub- 
ject what the author called, “the prac- 
tical science of conduct.” It was down 
on the list of papers as “Pharmaceutical 
Ethics—a Retrospect.” A ‘fresh contribu- 
tion to the pharmacy of Easton Syrup, 
a preparation much used in England, 
which resembles somewhat our Elixir of 
Three Phosphates, was made by Robert 
Brodie, who advocates the use of quinine 
hydrochlorate in place of the phosphate. 
The cause of the decomposition and re- 
sulting trouble with the hypophosphite 
salts was described by Charles T. Tyler in 
a review of official and other tests for hy- 
pophosphorous acid and its salts, which 
he generally condemned. A paper of 
considerable interest to pharmacists was 
contributed by F. C. J. Bird under the 
title, ““Medicinal Petroleum.” We gave 
the paper in full in a preceding issue. A 
perusal of Mr. Bird’s paper will show 
that the author has determined that sul- 
phur is introduced by English manufac- 
turers in the bleaching process, a prac- 
tice which is not followed by American 
manufacturers. The assaying of tinctures 
by a new process was described by C. A. 
Seyler in an interesting paper. From a 
measured portion of the sample previous- 
ly acidified he removes the alcohol by 
evaporation, restores the bulk with water, 
washes the acid liquid with chloroform 
to get rid of wax, etc., then adds am- 
monia, and dissolves out the alkaloid 
with chloroform. Others papers con- 
tributed were “The Salient Features of 
the Scottish Flora,” by G Druce; 
“Phosphates and Platinum” and “A Re- 
port on the Composition of Some Com- 
mercial Samples of Liquor Bismuth et 
Ammonii Citratis,” by W. G. Stratton: 
“Disinfectant Soaps,” by S. Rideal; “Our 
Present Knowledge of the Mydriatic 
Group,” by Gordan Sharpe. 

The officers of the British Pharmaceu- 
tical Conference elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Charles 
Symes, Ph.D., Liverpool; vice-presidents, 
Walter Hills, F.C.S., London; J. Laid- 
law Ewing, Edinburgh; J. C. C. Payne, 
J.P., Belfast; W. F. Wells, Dublin; trea- 
surer, John Moss, F.I.C., F.C.S., Lon- 
don; honorable general secretaries, W. 
A. H. Naylor, F.I.C., F.C.S., London; 
F. Ransom, F.C.S., Hitchin; editor of 
“3 ieee Louis Siebold, F.I.C., 
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Mr.Bowser’s Remedy for Pneumonia. 
By M. Quap. 


66 ND now what's the matter with 
A that boy?” demanded Mr. Bow- 
ser as he came home the other 
evening and found young Bowser cud- 
dled up on the lounge and looking very 
pale-faced. 

“He seemed to have a chill this after- 
noon,” replied Mrs. Bowser. 

“Seemed to have! Don’t you know 
whether he did or not?” 

“Yes, he did, and now he has a fever. 
I presume he caught cold in that storm 
the other day.” 

“Well, what you presume and what is 
a fact are two different things. Young 
man, run out your tongue!” 

Young Bowser obeyed orders, and after 
a brief glance the father turned away 
with: - 

“Probably a case of pneumonia, and he 
won't live over three days. I'll see about 
doctoring him up after dinner.” 

After getting seated at the dinner-table, 
Mrs. Bowser felt that she ought to make 
ready for the coming move on Mr. Bow- 
ser’s part, and she quietly said: 

“T thought I’d send over after a few 
doses of quinine to break up his fever. 
It’s just a simple cold, you know.” 

“I know nothing of the kind!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bowser, “and it’s probably 
a good thing I got home as I did. I 
hayen’t made a thorough examination of 
the case yet, but there are all the symp- 
toms of pneumonia present. I shall try 
to save his life, of course, but if it is too 
late you alone are to blame.” 

“Then we should call a doctor at once!” 

“After I have made a diagnosis of the 
case we will see what we shall see,” loftily 
replied Mr. Bowser. 

A quarter of an hour later he was feel- 
ing of young Bowser’s pulse—making a 
fresh examination of the tongue—turning 
back the eyelids and indulging in many 
a wise shake of the head. 

“It’s only a cold, eh?” anxiously quer- 
ied Mrs. Bowser when the “diagnosis” 
was concluded. 

“On the verge of pneumonia, just as I 
thought,” replied Mr. Bowser. 

“But it can’t be! See—his fever is al- 
most gone now, and I think I’ll make him 
some tea and toast.” 

“T tell you that boy is on the verge 
of pneumonia!” repeated Mr. Bowser, 
“and pneumonia is something you can’t 
fool with. Don’t give him even one 
drop of water until I return.” 

“Are you going for the doctor?” 

“No, ma’am. I’m going over to the 


drug store to have a remedy put up. I 
know the disease and I know the rem- 
edy.” 

“But this is no time to experiment! 


You don’t know anything about pneu- 
monia or the remedy.” 

“Oh! I don’t, eh? I haven’t had it 
and cured it about twenty different times, 
perhaps? In one hour I'll have him 
drawn back from the grave, and no doc- 
tor could do any more.” 

Mrs. Bowser made further protests, but 
they fell on stony ground, and a few 
minutes later Mr. Bowser appeared at 
the drug store around the corner and 
said: 

“My boy is threatened with pneu- 
monia, and I guess I’ll have you put up 
a remedy.” 

“Got a prescription?” was asked. 

“No: I know the cure for it. 
have jollop, of course?” 

“Jollop? Jollop? Never heard of it. 
What’s the rature of it?” 

“A laxative, of course. 
haven’t been in the drug business long 

“Only twenty years. Do you mean 
jalap?” | 

That was what Mr. Bowser meant, but 
he felt mad and obstinate over his mis- 
take and replied: 

“Perhaps they've got a more fancy 
name for it, but I’ll call it jalap to please 
you. You have flaxseed, I suppose, and 
you don’t call it hayseed or birdseed?” 

“And do you propose to mix jalap and 
flaxseed together?” exclaimed the drug- 
gist. 

“IT do, and add a little paregoric and 
sweet spirits of nitre. I shall want to 
make a big bowl full in all.” 

“But not for a case of pneumonia?” 

“That’s it, exactly. I seem to be per- 
fectly sane, don’t I? I am not in the 
habit of asking for chloride of lime when 
I want a porous plaster!” 

“Mr. Bowser,” said the druggist after 
a moment’s thought, “have you had a 
doctor to see your boy?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then how do you know it’s a case of 
pneumonia?” 

“Because it has every symptom of it.” 

“You will excuse me, but how do you 
know?” 

“How do I know I’m living!” shouted 
Mr. Bowser as his neck took on a blush. 
“T am here for a remedy for pneumonia. 
If you don’t want to put it up some- 
body else will!” 

At that moment a family physician en- 
tered the store, and the druggist ap- 
pealed to him with: 

“This is Mr. Bowser. He says he has 
a case of pneumonia at the house, and 
his remedy is jalap, flaxseed, paregoric 
and sweet spirits of nitre.” 

“Great lands, man, but you don’t 
mean you are going to give anybody 
such a dose as that!” exclaimed the phy- 
sician. 

“And why not?” 

“Because you’d probably be hung for 
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murder. Are you sure the case is pneu- 
monia?”’ 

“That’s my diagnosis, sir!” stiffly re- 
plied Mr. Bowser. 

“But how do you come to make a 
diagnosis? Are you a physician?” 

“No, sir, but I think I can tell pneu- 
monia from bilious colic. I came here 
for a remedy, but as my patronage is not 
desired I’ll take it somewhere else.” 

The druggist wanted to smooth things 
over, and the doctor wanted to talk fur- 
ther about the case, but Mr. Bowser 
walked out as rigid as a ramrod. As he 
had to pass his house to reach another 
drug store, he ran in to see if any new 


symptoms had developed. Young Bow- 
ser had got away with a cup of tea and 
a slice of toast and was kicking a ball 
around the sitting-room. 

“He is better, you see,” said Mrs. Bow- 
ser. 

Mr. Bowser sat down and looked from 
her to the boy and back for two long 
minutes without a word. Then he sud- 
denly stood up and exclaimed: 

“Young man, you take yourself off to 
bed and don’t let me hear a peep from 
you; and woman, if there is any more 
tomfooling around this house I shan’t 
be three hours in making arrangements 
about the divorce and alimony!” 

















HOW, WHEN AND WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 
Practical Hints and Suggestions. Construction and Criticism of Advertisements. 


IN CHARGE OF ULYSSES G. MANNING. 


The department editor will be pleased to criticise any advertisements 


submitted and to suggest improvements. 


given. 


GETTING RICH, THOUGH A 
DRUGGIST. 





HERE’S no use wasting words about 
drug advertising. Any druggist 
who has a business that deserves to 

grow can make it grow by use of printers’ 
ink. But he must be in earnest about it. I 
had a talk some time since with a drug- 
gist who has a business of about $80,000 
a year. I asked him whether his trade 
had grown gradually from the first. He 
told me it had not. After he had been 
in business twelve years his annual sales 
were but $10,000. Just at that time he 
determined to make it grow. He had not 
been in dead earnest before. He had ad- 
vertised in a desultory fashion, and was 
in doubt as to whether it paid. He saw 
that advertising was building business 
for others and made up his mind that 
it should do as much for him. He put 
every available dollar into newspaper 
space. Instead of taking it easy he em- 
ployed his spare time in the preparation 
of good live matter to go into the space 
he had bought. 

Trade came with a rush and stayed 
with him. He attributes all his success 
to the firm determination that came to 
him in the hour of his greatest discour- 
agement. . 





Questions answered and advice 


Our readers are cordially invited to avail themselves of this help. 


I have reason to know that not one 
druggist in ten is in earnest in this mat- 
ter of getting on. He 
thinks he is, but he isn’t. 
He will not do the few 
simple things necessary. 
He lacks nerve, ambition and determina- 
tion. He will not reach out and take 
the trade that is right at his hand; trade 
that can be had almost for the asking. 
The greatest prizes must always be for 
the few, but moderate success is possible 
for any one who is endowed with ordin- 
ary capacity for business. One can make 
many mistakes in advertising and still 
win. One can hardly fail if he keeps per- 
sistently at it. I want to say right here 
that I do not know of one druggist who 
has put from one and one-half to two 
per cent of his gross sales into advertis- 
ing, who has kept fresh, newsy matter in 
his ads., who has not more than held his 
own during these years of depression. If 
there is one who has done all this and 
failed to get due returns I want him to 
stand up. 

There are thousands of druggists who 
are entitled to the trade that is now go- 
ing to other thousands of druggists who 
do not deserve it. People are doing the 
best they know. They want to trade at 
the best store. Best does not mean larg- 
est; it means the store in which the in- 


NOT IN 
EARNEST. 
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terests of customers are best looked after. 
If your store is best, wrestle with your- 
self until a fixed determination to possess 
this trade takes hold of you. This depart- 
ment is here to help you. Consult it as 
often as you like. The experience of half 
a hundred successful druggists can be 
drawn on for your benefit. You can 
have suggestions, advice, criticism and 
practical aid in many other ways. New 
features will be introduced from time to 
time and every effort will be made to 
extend real help to those who are in 
earnest in this matter. 
et 
Criticism and Comment. 
Building Up a Run-Down Trade. 


U. G. Manning: 

Dear Sir—I have been reading your comments 
and suggestions on advertising, and believe you 
can help me promote my business. A couple of 
years ago I acquired a business that was badl 
run down. The former proprietor was dissipated. 
People became suspicious of the store, and 
gradually drifted away. Since I took hold 
trade has slowly improved, but it is hard to 
win people back. I have lived in this locality 
for fifteen years, and know about everybody. 
There are hundreds of people who ought to be 
trading with me who continue to go to other 
stores. I feel that it is largely a matter of 
habit with them, and that if T coma talk with 
them personally I could get them to coming 
here. What sort of advertising would you sug- 
gest? Please omit my address in Se 


If the store is now all right in every 
particular and you are widely and favor- 
ably known, the way out of the difficulty 
should be easy. The trouble is probably 
about what you think it is. The store 
was so long in disrepute that people have 
formed the habit of leaving it alone. It 
will pay to advertise heavily for a time, 
even though you have to practice the 
most rigid economy to do it. It can 
hardly fail to come back with interest in 
a few months. It will be well to do some 
newspaper advertising, and in your ads. 
tell about your methods, your reliable 
service and the quality of your goods. 
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© After the prescription is carefully © 
@ studied; after all the ingredients have © 
a been placed in your bottle—then we © 
ie “check up,” carefully review the quan- 
© tities we have weighed and measured, © 
3] and examine all the boxes or bottles % 
© © 
(st) from which drugs have been taken, to x) 
@ see that no mistake has been made. © 
(3) We do this with all prescriptions, 6} 
© and take time to do it thoroughly. 
© You want all your prescriptions filled © 
3] that way, do you not? as 
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® CORN BELT DRUG STORE. 
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© JOHN U. GARVER. 
© East Side Square. 
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Be candid and frank. Don’t try to juggle 
the truth. Let people understand that 
everything is different from what it once 
was, and that it will stay different. Peo- 
ple admire frankness; they like straight- 
forward talk; they are pleased to be taken 
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into the confidence of the man who asks 
for their trade. There is no way in which 
an interest can be so surely awakened as 
to tell the public some of those inner 
truths of business which most merchants 
are apt to conceal. 

Your acquaintance should give you a 
leverage that ought to be used in another 
way. You should write down the name 
of every person you know who ought to 
trade with you and does not, and then 
determine that these people shall be won. 
Make up your mind to get them if it takes 
five years to do it. It needn’t take five 





. 
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Just One 
Corn 


is quite enough for most people to pet. 
What awful agony they give to the un- 
fortunate possessor just when you wish 
to enjoy yourself the most. Haven't 
you ever had what might have been 
a pleasure trip made memorial by a 
dreadful corn—‘‘couldn’t go around 
much on account of my corns” is 
quite a common expression. 

KINNER’S CORN CURE, 10 cents, 
is made to cure just such corns; it 
removes them with very little trouble 
and no pain or poison. You simply 
follow the directions on the box, give it 
a good trial and your 10 cents is yours 
if you are not pleased with the way it 
works, 


Kinner’s Corn Cure, 
10c. 


Kinner’s, 
173 Main Street. 
The Leading Druggist. 
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months to do it if you really have any 
personal hold on them. Write them let- 
ters, not necessarily personal letters, but 
letters that sound personal. Talk to them 
just as though you were face to face with 
them and were bound to make them real- 
ize your claim on their confidence and 
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Of Interest 
to Cyclists. 


After a spin you get thirsty and 
tired. Put up your wheel in 
one of our bicycle stands and 
come in and have a glass of our 
delicious Soda Water. 

It’s quite the style now for 
ladies, when asked to have a 
glass of Soda, to say, “‘Yes, if 
you mean Johnson’s.” 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 


Graduates in Pharmacy. 
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patronage. You can be more candid in 
your letters than in your ads. You can 
be just as frank as if the words were 
spoken instead of written. Don’t stop 
with one letter; send another, and an- 
other, until you have exhausted every 
argument that can be made. Try to get 
them to come to the store, and when 


you get them there treat them as though 
the very existence of your business de- 
pended on getting them to come again. 
This doesn’t mean to overdo the matter. 
It means treating them just right. Send 
out free soda tickets with one letter, make 
a special offer of some article in another. 
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Vanilla 
Is 
Scarce 
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UCH of that sold is entirely artificial, 
being made from a coal-tar product. Some 
is composed largely of tonka bean. Tonka 

cost about one-sixth as much as vanilla. It is 
a first-rate tobacco flavor but is not fit for food, 
Careful housewives—those who take pride in 
their cooking—should use none but the best. 
It is told about here. 





2. 
SOME PROTECTION. 


The Pure Food Law gives you some protec- 
tion against fraud. Food of any kind, if it con- 
tains anything but the pure article, must be so 
labeled or marked ‘‘compound.” Look on the 
back of the average vanilla bottle and you will 
be apt to find it contains tonka in addition to 
vanilla; or it may be marked ‘‘compound.” 


NO PROTECTION. 


The Pure Food Law is a good one, but like 
most other laws is not obeyed by all. There 
are many unscrupulous manufacturers of vanilla. 
These take their chances of not being detected. 
They put up the worst kind of extract and sell 
it for pure vanilla. They are dangerous people. 





3. 
PERFECT SAFETY. 


If-you buy our vanilla you are perfectly safe. 
It is just what the label says: Extract Vanilla. 
It is that and only that. Nothing more, noth- 
ing less. But there is sleo a difference in the 
strength and quality of vanilla. 


WHY OURS IS BETTER. 


We use only the best materials: the finest 
Mexican vanilla bean, the purest alcohol and 
the best granulated sugar. 

Our method of preparation is original with 
us. By this method we do one thing that 
other manufacturers do not do. We extract all 





the strength of the vanilla bean; they only a 
part. 
4 
Our vanilla is allowed to “age.” This im- 


parts to it a rare and peculiar , obtain- 
able in no other way. 

The color of our extract is imparted to it by 
the vanilla bean. We use no artificial coloring. 

We use no tonka or other admixture. 

We’d make it better if we could. 


THE PRICE. 


On account of the advance in price of vanilla 
bean, we are obliged to charge a trifle more than 


formerly. Our price is: 15c. an ounce, 2 ounces 
for 25c., 8 ounces for 90c., $1.75 a pint. 
H. F u Ph.G. 
Drugs, 
Manheim, Pa. 





Try to so construct each letter with a 
view to getting them to call, and aim at 
the better half of the household as much 
as possible. 
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I believe I would make a separate list 
of families where there were children and 
enclose a little coupon for each child 
calling for some trifling gift. When the 
youngster arrives do more than you 
promised; add a little confectionery or 
give him a glass of soda. The surest 
way to reach a mother is to make friends 
with her offspring. Most druggists con- 
sider kids an unmitigated nuisance. You 
put up with the nuisance and turn the 
friendship and enthusiasm of the children 
to account. Children not only influence 
parents, but can be a direct benefit. They 
are sent after goods often, and will go 
to the store where they are treated best. 

Do all the store advertising you can. 
Make the most of your windows. Make 
attractive display of goods in the store. 
Make everything look as though you 
were thriving. Don’t get discouraged if 
trade doesn’t increase with a bound. You 
have much in your favor, and if you are 
persistent it will be hardly possible for 
you to fail to win. 


et 
An Opening Announcement. 


The Raymond-McCullough Drug Co., 
St. Louis, sends an opening announce- 
ment. It is printed in script on heavy 
paper and is in good taste throughout, 
though a trifle conventional in style. This 
opening announcement should be the first 
of an endless succession of type talks if 
advertising is to help them grow. This 
makes the public aware of a change in 
the firm. It will not bring any business. 
But if the introduction is properly fol- 
lowed up, this first piece of printed matter 
will yet be made to pay. 


st et 
A Tireless Advertiser. 


I like to call attention to the advertis- 
ing of F. H. Ruhl, of Manheim, Pa., at 
frequent intervals, because he is one of 
the most tireless advertisers that I know 
of. He is eternally at it, and his work 
shows constant improvement. What he 
writes lacks smoothness sometimes and 
is not as concise as it might be, but these 
things will be gradually overcome. 

He does his own printing, and is con- 
stantly getting out little slips and folders 
for store and general distribution. When 
a customer gets home and opens a pack- 
age he is pretty sure to find some re- 
minder, of the fact that Mr. Ruhl is very 
much dlive. One of his folders is repro- 
duced in this issue. He talks one thing 
at a time and never runs out of things to 
talk about. 


se SF 


Work That Should Bring Results. 

Johnson & Johnson, P. E. L; J. U. 
Garver, Bloomington, IIIl., and Geo. E. 
Kinner, Danbury, Conn., are aggressive 
advertisers. Their ads. are usually good. 
They arc changed often, and I have no 
doubt tizat they bring results. 

A sample of the work of each is re- 
produced. It will be well to observe that 
the setting of these ads. is extremely sim- 
ple, yet all are attractive. Such ads. will 
be conspicuous in any paper. They can 
be duplicated by any country printer, bar- 
ring the borders, perhaps, and this diffi- 
culty can be overcome by the druggist 
buying his own border. 


The Sherman & McConnell Drug Co., 
Omaha, recently offered a bicycle brush 
to every lady who would call at the store 
on her wheel. ° 
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WHOLESALERS .TO MEET IN 
RICHMOND, VA. 





Announcement of the Annual Con- 
ventions of the N. W. D. A. 
and P, A, 


Arrangements are nearly completed for 
the meetings of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association and the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Proprietary Articles (now shortened to 
“Proprietary Association’). 

The two associations will meet in the 
city of Richmond, Va., on Monday, Oc- 


tints 


for the round trip, the tickets being good 
from October 7th to October 20th. The 
tickets must, of course, be purchased on 
the certificate plan. The Committee on 
Arrangements advise members to plan 
their trip so as to arrive in Richmond on 
Sunday evening, or Monday morning at 
the latest. Rooms can be reserved by 
writing to the Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond, Va., and stating the priced room 
wanted. The hotel rates at The Jefferson 
are as follows: 
American 
an. 
Perday. European. 
PANT $400 $1 50 upward 
8 00 3 00 me 


sawewseles i « 
5 00 


“ 


Room for 1 person 
Room for 2 persons 
Room with bath for1 person. 5 00 
Room with bath for 2 persons 9 00 
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at 10 a. m., third session at 3 p. m. Presi- 


dent’s reception from 9 to 11 p. m. 

Wednesday, October 13th—Fourth ses- 
sion at 10 a. m.,, fifth session at 2.30 p. 
m., entertainment at 9.30 p. m. 

Thursday, October 14th—Sixth session 
at 11 a. m., seventh session at 6.30 p. m., 
banquet at 7 p. m. 

Friday, October 15th—A trip down the 
James River on the steamer Pocahontas 
to Old Point. Dinner at the Hotel 
Chamberlain. At this point parties who 
wish to remain over can do so at the 
Hotel Chamberlain at $3 per day, or 
they can go direct North from this point, 
or return to Richmond on train that 
evening, as they prefer. Parties who 








THE JEFFERSON, RICHMOND, WHERE THE WHOLESALERS WILL MEET. 


tober llth, and continue in session for 
three days. The place of meeting is The 
Jefferson, a hotel of recent construction, 
which is one of the most palatial hotels 
of the South. The sessions will be held 
in the assembly room on the top floor of 
this beautiful hotel, and ample accommo- 
dation has been secured for committee 
work. The Proprietary Association has 
arranged to hold its first session early 
on Monday morning, and the second ses- 
sion of this association is called for the 
afternoon, an arrangement which enables 
the P. A. to hold two sessions and tran- 
sact much important business before the 
N. W. Dt A. convenes. 

The usual concessions have been made 
by the railroads for these meetings, and 
a rate of fare and a third has been made 


The Proprietary Association is sending 
out through its secretary, Joseph Leem- 
ing, 73 Warren street, New York, very 
attractive circulars announcing the meet- 
ing. In these the entertainment features 
of the forthcoming meetings are alluded 
to, and a special appeal is made for the 
presence of ladies, as especial attention 
has been paid to making their entertain- 
ment complete. 

The programme for the meetings is 
still incomplete, but the following out- 
lines the arrangements: 


MEETINGS OF THE N. W. D. A. 


Monday, October 11th—First session 
at 8.30 p. m. 
Tuesday, October 12th—Second session 


wish to go on through can have baggage 
checked from Richmond to Old Point, 
and rechecked from there to destination. 


PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION. 


The sessions of the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation are arranged as follows: 

First session, Monday, October 11th, 
at 10 a. m., second session at 2 p. m. 

Third session, Tuesday, October 12th, 
at 4.30 p. m. 

Fourth session, Wednesday, October 
18th, at 4.30 p. m. 

The members of the Entertainment 
Committee, including the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee appointed by Chairman Powers, 
are as follows: 

R. W. Powers, chairman; E. D. Tay- 
lar, G. G. Minor, N. V. Randolph, J. M. 
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Peters and C. G. Stone. Benjamin Val- 
entine, G. H. Martin, Joseph Toy, Thos. 
P. Cook, R. Powers and Josiah 
Vaughan. 

This committee will act for both as- 
sociations in arranging all the features 
of entertainment. 





THE MINNESOTA STATE 
MEETING. 


The Minnesota State Pharmaceutical 
Association met in thirteenth annual con- 
vention at Lake Park Hotel, Lake 
Minnetonka, August 23d. There were 
three business meetings—one in the 
morning and afternoon and one Tuesday 
morning. At the afternoon meeting offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Fred Scott, of Stillwater, was chosen 
president of the association: H. T. Hal- 
verson, of Alexandria, first vice-presi- 
dent; F. W. Finch, of Hastings, second 
vice-president, and Miss Jossie A. 
Wanous, of Minneapolis, third vice-presi- 
dent. C. T. Heller and H. W. Rietzke, 
of St. Paul, were re-elected to the offices 
of secretary and treasurer respectively. 
J. T. Danek, of Minneapolis; A. T. Hall, 
of St. Paul, and A. J. Eckstein, of New 
Ulm, were elected to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. Danek being se- 
lected as chairman. 

The meetings were held in the spacious 
and comfortable pavilion on the lake 
shore. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President E. C. Dorr, of Austin, shortly 
after 11 o’clock in the large pavilion. 
Mr. Dorr praised the work of the com- 
mittee which had secured the meeting of 
the American association for Minne- 
tonka. The druggists responded to the 
roll-call of Secretary C. T. Heller, of St. 
Paul, and then came numerous official 
reports and reports of visiting delegates 
to State conventions. The report of 
Secretary Heller showed a membership 

of 286 and contained a lengthy review of 
the ‘“quo-warranto” proceedings to test 
the recent appointment of Truman Griffin 
by Governor Clough to the State Exam- 
ining Board. 

In his report Secretary Heller also rec- 
ommended that the proceedings each 
year contain a summary of the Board 
of Pharmacy’s proceedings. The value 
of this suggestion was at once recognized, 
and the recommendation was adopted. 

Twenty-five applications for member- 
ship were announced, as follows: Albert 
E. Halstead, Mankato; George W. Gray, 
Brownsdale; John T. Breckenridge, Pine 
City; Charles H. Brown, Little Falls; 
Bert H. Larabee, Sleepy Eye; Caesar 
A. Portmann, Jackson; Robert F. Lynch, 
Monticello; John B. Carrels, 7 oo: 
John Frisch, St. Charles; Jeppa N. Palm- 
quist, Tracy; Charles Quist, Madison; 
Franklin W. Halbkat, Spring Valley: 
William F. Anderson, Rush City; Wal- 
ter D. Richards, Lakefield; Anton J. 
Maerz, Chaska; Knute A. Johnson, Gran- 
ite Falls; Slepton Fisher, Melrose; Frank 
F. Clifford, West Concord; Emil Bull, 
St. Paul; Henry Buehler, Misses Evelyn 
Williams and Helen E. Fernald, J. 
Francis Shefick, William K. Hicks, Min- 
neapolis, and John Jelinek, St. Paul. 

Among delegates who presented re- 
ports were Dean F. J. Wulling, delegate 
to New York; J. G. Kiesel, of Owatonna, 
delegate to North Dakota; B. O. Kyset, 
of Lanesboro, delegate to Towa. Charles 
H. Huhn spoke briefly of the prepara- 
tions made by the Committee on Arrange- 


ments for the present convention, and S. 
W. Melendy presented a report in regard 
to the progress of the college of phar- 
macy at the university. 

The treasurer’s report showed the 
finances of the association to be in a 
satisfactory condition, the balance on 
hand being $160. 


Afternoon Session. 


Following the election of new mem- 
bers President Dorr made a short ad- 
dress, in which he complimented the 
members of the association on what had 
been accomplished oe the past year. 
He was followed by D. R. Noyes, of St. 
Paul, who was present as a representative 
from the Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Noyes had evidently been 
speculating in wheat, and had succeeded 
in following Baron Rothschild’s famous 
advice to “buy them sheep and sell them 
deer.” He dwelt in glowing terms upon 
dollar wheat, and found in it a sure au- 
gury of future prosperity for the drug- 
gists of the Northwest. He extended to 
the convention the hearty greetings of 
the wholesale association, and closed with 
the expression of a wish that for the fu- 
ture the two associations should work 
hand in hand. 

At this point the convention again took 
up routine business. The report of the 
Board of Pharmacy was received and 
adopted. The Committee on Adultera- 
tions reported an improvement in the 
purity of drugs. The Committee on 
National Legislation presented a set of 
resolutions to be sent to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, asking their 
committee to formulate a bill to prohibit 
the issuance of patents, copyrights or 
trade-marks on chemicals imported from 
foreign countries where that right is de- 
nied them in their own country. The 
Committee uu Insurance reported ad- 
versely on the proposition to organize a 
company, and the Committee on the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy reported that institu- 
tion to be in a flourishing condition. 
Dean Wulling was highly complimented 
in the report upon the success attendant 
upon his efforts and upon the high stand- 
ing attained by the college. 

The Committee on Legislation pre- 
sented a review of the work done by them 
during the last session of the Legislature, 
mention being made of the much-dis- 
cussed appointment on the State Board 
of Pharmacy. Five different bills of in- 
terest to pharmacists throughout the 
State were presented to the Legislature 
last winter, but of these four were con- 
sidered objectionable by the committee 
and were defeated largely through its ef- 
forts. The fifth, which was known as 
the “Fieg peddler bill,” became a law, 
but was afterwards declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts. This bill was of 
importance to the country druggists rath- 
er than to those of the city, as it prohib- 
ited the peddling of patent medicines, 
nostrums and cure-alls. 

There was no business session in the 
evening, but Dean Wulling delivered a 
very interesting address on the ‘“Minne- 
sota College of Pharmacy,” which was 
largely attended by the members of the 
association. 


Tuesday’s Session. 


It was after 11 o’clock before the Min- 
nesota association got down to business, 
but once the meeting was called to order 
things were rushed through, and by 12.39 
all business had been disposed of, an ad- 


journment being taken at that time till 
Saturday noon, when a short meeting 
was held for the purpose of electing new 
members, as follows: O. J. Lee, Osakis; 
D. W. Jones, Mabel; C. W. Drew, Min- 
neapolis; W. S. Smetana, Minneapolis; 
F. H. Juergens, Jordan. 

The first business to come up was the 
consideration of committee reports left 
over from the session of the day before. 
The Committee on Trade Interests had 
prepared no report, but one of the mem- 
bers made a few remarks anent the much- 
discussed department store, and advised 
city druggists to make a determined fight 
against the selling of drugs and drug 
store sundries in such establishments. A 
short discussion ensued, and then the re- 
port of the Minnesota Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing Company was taken up. 
The company was reported to be in good 
shape financially and otherwise. 

The most important business of the 
session was embodied in a motion by 
Stewart Gamble. It provided for the 
adoption of a “trade-mark” or secret 
price-mark by the druggists of the State. 
This is to be put upon copies of prescrip- 
tions so as to insure a uniform price. It 
seems that whenever certain druggists 
have received a copied prescription to be 
filled, they have cut prices slightly, the 
idea being to undersell the establishment 
that originally filled the prescription. 
This thing has gone so far that the as- 
sociation felt something should be done 
to obviate it, and after some little dis- 
cussion pro and con the motion was car- 
ried unanimously, the chair appointing 
Messrs. Gamble, Danek and Getty a 
committee to select the trade-mark, with 
instructions that they report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which will then issue 
copies of the marks adopted to all drug- 
gists applying for the same, and agreeing 
to live up to the requirements specified. 

The matter of the selection’ of five 
names to be presented to the Governor, 
and from which he would be expected to 
select one for appointment on the State 
Board of Pharmacy, was brought up by 
Mr. Hicks, but a determined fight was 
made on the proposition and it was 
finally laid on the table, the sentiment 
of the majority being that the Governor 
had passed upon the association once, 
and that he should not be given a chance 
to repeat the experiment. His accidency 
is not at all popular among Minnesota 
pharmacists, and it was stated openly on 
the convention floor that the best thing 
to be done was simply to let him do as 
he pleased or “go to — in his own way,” 
as one member put it, and to make his 
re-election impossible. 

few minor amendments to the con- 
stitution were adopted, and then the 
chair appointed Messrs. Huhn and Shell- 
drup a committee to escort the officers 
elected at Monday’s meeting to the plat- 
form. 

Before the adjournment the convention 
decided to meet at Minnetonka again 
next year, and an invitation to go to 
Mankato, which had been sent to the sec- 
retary, was received and the secretary 
instructed to acknowledge the same with 
the thanks of the association for the in- 
vitation. In the afternoon the drug- 
gists went across the lake to attend the 
first general session of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, which con- 
vened at the Beach. 

Votes of thanks were eintiied to the 
retiring officers and committees and to 
those who had contributed to make the 
meeting a success. 
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RUBBER SUNDRIES “POOL.” 


A Combination to Advance Prices, 


The manufacturers of druggists’ rubber 
goods are to hold a meeting in New 
York city to-day (September 10th) for 
the formation of an association to regu- 
late prices on druggists’ rubber sundries. 
A call has been issued to all of the lead- 
ing manufacturers and dealers in fine rub- 
ber goods for the druggists’, surgical and 
stationery trades, and it is anticipated 
that the outcome of the conference will 
be an advance in the price of these goods 
to retail druggists and other dealers. 
Several of the leading manufacturers were 
requested by the AMERICAN DrRuGGIST to 
furnish statements for publication, but 
beyond affirming the truth of the report 
that a conference had been arranged for 
no particulars of the proposed combina- 
tion were given out. 

Local rubber sundries men who were 
interviewed by the AMERICAN DruGGIST 
representative were at first disposed to 
deny any knowledge whatever of the con- 
ference, but on being presented with satis- 
factory proof of the fact that the AMERI- 
cAN Druceoist had all the information 
regarding the proposed agreement among 
the manufacturers, they became a little 
more communicative, and admitted that 
a movement was on foot to advance 
prices on druggists’ rubber goods. Said 
one manufacturer to the representative of 
this journal: “I can give you no ad- 
ditional information concerning the meet- 
ing. You have already satisfied me that 
you know more about the proposed 
agreement than I do myself. A confer- 
ence has been arranged for Friday, but 
as the conference is to be a secret one 
I am not at liberty to name the place of 
meeting. However, any advance that 
may be made will be felt to a very slight 
extent only by the retail druggists; it 
will not amount to more than $5 on a 
year’s purchases.” 


COMMISSIONER BLACKBURN 
SCORED. 





Sugar Importers Appeal to the 
Governor. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, September 5, 1897.— 
The controversy between Dairy and Food 
Commissioner Blackburn and Crooks & 
Co., the New York sugar importers, is 
growing quite interesting. At a recent 
trial in Columbus it was sought to prove 
that some Dutch sugar sold by Robert 
Crooks & Co., importers, contained ul- 
tramarine blue in quantities deleterious 
to health. Some evidence of a really start- 
ling nature was introduced during the 
trial. This was in the form of a letter 
from the company named, reflecting up- 
on the motives of Commissioner Black- 
burn in prosecuting such cases. The 
communication was addressed to Gov- 
ernor Bushnell and was received by him. 
The company makes an appeal to the 
Governor for fairness, and the authors 
of this letter say that this is rendered 
necessary by what they term the “extra- 
ordinary” letter of the Commissioner 
“libeling” them and directed some time 
ago to Acting Secretary of State Adee. 
Among other things in the letter is this 
caustic reference to Mr. Blackburn and 
the Pure Food Department: 


As we doubt both the impartiality and com- 
petence of his department, which seems more 
anxious for convictions than for justice, we 


have offered to submit the Dutch sugar, for 
selling which our customers have been arrested, 
to the most experienced chemist in the United 
States, and have, through the charge d’affaires 
for The Netherlands, secured the detail of the 
chief chemist of the Treasury Department. The 
treasury has further kindly offered to have sam- 
ples of the sugar tested in Washington, but Mr. 
Blackburn, while not questioning the status of 
the chemists detailed, is, we hear, not availing 
of this offer on the score of not having sufh- 
cient samples, although there is an ample quan- 
tity of the same sugar in Columbus, the identity 
of which can be readily proved. If he persists 
in this refusal he lays himself open to the 
grave suspicion of trying to justify flippant ac- 
cusations by endeavoring to obtain a verdict in 


a magistrate’s court on a matter which can be 
promptly settled by an expert analysis. Mr. 
Blackburn has gone out of his way in the above 
a letter to libel us an unscrupulous 
rm. 

This caustic letter has caused no end 
of talk throughout the State, and it is 
understood that Commissioner Blackburn 
is preparing a reply to be sent to Gov- 
ernor Bushnell which will itself be of the 
“tobasco sauce” order. At any rate the 
end is not yet, and some startling things 
may be expected before the crusade 
against alleged impure sugar is settled. 














Items of Personal Interest. 


Henry Schoeneck, general manager of Kirk & 
Co., of Chicago, has been spending a week in 
town. 


G. E. Remick, of the Phenique Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, was a recent visitor to the city on 
business. 


Prof. E. L. Patch, of Boston, spent several 
days in New York last week settling the affairs 
of his branch office here. 


Henry Allen, the well-known druggists’ glass- 
ware dealer, has sailed for Europe. He took 
passage last week on the Etruria. 


F. L. Upjohn left New York last week for a 
trip West. He will visit the laboratories of the 
Upjohn’ Pill and Granule Co., in Kalamazoo, 

ich. 


The Dr. L. F. Wolfstirn pharmacy, at 1100 
Washington street, Hoboken, N. J., has re- 
cently been sold, the new owners being Victor 
Schmidt & Co. 


Charles F. Tompkins, who recently came to 
this city from Milwaukee, is now prescriptionist 


at Hegeman & Co.’s pharmacy, 196 Broadway, 
New York city. 


T. C. Wheaton Co., manufacturers of drug- 
gists’ glassware and sundries, have opened an 
office in New York, at 221 Fulton street. W. S. 
Wheaton is in charge. 


Alexander J. Silbermann, druggist at the cor- 
ner of 147th street and Brook avenue, New York 
city, has just opened a branch drug store at the 
corner of 137th street and St. Ann’s avenue. 


Frederick O. Haase, Ar one of the graduates 
of the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, class 


of ’97, has accepted a position at Joseph Gibian’s 
pharmacy, No. 1 Sussex avenue, Newark, 
C. Livingston, formerly with R. L. Corbin, 


druggist at Ellenville, in the Catskills, and more 
recently at J. B. Campbell’s pharmacy, in Suf- 
fern, N. Y., has resigned his position at the 
latter store. 


Charles Moegling, formerly with H. A. Casse- 
beer, druggist at the corner of Seventy-fifth 
street and Madison avenue, New York city, has 
somes a clerkship at E. P. Egan’s pharmacy, 
51 Main street, Flushing, L. I. 


F, L. Flick, N. Y. C. P., 95, who resigned his 
position at Simeon Nauheim’s pharmacy, corner 
of Fifty-ninth street and Lexington avenue, last 

ay, on account of sickness, has entirely re- 
covered. He expects to take a clerkship shortly. 


Louis A. Lotz, N. Y. C. P., ’96, for the past 
year manager of Frees & Co.’s pharmacy, at the 
corner of Thirty-eighth street and Third avenue, 
has resigned, and will act as assistant in his 
father’s pharmacy, at No. 599 Morris avenue, 
this city. 


Mr. Matthewson, who was formerly employed 
at Edgar Wigren’s pharmacy, 188 Jersey street, 
New Brighton, S. I., has succeede = Wack- 
erbarth as manager of Mr. Wigren’s branch drug 
store on Avenue D, near Twenty-second street, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


K. D. Mellier, of the Mellier Drug Company, 
St. Louis, was_in New York recently on a 
business trip. _He was accompanied by his wife 
and niece. F. P. Morse, of the Hummel 
agency, acted as his cicerone part of the time 
of his stay here. 


Charles F. Dodge, son of Robert Dodge, an 
old New York merchant, and a brother of the 
late ex-Judge William Dodge, died of consump- 
tion at his home, 353 West Eleventh street, Au- 
gust 21st. He was connected with the firm of 
McKesson & Robbins. 


A. E. Drewery, recently in the omuion of E. 
Milhau & Son, 183 Broadway, New York city, 
has accepted the position of first clerk at James 
Quee’s pharmacy, at the corner of Fifty-fourth 
street and Third avenue, Brooklyn, where he 
has succeeded Peter J. Ehrgott. 


William G. Moffit, formerly in the retail drug 
business at 60 Fulton street, and in the Astor 
House, at the corner of Broadway and Barclay 
street, is now the head clerk at Morrisey’s 
“Open All Night” pharmacy, corner of Fulton 
street and Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn. 


Henry Koopmann, the manager of the Spanish 
department at McKesson & Robbins, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to the St. Law- 
rence river, Montreal, Au Sable chasm, Lakes 
Champlain and George, and Saratoga. He was 
accompanied by his wife, and they were de- 
lighted with the trip. 


Albert Zoller, N. Y. C. P., ’90, formerly in the 
employ of the Van Horne & Ellison Company. 
druggists at the corner of Forty-first street and 
Park avenue, New York city, and more recently 
at Engelhardt & Goldmann’s pharmacy, corner 
of 116th street and Third avenue, has resigned 
his position at the latter pharmacy. 


Dr. Henry Ettinger, of 2,150 Fifth avenue, 
while riding a bicycle on Kingsbridge road, 
near the Southern boulevard, on Tuesday even- 
ing, August 3lst, ran into a wagon and broke 
his right arm. He was taken to the Fordham 
Hospital. Dr. Ettinger is a graduate of the 
New York College of Pharmacy, class of ’83. 


Owing to the resignation of Benjamin Taub, 
for the past two years the manager of the Myr- 
tle Avenue Drug Company, at 137 Myrtle ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, Dr. Charles F. Pfister has been 
advanced to the position of manager. Dr. Pfis- 
ter was one of the graduates of the post-grad- 
uate class at the New York College of Phar- 
macy, this spring. 
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Benjamin Taub, for the past two years the 
manager of the Myrtle Avenue Drug Company, 
at No. 137 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, has re- 
signed his position and entered into partnership 
with V. Drosness, under the firm name of Dros- 
ness & Taub. They have purchased the Roose- 
velt pharmacy, at 145 Park row, this city. The 
store will be managed by Mr. Taub. 


Dr. William Thomas Jones, who recently re- 
ceived his discharge as apothecary in the United 
States Navy owing to disability resulting from a 
fractured ankle, which he was_ unfortunate 
enough to receive while in the service, was mar- 
ried on Wednesday, August 25th, in this city, 
to Miss Elizabeth Franing, of Butte, Mont. Dr. 

ones is a graduate of the New York College of 

harmacy, class of ’§1. 

William Power, a clerk for A. J. Womters, a 
druggist in Weehawken Heights, N. J., was ar- 
rested Monday night by Deputy Sheriff Ferrier 
for selling whisky without a_ license. Power 
served whisky to Ferrier and several friends. 
Druggist Wonters, who is a councilman, says 
the arrest was made for spite on the part of Fer- 
rier, with whom he is not on good_ terms. 
Power was held in $100 bail by Justice Stein, of 
Union Hill. 

George Spaeth, a Long Island City druggist, 
sold a drug store to Charles Schroeder six 
months ago. The store was to be paid for in 
six monthly installments. Schroeder failed to 
make the last payment when it became due, on 
August 23d. Spaeth heard that the store had 
been put in the hands of a New York auctioneer 
for sale and took forcible possession of the 

lace. Schroeder applied for a warrant for 
Bacth’s arrest on a charge of burglary. Police 
Justice Duffy told him his only selnads was re- 
plevin proceedings. 


DRUG CLUB PROSPEROUS. 


Quarters May Have to Be Enlarged. 


The Drug Club of New York continues 
to grow in popularity, and its future now 
seems well assured. The daily attend- 
ance of drug merchants during the sum- 
mer months has never fallen below 125 
to 150, and the House Committee is now 
debating the question of increased ac- 
commodations for the fall and winter at- 
tendance. Many improvements have 
been effected since the opening of the 
club. The bare aspect of the walls has 
been relieved with choice pictures do- 
nated by the members. Carpets of rich 
and attractive patterns have been laid in 
the smaller dining rooms, and the club 
has assumed a settled air of prosperity. 

The success of the club has far ex- 
ceeded the anticipations of the most san- 
guine members, and the question of en- 
larged quarters has recently come to the 
front. One-half of the twelfth floor of 
the Woodbridge Building, where the 
club is located, is occupied by the pub- 
lishers of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
and the Druggist’s Circular, and complaint 
has been expressed in some quarters that 
the Drug Club has suffered in prestige 
in consequence, the club being often re- 
garded by visiting druggists as a mere 
annex to the publications named. There 
is some talk of the management being 
able to induce the publishing company 
to remove to some other part of the 
building and thus allow the club to take 
possession of the entire floor. Increased 
floor space is certainly a desideratum if 
the club is to maintain its present rate of 
progress. 


G. W. Hopping at the Head of the 


Hegeman Pharmacies. 

The J. N. Hegeman Corporation, which 
owns and controls four pharmacies in this 
city, was reorganized last week, and 
George W. Hopping, treasurer of the 
firm of Seabury & Johnson, who has 
recently acquired stock in the corpor- 
ation, was chosen president, A. W. Weiss- 
man, the former president, being named 
treasurer. It has been known for some 





time that the affairs of the J. N. Hege- 
man corporation were in an unsatisfac- 
tory state. The business has not been a 
paying one since the death of Mr. Hege- 
man, though one or two of the stores has 
cleared expenses and shown a good bal- 
ance on the profit side. Mr. Hopping 
intends to give his close personal atten- 
tion to the management of the four phar- 
macies, and his well-known business 
methods should tell in the reconstruction 
of the corporation. 


C. G. Bacon, Jr., Makes No More 
Anker Bouillon Capsules. 


C. G. Bacon, Jr., is no longer actively 
connected with the Anker Bouillon Co., 
the contract held by C. G. Bacon & Co. 
for the manufacture and sale of Anker’s 
Bouillon Capsules having expired. The 
capsules will be manufactured hereafter 
by Louis F. Dodd, with Alfred Anker as 
manager. C. G. Bacon, Jr., is still a 
member of the Graham Co., which was 
incorporated about six months ago to 
manufacture the capsules, and of which 
Mr. Dodd is now the’ president. When 
seen by an AMERICAN DRUGGIST repre- 
sentative Mr. Bacon refused to speak for 
publication. 


Drug Bowlers Getting Ready. 


The Wholesale Drug Trade Bowling 
Association of New York held a meeting 
in the Seabury Building, on September 
9th, for the election of officers and re- 
organization. Plans for the fall and win- 
ter seasons were discussed, and consider- 
able enthusiasm was shown on all sides. 
The officers of the association are: 
President, Francis H. Sloan; vice-presi- 
dent, Syd. H. Carragan; secretary, C. W. 
Rudyard; treasurer, Wm. DeZeller. 


Mr. Bacon’s Welcome. 


The home-coming of Richard Croker, 
the boss of Tammany Hall, which has re- 
ceived so much attention in the news- 
papers, paled into insignificance com- 
pared with the reception accorded Col. 
C. G. Bacon and his wife by their two 
sons, C. Graham Bacon, Jr., and Clar- 
ence E. Bacon, on the arrival of the 
steamship New York last Tuesday. 
The tug C. P. Raymond, Captain Coon, 
was chartered Monday afternoon, and the 
start down the bay was made from 
Pier 19 at one o’clock, with a 
week’s provisions aboard. Steaming down 
to Sandy Hook Lightship an exchange 
of greetings was effected with the cap- 
tain in command, who extended every 
courtesy to Mr. Bacon, Jr., and his party. 
After cruising about for some time and 
experiencing numerous false alarms, the 
steamer New York was finally sighted 
and red lights displayed. The tug 
reached the New York as it anchored off 
Quarantine, and those on board set off 
fireworks and displayed Mr. Bacon's 
yacht flag with the name Bacon standing 
out boldly from the illumination behind 
to indicate that Mr. Bacon was wanted. 
(Croker’s friends thought it was a Tam- 
many demonstration.) A big set piece 
with the word “Welcome” was then set 
off and afforded a fine pyrotechnic dis- 
play. The New York was then boarded 
and affectionate greetings between father 
and mother and sons followed. Those 
who made up the party were C. Graham 
Bacon, Jr., Frank J. F. Miller, Sidney 
Green, Clarence E. Bacon and W. Hun- 
ter Hall. 
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Mrs. Le Roy Webber Dead. 


The many friends of J. Le Roy Web- 
ber will learn with sorrow of the death in 
Syracuse, on August 26th, of his wife. 

Mrs. Webber was born Gertrude Clara 
Meier at Detroit twenty-four years ago. 
She was the daughter of Prof. Henry 
H. Meier, late of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, Alameda County, 
Cal., where he was the head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
Mrs. Webber was married in Detroit 
July 12, 1890. With her husband she re- 
moved to Baltimore, Md., and three years 
afterward to Syracuse, Mr. Webber being 
the superintendent of the Clinton Phar- 
maceutical Co. in West Water street. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The News of Buffalo —Some Drug Store 
Patrons—Druggists’ Bicycle Race. 

BurFraLo, September 6.—The Grand 
Army encampment was a godsend to 
the sellers of soda-water, and probably 
all the more so because beer-sellers who 
bought privileges on the camp ground 
lost money. One druggist says that the 
heaviest sales during the week were of 
soda-water, cigars, cholera medicine and 
tooth brushes. 

Some of the druggist’s patrons are not 
conducive to his peace of mind. A man 
and a woman came into a west side phar- 
macy one evening lately and asked for 
whisky. The druggist declined to fill the 
order, and intimated that if they wanted 
that sort of goods they should go to a 
saloon. Then the man said something 
about “this town” and announced that 
he would go out and look for an all- 
round drug store. And the druggist 
smiled. 

W. J. McCahill appears to be laying 
the foundation for a fine business in the 
manufacture of soda fountains. He states 
that he has already established a good 
run of custom South, having sold three 
fountains in one town. 

The boys are having some sport over 
the sporty doings of the clerks, past and 
present, of the McArthur pharmacy. They 
got together one night and began to 
boast all ’round of their speed on the 
bicycle. The dispute waxed so heavy 
that the proprietor took a friendly hand 
in the matter. Being no novice himself, 
he proposed to turn umpire of a race 
with all of them in it, and to show his 
good faith he offered some really good 
prizes to the best men. The athletic field 
could not be secured, so the party went 
to the old driving park and there in- 
dulged in a mile run. W. J. Park came 
in first and won a $7 silk umbrella; 
Robert Sheehan was second, and took 
a $5 pair of military hair brushes; Harry 
Foster was third. His prize was a pair 
of link cuff buttons. The great joke of 
the occasion was the fact that the man 
who made the most racket about the race 
and advised the others that he was away 
ahead of their class came in last. And 
now McArthur thinks that he had the 
best of the race himself. 


News of the Hub. 


Charles H. Cooper, of Pittsfield, 
George F. Wright & Son, of Dalton. 





succeeds 


One of John H. Greer’s clerks, Lawrence, 
started to draw some alcohol a few nights ago. 
A nearby light caused the fluid to ignite and a 
—— of about $300 resulted. Mr. Greer is in- 
sured. 
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Albert F. Wright, of West. Newton, is one 
of the active citizens of that city. He also be- 
lieves in acts of kindness, and has_ recently 
been engaged in circulating a subscription paper 
for the benefit of the chief of police of the 
Newtons, who has been extremely ill. The 
mayor and other prominent citizens are assist- 
ing Mr. Wright in this worthy object. 


A quarterly dividend of 2% per cent has been 
declared by the Londonderry Lithia Spring 
Water Company, payable September 15th. 


Dr. M. O. Carter, of Carter & Sherburne, 
Lowell, was married to Mrs. Hattie Brisbane, 
of West Newton, on August 25th. The home 
of the happy pair will be a new house recently 
built and furnished by the doctor. Dr. Carter 
has been in business in the Spindle City for 
twenty-seven years, and is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth Medical College. 


Edwin W. Shedd, Ph.G., of the T. Metcalf 
Company, spent his vacation in moving into a 
new house which he recently purchased. 


Philadelphia Notes. 
William Eglof has purchased the drug store 
of W. H. Borchert, 


enth and Jefferson, and 
will continue the business. 


W. C. Ebaugh, Thirty-eighth and Lancaster 
avenue, is taking a short vacation at York, Pa. 


Lewis P. Carstens, manager of Gatchells’ drug 
store, is paying a visit to his home at Daven- 
port, Ia. 


J. L. Kooker and family have returned from a 
three weeks’ stay in Atlantic City. 


Howard S. Eckels, secretary and manager of 
the Fred W. Brown Manufacturing Co., Wyn- 
cote, Pa., with Mrs. Eckels and party, are mak- 
ing a bicycle tour north. They will visit Nia- 
gara and Toronto before returning. 


H. C. Swartley, who bought out Llewellyn’s 
drug store at 1410 Chestnut street, is making a 
number of improvements, consisting of new fix- 
tures, mosaic floor and the taking in of a por- 
tion of the rear building. 


Lawson C. Funk, Forty-second and Lancaster 
avenue, is enlarging his store by the addition of 
another building, besides making a number of 
alterations to the interior. He intends to buy in 
large quantities and do a large wholesale busi- 
ness. 


Heard About Cincinnati. 
Harry Streithorst is doing well in his new 


store. 


Albert Meininger will locate in the East. His 


store is in charge of an assistant. 


Julius Stephan, the Walnut Hills 
has returned to his home in this city. 
settle with creditors. 


druggist, 
He will 


Edward Voss is remodeling his pretty phar- 
macy at the northwest corner of Twellth and 
Vine streets. 


Ashley Lloyd is with his family at Virginia 
Seach. Mr, Lloyd visited the Cincinnati ball 
club at Baltimore. He is treasurer of the club. 


_ Matt Yorston, the Central avenue pharmacist, 
is one of the most earnest advocates of free and 
unlimited coinage of silver in the city. This in 
the face of the Klondike excitement. 


Little News Notes from Michigan. 


W. T. Drake, of Marshall, Mich., has sold his 
drug store to J. E. Mast and Al Hindenbach. 


The Hazleton & Perkins Drug Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has sold the Watrous drug stock 
at Newaygo, Mich., to J Damon, who has 
removed it to Weidman. 


N. Leasia, druggist, at Williamston, Mich., 
was recently burned out, causing a loss of $3,000. 


' 
_ Dr. J. F. Hogguer, for many years a druggist 
in Detroit, has sold out his business and gone 
to Brussels to reside. 


_ R. J, Collins has succeeded Jacobs & Collins 
in business at Tontogany, O. 


Charles James has bought out William Parks, 
at Reese, Mich. 


Albert Shain has sold his drug store at the 
corner of Trumbull and Merrick avenues, De- 
troit, to W. Gagnier & Co. 


John F. Paddock, formerly in the employ of 
Grunow & Patterson, Detroit, has bought the 
drug store of Dr. W. L. Wilson, 986 Michigan 
avenue. Dr. Wilson came to Detroit twenty- 
five years ago with considerable money, said to 
have been $25,000, and after spending nearly all 
of it, started a little drug store, which grew 
into a flourishing concern. 


F. L. Wilson, formerly with White & White, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has taken_charge of the 
prescription department of the Petoskey phar- 
macy, at Petoskey. 


Putnam Bros., of Kalamazoo, Mich., have sold 
out to Walter J. Briggs and Alva I. Ulrich, 
who will continue the business under the firm 
name of Briggs & Ulrich. 


Horace D. Lee, of the firm of Sinclair & Lee, 
druggists at Homer, Mich., has bought the in- 
terest of his partner, Edwin F. Sinclair, and 
conducts the business under his own name. 


H. H. Prosser, who has been the pharmacist 
at E. C. Haynes’ drug store at Davidson, Mich., 
for a year past, has gone to Flushing, Mich., to 
enter the employ of J. E. Ottaway. 


St. Louis News Notes. 


It has been reported around town and is gen- 
erally believed that the Grand Leader, the largest 
department store in St. Louis, is to have a 
drug department as soon as they get settled in 
their new quarters at Sixth street and Washing- 
ton avenue. 


William K. Ilhardt has moved his drug store 
from Thirteenth and Lynch streets to King’s 
highway and Page avenue. 


Frank Reber is moving his store from 6600 
Michigan avenue to 4575 South Broadway, the 
place recently vacated by L. W. O. Renkert, of 
the Mt. Pleasant pharmacy. 


Richard Kring is putting a stock of goods in 
the stand recently vacated by William K. 
Ilhardt at Thirteenth and Lynch street. Mr. 
Kring also owns the drug store at Broadway and 
Lynch street. 


F. J. Carter, the manager of Parke, Davis & 
Co.’s office at this point, has just recovered from 
an attack of malarial fever. 


J. H. Scherzinger has resigned his position 
with the Lafayette pharmacy, and is making 
preparations to open a store of his own on the 
corner of ‘Eighth and Soulard streets. Joe is of 
the hustling kind, who usually succeeds in what- 
ever he undertakes. 


Practical Prescription Work at the 
N. Y. College of Pharmacy. 


The session of 1896-1897 at the New 
York College of Pharmacy witnessed the 
inauguration of a new departure in phar- 
maceutical teaching, namely, the opening 
of a practical dispensing department. The 
primary object in establishing this depart- 
ment was the provision of facilities for 
teaching dispensing pharmacy in a thor- 
oughly practical manner, which heretofore 
had been impossible to do, owing to an 
absence of such facilities. The necessity for 
such teaching was apparent, inasmuch as 
it was found that the number of students 
entering college with little or no previous 
drug store training increased with each 
session. The wisdom of the new step 
was thoroughly demonstrated at the last 
college examination when the percentage 
of failures was reduced to a minimum and 
the standing of the individual student was 
higher than that of previous classes who 
had not received this additional instruc- 
tion. 

It was at first proposed to incorporate 
the new branch with the regular phar- 
macy lectures and laboratory work, but 
as the idea developed, and its possibilities 
became more and more apparent, it was 
decided to proceed on a more liberal 
basis. As a result, a large part of the 
ground floor of the college building 
which had been used theretofore as a reci- 
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tation room, was fitted up in a most lib- 
eral manner for the accommodation of 
the new department. 


AMPLE FACILITIES PROVIDED. 


The dimensions of the dispensing lab- 
oratory are 45x65 feet, and _ there 
are ample facilities for lighting, heat- 
ing and _ ventilation. The working 
desks are fourteen in number, ar- 
ranged in such a manner as_ to 
provide sufficient aisle room, and allow a 
free access to each desk. Each desk is in 
turn divided into four working spaces, 
and, being double, provides accommoda- 
tions for eight students who may work 
simultaneously. This arrangement per- 
mits 112 students to receive instructions 
at one time, ample room being provided 
for each individual. In all, the labora- 
tories can accommodate 336 students, 
as each working space can be used by 
three different individuals. Each student 
is provided with a drawer and closet in 
which to store his apparatus, and each 
desk is provided with an ample stock of 
material, which is replenished as oc- 
casion requires. The instruction given by 
this department is divided among the two 
classes, namely, the junior and senior. In 
the junior course the student becomes 
practically familiar with the various phar- 
maceutical manipulations, and the man- 
ufacture of the more simple galenical pre- 
parations. Later in the course he re- 
ceives instruction in the more simple 
kinds of prescription incompatibles. 


WORK OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 


The senior work is chiefly of an ad- 
vanced nature, such as reading and de- 
ciphering poorly and ambiguously writ- 
ten prescriptions. 

The senior course also includes the 
study of the more uncommon forms of 
incompatibles, such as those of the newer 
remedies, etc. The importance of this 
part of the subject will at once appeal to 
the student who desires to become a well 
equipped pharmacist. While it is possi- 
ble to accommodate 112 students at one 
time, this is never done. With the in- 
creased time for the session of 1897-1898, 
it is possible to divide the classes into 
small sections. This will not only pre- 
vent overcrowding, but will enable the 
professor in charge and his assistants to 
give each individual student personal 
supervision. It is only by such constant 
personal supervision that the instructor 
is enabled to watch the progress of the 
student. This is found of particular 
value during the junior course. The 
number of hours devoted to this work 
during the session of 1896-1897 was two 
each week for both junior and senior 
classes. 

While this seemed like an adequate 
amount of time to complete the course in 
a thorough and systematic manner, it was 
soon found that more time would be re- 
quired to do the subject justice. It was, 
therefore, decided in making up _ the 
schedule for 1897-1898 that a liberal in- 
crease in time be allowed to this depart- 
ment. This became possible on account 
of the whole day sessions, which begin 
with this term. The senior class now de- 
votes’ 44 hours and the junior class 3 
hours each week to this work. 


ADDITIONAL LECTURES. 


In addition to this increase in labora- 
tory hours, an additional lecture on the 
subject of practical pharmacy will be de- 
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livered to the senior class each week. 
Each class of preparations, official and 
many non-official, will be considered as 
regards their mode of preparation; tests 
of identity (wherever necessary), impuri- 
ties present, and methods for the detec- 
tion of these. The incompatibles of the 
various preparations will be considered 
in detail, and the lectures will embrace 
homeopathic dispensing. It is intended 
to make these lectures supplement the 
practical work done in the dispensing 
laboratory. The instruction offered by 
this department will not supplant the 
regular drug store experience, but rather 
aims to become supplementary to such 











to become thoroughly proficient in_the 
practical end of his business. D. 





NEW AND OLD ADVERTISERS, 


Not the least interesting feature of the present 
issue of the AMERICAN Drucoist is the large 
number of new and interesting advertisements 
by both old and new patrons of the AMERICAN 
Druccist. Calling attention to some of the 
special announcements, we are pleased to note 
the appearance in our advertising pages of sev- 
eral prominent advertisers who have taken space 
in preceding special issues of the AMERICAN 
Druccist, a fact which speaks eloquently of the 
value of our journal as a medium for reaching 
buyers among the retail drug trade of the coun- 





A SECTION OF THE NEW DISPENSING LABORATORY OF THE NEW YORK 


COLLEGE OF 


experience. Many young men do not de- 
sire to secure employment in drug stores 
during their college term; others have 
had only a very limited practical experi- 
ence; while still others never have had 
any practical training whatever; to all 
such the instruction afforded by this de- 
partment will prove of incalculable value. 
Even such students as possess a good 
practical knowledge will find that the 
study of incompatibles, when systemati- 
cally pursued, will present many features 
unknown to them, and the value of which 
they are in a position to duly appreciate. 
The laboratories have been thoroughly 
renovated and fitted up with new appar- 
atus during the summer months, and elec- 
tricity will replace the gas lights hitherto 
in use. A study of the college catalogue 
will show the course to be such as will 
commend itself to the student who desires 


PHARMACY. 


try. The special features of the new advertise- 
ments in this issue are referred to in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD.—The adver- 
tisement of this widely known and highly repu- 
table firm will be read with more than ordinary 
interest, in view of the suggestions contained in 
it regarding methods of attracting and keeping 
new customers. A few of the special importa- 
tions of the firm are mentioned prominently in 
the page announcement on page 5. 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL & CO.—Drug- 
gists who contemplate any change in their store 
arrangements would do well to communicate 
with Alexander H. Revell & Co., 431-487 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, who make a specialty of the 
manufacture of fittings for drug stores and soda 
stands. that is necessary to secure a quo- 
tation on any needed design is to make an ac- 
curate floor plan of the room to be fitted up 
and mail it to this firm, who will make draw- 
ings and quote very best cash price for strictly 
first-class work. 


INTERNATIONAL PERFUMERY CO.— 
The new toilet preparation advertised on page 
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7 by the International Perfumery Co., 131 Lib- 
erty street, New York, has achieved a_remark- 
able popularity, and it sells wherever displayed. 
The International Perfumery Co. is deserving of 
the support of retail druggists, because their aim 
is to protect the druggist in his legitimate 
profits. 


JOHN M. MARIS & CO.—An announcement 
of considerable interest to enterprising druggists 
is made on page 8 by the well-known firm of 
John M. Maris & Co., of New York and Phila- 
delphia, who display a line of labels and_stop- 
pers for druggists’ shop bottles which should ap- 
peal very strongly to the average druggist. As 
we have described in recent issues the new in- 
vention as applied to the production of the shop 
furniture bottles with enamel labels, we shall do 
no more than refer the reader to the very inter- 
esting announcement on the page named. 


UNGER BROS.—Profitable side lines continue 
to be the subject of discussion among enterpris- 
ing and up-to-date pharmacists. A notable con- 
tribution to the subject is made in the present 
number by Unger Bros., of 412-418 Halsey street 
and 26-36 Beecher street, Newark, N. J., who 
illustrate a line of brushes, mirrors and combs 
which can be handled to undoubted advantage 
by the retail druggists. This advertisement 
should be studied carefully. 


W. J. McCAHILL & CO.—The announcement 
of this firm, which will be found on page 59, is 
one of especial interest in view of the fact that 
it shows druggists how they may save _one- 
third of the expenses of fitting up a soda foun- 
tain. The mere mention of this fact will doubt- 
less be all that is required to influence our read- 
ers to peruse this advertisement with especial 
care. 


THE ROCHESTER SHOW CASE WORKS. 
—The point is made by this firm that the drug- 
gist who neglects to furnish his store with a 
Rochester show-case does not er? his goods 
to the best advantage. Proof of the assertion 
is given in the illustrated advertisement of the 
Rochester Show Case Works on page 60. 


THE MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE CO.— 
Liquorice in its varied forms is an indispensable 
article in the drug stor: The Mellor & Ritten- 
house Co., 218 North Twenty-second street, 
Philadelphia, have for year: made a specialty of 
the manufacture of hquorice in rolls, lozenges, 
wafers and extract, beside numerous other forms 
of the article, and their long experience has en- 
abled them to anticipate to a nicety the wants 
of the trade. It is well known that the liquorice 
preparations of the Mellor & Rittenhouse Co. 
are standard articles in the drug store, and M. 
& R. is invariably ordered when goods of stand- 
ard quality are desired. 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO.—This 
company manufactures one of the best advertised 
rat and roach pastes that is sold by the retail 
trade. The mediums used for advertising this 
popular vermin destroyer include some of the 
most widely circulated magazines and_ news- 
papers in the country, a fact which explains in 
some degree the great popularity which this 
paste has attained among householders. Stearns’ 
Electric Rat and Roach Paste can be ordered 
through any firm of jobbing druggists or direct 
from the manufacturers, and prices are quoted 
in their full-page advertisement on page 67 of 
the present issue. 


THE NATIONAL BLANK CO.—Something 
new to increase the prescription trade of drug- 
gists finds mention on page 62g of the present 
issue. The National Blank Co., of Cincinnati, 
O., have almost worked a revolution in the pre- 
scription blank business, and it has redounded 
wholly to the advantage of the retail druggists. 
Samples of the new blank with full information 
will be furnished upon application to the Na- 
tional Blank Co., Cincinnati, 


THE JERALDS MANUFACTURING CO.— 
Every druggist realizes the difficulty of improv- 
ing to any material extent the appearance of the 


traditional druggists’ show globe. The diffi- 
culty appears to have been mastered by the 
Jeralds urray 


Manufacturing Company, 27 
street, New York, in the new “Parisian” show 
ae shown on page 68h of our special number. 
Druggists who are looking for novelties in the 
line of show jars should not fail to communi- 
cate promptly with the Jeralds Manufacturing 
Company. 


MEINECKE & CO.—The specialties of this 
firm are so widely and favorably known in the 
metropolis that a word of commendation on our 
part would seem superfluous. In the attractive 
page advertisement of Meinecke & Co., on page 
84, is shown a cut of the new sanitary nipple 
patented and trade-marked under the name, 
“Anti-Colic.” The arguments in favor of the 
use of this nipple in preference to other nipples 
of its kind are fully set forth in this advertise- 
ment. 
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Travelers at the American Pharmaceutical Association Meeting. 
We 
give a complete list of those present, but noted among those present were E. M. Estey, president 
of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Traveling Men’s Association, of Seabury & Johnson; R. B. 


A large number of travelers were present at the Minnetonka meeting. 


Smith, of Hance Bros. & White; 
E. Remick, of W. R. Warner & 


and kodaked in a group on the steps of the Hotel et ‘ 
Dohme; Charles H. Huhn and “Jake” Smeltzer, Lyman-Eliel Drug Co.; C. : 
Frank H. Chamberlain and R. T. Wincott, Minnesota Pharmaceutical Man- 


R. Warner & Co.; 


ufacturing Co.; H. A. Antram, B. Osann, Charles H. Rogers, C. P. 


son. 


. A. Robinson and C. 
“o., and the following gentlemen, who were by chance caught 


are unable to 


E. Harter, of Parke, Davis & Co.; A. 


Lafayette: Charles E. Matthews, Sharp & 
>. B. McCall, William 


Fortner and C. R. David- 








A. A. Antram, of Chicago, is a great admirer 
of James Whitcomb Riley, and has a repertoire 
of Western dialect stories and poems’ which 
would reflect credit upon many professionals. 
Mr. Antram is the central figure leaning against 
the post in the picture of the group of commer- 
cial travelers printed herewith. The portrait 
fails to do justice to the classic beauty of his 
countenance, which, combined with the charm 
of his yachting cap, won him the prize as the 
handsomest traveler in the voting contest, car- 
ried out by the State association. Wherever 
Mr. Antram sat on the piazzas of an evening 
there gathered a large, enthusiastic audience, 
for he might well say in the words of his favor- 
ite poem, “The gang is onto me.” 


Fries Brothers, manufacturing chemists, 94 
Reade street, New York, are in the field with 
a line of synthetic per- 
NEW YORK, fumes and apparatus for 
the application of the new 
antiseptic and disinfectant, formalin. That a 
most vigorous canvass is to be made will be evi- 
dent when it is known that Percy Magnus, for- 
merly with McKenzie Bros. & Hill, and Larry 
Heilbrun, formerly with Merck & Co., have been 
engaged to push the sale of the_ specialties 
among physicians and druggists. Mr. Magnus 
has a wide acquaintance among retailers and 
wholesalers in all parts of the country, and is 
very popular. Larry Heilbrun is almost equally 
well known, but he is more accustomed to medi- 
cal work, introducing new specialties to physi- 
cians, etc., a branch of work in which he is 
very successful. 


Frank Weir, who has spent a great part of his 
active life as salesman for McKesson & Rob- 
bins in the sale of druggists’ sundries, made 
his periodical trip to Buffalo this week. He is as 
successful as ever, and has lost none of his old 
popularity. Everybody likes to see him, which 
is praise in the highest. 


H. H. Cheney, who can sell more goods than 
any one else and make the least apparent effort, 
is in Buffalo with toothbrush samples for the 
New York and Paris house of Dupont & Co. 
He needs no frills and has to tell no stories to 
get the attention of the trade. Business is busi- 
ness, and that is enough. 


I. P. Richardson, formerly with Dodge & Ol- 
cott, is now actively engaged in introducing 
King’s Pure Malt to the New Engiand trade. 


L. A. McGraw (“Still on the Side’) is ‘‘doing”’ 
Canada this week in the company of “Bob” 
Service. As most everybody knows Mr. Mc- 
Graw “does” the trade in the interest of Vic- 
torian portemes, while Mr. Service represents 
. M. Maris & Co., of Philadelphia and New 

ork. An expectant public awaits with breath- 
less interest the results of Mr. McGraw’s cam- 
paign in Canada. He will be prominent in at- 
tendance at the Victorian Era Fair in Toronto. 


Charles T. Thompson, who for some years 
past represented Smith, Benedict & Co., and 
later the Heath Drug Co., 

MASSACHUSETTS. in Boston and _ vicinity, 

_ has recently entered the 
employ of Carter, Carter & Kilham, which firm 
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he will represent on the road. Mr. Thompson 
succeeds Thomas F. Mullen, and Mr. Mullen’s 
friends will in the future find him at the estab- 
lishment of the firm he recently represented as 
traveling salesman, 


William W. Bartlett, Ph.G., is pushing his 
specialties among Massachusetts physicians. 
Mr. Bartlett occasionally finds time to call upon 
the druggists in the towns which he visits, and 
he is always sure of a warm welcome. 


George Paturel, of F. Paturel & Co., 54 and 56 
Duane street, essential oils, was in Boston 
recently on a business trip in the interest of his 
firm. 


Samuel Neill, a popular and well-known sales- 
man, with George C. Goodwin & Co., will take 
a well-earned rest late this month. 


E. F. Mallory, of Lazell, Dalley & Co., is 
booming the perfumery trade among the whole- 
sale druggists of St. Louis. 
MISSOURI. He has many friends at 
this point, who are always 

glad to see him. 


F. Beffar, of the H. D. Folson Arms Co. of 
New York city, has been bestirring himself 
among the St. Louis drug houses for the past 
few days. He usually secures some good-sized 
orders before leaving. 


Victor Thorsch, the popular representative of 
Celestino, Castello & Co., the cigar firm of New 
York city, is stirring up business in St. Louis 
just at present. 


F. B. Highet, the hustler who looks after the 
Western interests of the Butler Hard Rubber 
Co., of New York city, is cornering all the 
wholesale men of St. Louis, and it is said has 
secured some very good orders. 


Not every Eastern representative coming to 
St. Louis carries off the orders that G. M. Smyth 
secures on his visits to this place. Represent- 
ing J. M. Maris & Co., the Philadelphia glass- 
ware firm, is the mission he so well accom- 
plishes. 


A. N. Fisher is in St. Louis looking after the 
interests of A. G. Fisher & Co., the Chicago 
drug brokers. 


J. M. Davidson has been selling the whole- 
sale druggists of St. Louis all kinds of shoe 
blacking and dressing here of late. He repre- 
sents the Frank Mith Co., of New York city. 


New York 
Louis market. 


_A. Mannheimer is looking after 
city leather interests in the St. 
He represents R. Wolff & Co, 


H. White, representing W. S. Hume & Co.,, 
the old Kentucky whisky firm, has been calling 
on al St. Louis customers during the past 
week, 


E. B. Williamson is “in the push” at present 
and is trying to “regulate the liver’ of some St. 
Louis wholesale druggists. With Candy Cathar- 
= Cascarets as his main topic he is kept quite 
yusy. 


H. C. Mathison has returned to St. Louis for 
a short time, from which point he will look 
after the Western interests a the Bromo-Seltzer 
people. 


Fred Kraemer, the representative of the India 
Rubber Comb Co. of New ork, has been 
visiting the different stéres 
PHILADELPHIA, in this city in the interest 

of his house. 


George A. Fuller, who represents Ed. Pinaud’s 
perfumes, is doing a good business in this city. 


_ Henry F. Doherty, of the Davol Rubber Co., 
is visiting his customers in this city. 


Charles E. Hollyday and William L. Dorsey 
have been placed on the traveling lists of the 
fancy goods and sundry department of Smith, 
Kline & French Co. 


J. C. Allan, representing the Star and Cres- 
cent Mill Co., of Philadelphia, is placing some 
good orders for Turkish towels with the St. 
Louis drug houses. 


George M. Smyth, of J. M. Maris & Co., is 
away on a Western trip. H. C. Chambers, of 
the same house, is now in the South, and he is 
sending in a number of orders. W. L. New- 
ville is also in the South, and doing a good busi- 
ness. Charles Kain, another representative of 
fe firm, is home from a successful Western 
rip. 
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Review of the Wholesale Drug Market. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 9g, 1897. 


It should be understood that the prices quoted in this report 
are strictly those current in the wholesale market, and that 


higher prices are paid for retail lots. 


The quality of 


goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices. 





Condition of Trade. 


ITTLE change of importance has 
L taken place during the past fort- 
night in the market for drugs, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. The tone of the 
market continues to improve, and the 
general business outlook is very en- 
couraging. Prices on most lines continue 
firm, and an advance is to be noted in a 
few of the leading staples. 
DRUGS. 


Alcohol continues firm at the recent ad- 
vance. The lowest quotation appears to 
be $2.31 for grain in ten barrel lots. 

Baisam Copaiba is slightly firmer, 
though no quotable change in price has 
been announced. For Central American 
37c. to 40c. is asked. Para Copaiba is 
also firmer, though quotably unchanged, 
45c. to 474c. being yet quoted, as to quan- 
tity. 

Barks.—Cascara Sagrada has experi- 
enced a fair jobbing inquiry during the 
interval, with the sales at 3%c. to 44c. 
Elm is inquired for to some extent, but 
no sales of consequence are reported. We 
quote the range at l0c. to 12c. Soap finds 
a fair, steady outlet for consumptive pur- 
poses, and 64c. to Tc. is the popular quo- 
tation. 

Cacao Butter is without change of im- 
portance, either as regards price or de- 
mand. Importers are awaiting the results 
of the auction sales in Amsterdam and 
London, which are being held as we 
write. One hundred and forty-one tons 
were offered in the Amsterdam market 
and thirty tons in London. While 27c. to 
28c. is generally quoted here, it is hinted 
that 26c. to 27c. would be accepted on a 
firm bid. 

Cassia Buds continue held, with a fair 
show of firmness, and nothing now offers 
below 25c. 

Cod Liver Oil shows a slight improve- 
ment, though the market quotation re- 
mains unaltered. Norwegian is in firmer 
position, several heavy transactions hav- 
ing been effected lately at full prices. The 
current quotation is $22.00 to $26.00 per 
barrel. 

Cuttlebone, Trieste, 
to 83c. will now buy. 

Juniper Berries continue in rar and 
sales are making at 22c. and 2 


is less firm, and &c. 


Menthol, Japanese, continues to gain in 
strength, and the position of the article 
in this market is well sustained; quoted 
$2 and $2.10. 

Morphine is without special animation; 
previous prices are well sustained. 

Opium is developing a firmer feeling, 
though no change in values has yet come 
to the surface. The Smyrna correspon- 
dent of the Chemist and Druggist reports 
a rising market, owing to heavy pur- 
chases for speculative and Dutch account. 
Offerings here are more reserved, and 
few holders quote less than $2.40, though 
supplies could have been obtained in 
some instances at $2.35. Orders for 
broken lots are being filled at $2.37 to 
$2.40, but important demand is yet lack- 
ing. Powdered held at $3.10 to $3.20. 

Quinine is without change of conse- 
auence. Orders for bulk are being filled 
by manufacturers’ agents, but with some 
reserve. Limited orders on the basis of 
7c. for 100-ounce tins have been accepted 
from brokers for German bulk, but buy- 
ers of domestic quinine have been obliged 
to pay 20c. to 21c. 

Senna Leaves continue in good jobbing 
demand, with the market for both Alex- 
andria and Tinnivelly well sustained. Cur- 
rent quotations are maintained steadily. 

Sugar of Milk is a trifle irregular, and 

values are largely nominal, though 10c. 
to 12c. is a popular quotation from do- 
mestic producers. 

Tonka Beans continue in fair, steady 
demand at the previous range of, say 
$1.60 to $1.65 for Angostura, $1.50 to 
$1.55 for Surinam, and 17c. to 20c. for 
Para. 

Vanilla Beans are neglected at the mo- 
ment, and no special inquiry is experi- 
enced. Holders are, however, not dis- 
posed to increase the distribution by price 
concessions; values are as last quoted. 

DYESTUFFS. 

Aniline Salt is improved slightly 
owing to smallness of stock, but prices 
are not materially affected. We hear of 
some sales at 19 cents, though 16 cents 
to 18 cents represents the market range. 

Gambier is slightly easier, with a limited 
demand experienced. Sales on vessel in 
port have been made at 3 1-10 cents to 
34 cents as to quantity. 

Sumac, Sicily, is firmer, owing to 
higher cost to import, and $40 to $45 is 
generally quoted. 


CHEMICALS. 

Arsenic, white, is firmer, and it is diffi- 
cult to shade English at 5$c.; Continental 
held at 5}c. spot, or near future delivery. 

Cream Tartar is in improved condi- 
tion, and an advance is asked by most 
holders. Crystals held at 244c. to 25c., 
and powdered at 243c. to 24¥c. 

Silver Nitrate continues on the down- 
ward grade, and the current quotation is 
38c. to 40c. 

Tartaric Acid is maintained firmly at 
3l4c. to 324c. for crystals and 32c. to 33c. 
for powdered, with numerous sales with- 
in this range. 

Other chemicals remain inactive, and 
prices generally are as last quoted. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 

Anise has sold fairly in the interval, the 
bulk of the sales being at $1.95 to $2. 

Bergamot shows some firmness, but 
values are nominally unchanged; $1. 75 to 
$2 still représents the range as to quality 
and quantity. 

Peppermint is a trifle unsettled, though 
no change in values is reported. Western 
in tins is held at $1 to $1.25, and case oil 
$1.35 to $1.45. 

GUMS. 

Aloes is in fair, moderate request for 
Curacoa, 24c. to 2%c. being the selling 
price. 

Arabic is developing a firmer tendency, 
and sorts which are in fair demand are 
generally quoted 18c. 

Asafetida has sold well in the interval, 
several large transactions having taken 
place at the quoted range of l6c. to 20c. 

- Kino continues scarce, and for the ex- 
ceedingly limited supply of true available 
$3 is asked. 

RooTS. 

Aconite is in steady, moderate request, 
with sales of German at the range of 9 
cents to 10 cents. 

Belladonna, new crop, is meeting with 
some attention, and sales are making at 
14 cents. 

Ginsing has receded from its firm posi- 
tion, and values are easier, Southern is 
generally bid $2.25, Northern, $3.20, and 
Northwestern, $2.85. The weaker tone 
of the market is attributed to the fall in 
price of silver and to limited demand. 

Ginseng has receded from its firm posi- 
at the’range of 17#c. to 20c., and 19c. to 
22c. for natural and bleached. 

Senega is in fair request, and firm at 
24c. to 25c. 

SEEDS. 

Canary, Smyrna, is firmer, 
quoted close for large lots. 

Mustard, California, is without impor- 
tant change; yellow quoted 3c. and 
Trieste 33c. 


with 2c. 


Curtis H. Haskin Reappointed. 


Governor Black has re-appointed Cur- 
tis H. Haskin as a member of the State 
Board of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Haskin has for many years been 
a prominent druggist of Rochester, hav- 
ing formerly been a member of the firm 
of Haskin & Smith, druggists, in Powers 
Building, but is now connected with J. 
K. Post & Co. He was first appointed 
to the position which he now holds by 
Gov. Cleveland in 1882, and has been re- 
appointed by Govs. Hill, Flower and 
Black successively. The appointment is 
for a term of five years. 








